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PREFACE. 



^fo insta iuto the minds of youth the senti- 
ments and principles of virtue and religion, as 
well as to teach ^^the young idea how to shoot/* 
is the indispensible duty of every Instructor, ia 
the first stages of education. Those books, there- 
fore, must have the preference, which are best 
calculated to answer such admirable and impor- 

tant purposes. 

The design of this compilation is to furnish 
some general rules, by which the master, in ad-, 
dition to his oral instruction, may be able to teach 
his pupils the rudiments of Reading with ele- 
gance and propriety. It also furnishes such les- 
sons for reading, as will naturally tend to allurft 
the tender mind to the love of knowledge, and 
the practice of virtue and religion ; to inform the 
understanding, and to please the imagination ; to 
warm the opening bosom with benevolent and 
social affections, and to inculcate the several du- 
ties and principles of morality. 

Chastity ©f thought, and purity of diction, 
have been objects of the Compiler's peculiar at- 
tcntion ; and should there, in any part of the 
work, be found a single sentiment, or expression. 
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IV PREFACE. 

discordant with the most delicate raodesty, or re- 
fiaed morality^ its admittance was contrary to the 
Author's intention. 

The following selections were, for the greatest 
part, made from the most eminent writers/ wlilcli 
acknowledgment supersedes the necessity of at- 
tending to the customary mode of adding the au- 
thor*8 name to each individual selection. 

The Author acknowledges witii gratitude the 
liberal patronage his Art of Reading has receiv- 
ed from the public in the rapid sale of the te;i 
first editions. He now offers the eleventh with i 
such additions and alterations only as were judg- 
ed necessary to render the work more improved. 
In future, the Art of Reading willretain its pres- 
ent form. It solicits, however, na favour but 
•what it merits from its real utility; neither does 
it design any competition with similar compila- 
tions, but what the judicious are willing to allow 
it, upon a candid and impartial review of its coa- 
tents. 

Boston;, April 14ffi, 1816- 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THB 

ART OP READING AND SPEAKING- 



THE art of reading \\\i\\ propriefy, and speaking graee- 
falJ y, is a matter of so much utiHty and importanee f o man, 
in the various departments of soeiefy, Uiut it is greatly to 
l*e regretted, so neeessar^^ a part of education should be 
almost totally neglected. That a general inability to read 
and speak with elegance prevails, is fully evinced both 
from private and public performances. The source, from 
whieh this incapacity arises, is either natural or arUfi^ 
cktl. 

That th€ cause of bad reading and speaking is not nat" 
nrdlyfiW appear evident by considering, that there are few 
persons, if any, H'ho, in private discourse, do not deliver 
their sentiments >vith propriety and force, whenever they 
speak in earnest. Here then is an unerring standard hxed 
for reading and speaking justly and forcibly 5 which is to 
adopt the same east; and natural mode to read and speak pub* 
Ikkly. as ive use in private conversaiion* 

TJiis natural mode would certainly be adopted, were v,e 
not, in early life, taught a differeiit way, with tones and 
cadences, different from those ivhich are used in common 
conversation; and this artificial method is substituted iri- 
slead of the natural one, in all performances at school, 
^' as well as in reading. To correct, in some degree^ this 
artificial manner, it will be necessary to unfold the real 
I sources of our errors and faults in the art of reading ^ 

partly arising from the ignorance of instructors, and partly 
from def»et8 nmf imperfections in the veiy art of writing 
itself. 

The principal objects to be attained by reading are 
thretJ. 

First. — To acquire knowledge. 

Second. — To assist the memory to retain this knowledge 
when acquired. 

Third. — To covimunicafe it to others* 



U) AUT OP READING. 

The tiro first are answf red bj silent reading ; bot to 
eommunieate knowledge to others, loud reading is neees- 
sary. The struoture of written language has been suffi^i 
ciently regarded to answer the ends of acquiring knowledge 
and assisting the memory : but this written language is by 
so means calculated to answer the ends of reading aloud) 
as it contains no visible marks, or articles) whieh are es- 
sential to a just delivery. 

Had the art of writing a sui&tient number of marks 
and signs to point out the variety of tones and cadenees, 
(lie art of reading with propriety at sight, might be ren* 
dered us easy and as certain, as singing at sight. But as 
the art of writing will probably never admit such a changes 
it is essential to point out, how the art of reading may be 
Improved f \\hi\si ihsLt "iif writing Cimiinu^s in its present 
state* 

The general sources of that impropriety and badness of 
reading, which so generally prevails^are the unslfjilfulness 
of masters, who teach the first rudiments of reading $ the 
erroneous manner whieh the young scholar adopts, through 
the negligence of the master in not correeting small faulta 
at first ; bad habits gained by imitating partieular persons^ 
in a certain tone or chant in reading, which is regularly 
transmitted from one class to another. Besides these, there 
is one fundamental error In the common method of teach* 
ing children to read, which gives a wrong bias, and leads 
the pupil ever after bliudfold from the right path, under 
the guidance of false rules. 

Instead of supplying by oral instruction, and habit, any 
deficiency or error, which may be in the art of writings 
with respect to the pauses, and the rests of the voice, mas^ 
ters are negligent in perfecting their pupils in the right 
use of them, and, in their mode of instruction, have laid 
down false rules, by the government of which, it is impos- 
sible to read naturally. 

The art of pointings in its present state, has reference to 
nothing but the grammatical construction of sentences, or 
to the different proportion of pauses in point of time ^ 
through wiint of others, however, masters have used the 
s^o/>s as marks of ^oTifs also. That they cannot answer 
this end is certain : for the tones preceding pauses a^id rests 
in discourse, are numerous and various, according to the 
sense of (he words, the emotions of the mind, or the exer- 
tions of the fancy ; each of which would require a distinct) 
and cannot be represented by so small a number as four 
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V. 

or five ivlii«h are used as stops. The nrasfers have giv^ 
what i^ey eall proper tones to their pupils in reading, bjr 
annexing artilietal tones to the stops, which no way cor- 
respond to those which are used in discourse. The comma, 
semicolon, and colon, are pronounced in the same tone $ 
and only differ in' point of time, as two or three to one ; 
whilst the period is marked by a different tone. The one 
consists in an vniform elevation, and the other in an uni- 
form depression of the voice, which occasions that dis- 
agreeable monotony, which so generally prevails in read- 
ing, and \Vhich destroys ail propriety and force in speak- 
iog. 

Here then is the chief source of that unnataral manner 
of reading, which necessarily defeats all elegance and 
gra<Sefalness in private and public reading and speaking : 
for the stg'^f of the sfovs, as naturally excites the tone$ 
which tl^L pupil was early taught to associate with them, 
as the sight of the trorrfs excites their j^ronundah'on ; and 
thiis the habit of reading will oiily serve to confirm him iqi 
the faulty ^manner which he has acquired. 

It must be obvious on the least inquiry, that the most ef< 
f(^ctual method of introducing a good manner of readings 
would be the giving due encouragement to a sufficient 
number ef skilful masters, to teach that art by a well di- 
gested system of rules ; instead of leaving it to old women, 
or the lowest and most ignorant of mankind in the first 
rudiments ; the consequence of which has been, that most 
boys are either perverted by false rules, or having^no rules 
to guide tbeqi, take up any manner which chance throws 
in their way, or imperceptibly yield to the inlBuence of bad 
examples. 
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RULES 

FOR 

BEADING AND SP^JAKINiR. 



A JUST delivery consists in a distinct articulation of 
words, pronounced in proper tsneSi suitably varied to the 
sense, and the euiotions of the mind j with due attention 
Vo accent : to emphasis^ in its several gradations ; to rats 
Of pauses of the voice, in proper places and w^ll measured 
degrees of" time ; and the whole accompanied %ith ex- 
pre?ssive /(?i?i&/, and significant gestures. ..That the pupil 
may be assisted in forming a correct method of reading 
and speaking, a few rules shall be laid down, pointing out 
a proper use of each of those necessary parts of a just 
delivery. And first of 

ARTICULATION. 

Rule I. 

Let your articulation be dittinctj sloWj aHd forcibk^ 

A GOOD articulation consists in giving every letter4a 

a syllable, its due proportion of sound, according to the 

most approved custom of pronouncing it ; and in making 

such a distinction between the syllables, of which the 

words are composed, that the ear shall without dlfiiculty 

acknowledge their number ; and easily perceive to which 

syllable each letter belongs. Inattention to these points 

■occasions an indistinct, quick, and weak articulation. 

The faults of articulation, siich as stuttering, hesitation^ 
lisping,and inability to pronounce certain ietters,can never 
be cured by precept alone ; these must be remedied by a 
person skilled in the causes of those faults ; who by teach- 
ing each individual how to use the organs of speech right- 
ly, and by shewing him the proper position of his tongue^ 
fips^ &c. may gradually bring himtQ a just articulation. 
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ART OF READING. is 

Dutinciness is the most essential point in articulation. 
Indistinctnessi the greatest faulty is occasioned by too 
great a precipitancy of speech. To this hasty delivery 
which drops some letters, and pronounces others toa 
faintly ^ which runs syllables into each other, and clus* 
ters words together \ is owing to tbicki mumblings cluU 
Uring utterance which so much prevails. Demosthenes 
laboured under many natural defects, but by his dili- 
gence and exertion, he corrected them, and became the 
greatest orator in the world.* This truth is a. happy 
encouragement to all, who have any natural imperfec- 
tions in utterance, to exhibit the same example of dili- 
gence, to perfect themselves in a just delivery. 

The best method to correct too quick an utterance, 
is to |M|| aloud passages chosen for that purpose, (suctv 
as ab^Pl with long and unusual words,) and to read, 
at certain stated times, much slower than the sense and 
just speaking would require.f 

Learn to speak slovr ; all other graces 
Will toliow in their pioper places. 



PRONUNCIATION. 
Rule IF. 

Let your pronunciation be bold and forcible. 

PRONUNCIATION means the giving to every 
word that sound which the most polite usage of the 
language appropriates to it, in opposition to broadyvulgar^ 
and affected pronunciation. 

Moderation in pronouncing is essential to just delive- 
ry. Precipitancy of speech confounds all articulation^ 
and all meaning. Where there is an uniform rapid 
utterancej there cannot be any strong emphasis y natural 
toneSf or Just elocution* In order to acquire a forcible 
pronunciation, read aloud in the open air, and with all 
the exertion you can command ; let ail consonant sounds 
be expressed with a full percussion of the breath, and 
a forcible action of the organs employed in formiar 
thea I and let all the n/owel sounds have a full and bolf 

• See Chapter XIK. f See Chapter VUU 
2 



14 ART OF READINa 

utterance. Practise these rules till you hav« acquired 
strength and energy of speech* 

In observing this rule, care must be taken^ lest the 
extreme be adopted* A lifeless, drawling pronuncia- 
tion renders every performance insipidi flat and languid^ 
and should be avoided. A speaker without energy ii 
like a lifeless statue. :But the extreme of speaking too 
fast and too loud must be avoided, as offensive toall 
elegance, and propriety . ©f utterance. 



ACCENT, 
Rule III. 

,Lh every Word^ consisting of more than one SyHable^ it 

^ pronounced with its proper Accent, m^ 

ACCENT i8:the laying of a peculiar stre^Plf tl>e 

^voice on a certain letter or syllable in a word, that k 

may be better heard than the rest, or distinguished 

from them. ^ 

Every word of more than one syllable haS'One accent- 
ed syllable. When the accent is on the conspnant^ th« 

, syllable should be pronounced with a quick and forci- 
ble percussion % as, hai'tUy hab'ity pufpit. IVhen the 
accent is on the r^w^, the percussion should be less 
forcible, and the syllable should 1)e lengthened.; as 

father^ holy^ glory. Monosyllables are also accented^ 

as, add'^ ledfi ^'^^ ^^^^ 

* In accenting words, the general custom and a good ear 
,are the best guides •, observing at the same time, that 
accent should be regulated by the number and nature 
of simple sounds, and not by ^ny arbitrary rules of 
qu^intity. The essence of English words conj^ifts in ac- 
cent ; as that of syllables, in articulaiion. We know 
that there are as many syllables as we hear articulate 
SQUnds, and as many words as we bear accents. 

All persons who pronounce words properly, of course 
lay the accent right, as that is part of pronunciation i 
9.nd never fail to do soin convei^sation. But when they 
come to read or speak in public, transgress the rules of 
accent. X^et this siaiple and .teasy rule be adojpted bf 
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tbofie wEo read <» speak in publici to lay the accent aW 
ways on the same syliablesi and the same letter of the 
sylhiblei which they usually do^ in common discourse, 
and to tsdi^e care not t<y^ lay any accent or stress upon 
any other syilable,* 



Of emphasis. 

Rule IV- 

JLet tie most significant Words in a Sentence be marked iy 
a natural^ forcible^ And varied Emphasis. 

EMPHASIS discharges the same office in sentences^ 
as accent does in 'mords As accent connects syllabks 
together, and forms them into words s so emphasis 
uniig^vords together, and forms them into sentences, or 
men^ll's of a sentence. Accent dignifies syllables, eih* 
phasis ennobles words, and presents them in a stronger 
light to the understanding. Were there no accents, 
^i;&n6 would be resolved into their original syllables f 
were there no emphasis^ sentences would be resolved into - 
their original words ,- and consequently the hearer would 
be. under the necessity of first making out the words^ > 
and afterwards their meaning. 

The necessity of observing propriety of emphasis is 
so great, that the true meaning of words cannotfo^ con- 
veyed without it. For the same individual words, ar» 
ranged in the same order, may have several different 
meanings, according to the placing of the emphasis. % 
The following sentence may have as many different sig- 
nifications, as there are words in it, by varying the ^m* 
phasU. «♦ Shall you walk abroad to day ?** By placing the 
emphasis on shall, as stall yon walk abroad to-day ? It 
implies that the person addressed had an intention, but 
a doubt in the <}uestioner, whether he be determined 
or not ; and the answer may be, Certainly^ or, 1 am not 
surcm If the emphasis be on you, as Shall you walk 
abroad to-day ? The answer may be. No, but ihy wife 
will, if on walk, as. Shall you walk abroad to day ? 
The answer may be/ No, but I shall ride. If on ^abroad 

 &ee Chapter VUL 



tkat tb^ w)io1q life apd jtpirit of reading and speaking 
j|^ep4 uponjt. 
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as, Shall you walk abroad to-day ? Tbe answer may b«f 
Not I roust be about borne. If the emphasis be placed 
cm to-day^ asj Shall you walk abroad ia-i&jr ? The answer 
may be, No^ but I shall to-morrow. 

So also in this sentence, <• Judas, betrnytJt ihou the Son 
of Man nmtb a kiss ?** Betrayest thOu, makes fhe re- 
proach rest upon the infamy of trtachsry. Betrayest 
thou, turns the disgrace upon the connexion of Judas 
vith his Master. Bettkyest thou the Son of Man, rests 
\t on the character and eminence of our Saviour. ^ -Be- 
trayest thou the Son of Man with a hiss ? places there- 
proach upon J[udas's prostituting the token of loye and 
friendship to the purpose of a mark of destruction. 
Such is tjbt^e importance of rightly placing the emphatis^ 

speal 

If, np.,emi>hasis be placed on any words, evl^ per- 
form^n(;e vriU be heavy and lifeless, and the meaning 
unlntelli^itHe. Should the emphasis be placed 'wrong 
the sen,se will be entirely confused.* Emphasis is 
ji|heT simple or complex. Simple, when it points out the 
plaia mc^m^g; complex, when, besides, the meaning^it 
marks also some aj^edion or emotion of the mind* Simpk 
enipharis belongs to thje calm and composed understand" 
ing; complex, to ih^ fancy znd passions. The following 
sentence contains an example of simple emphasis : <*And 
^athan said unto David, thou art the man." The em- 
phasis oq thou serves only to point out the meaning of 
the speaker. But ia the following sentence, which 
contains the complex, emphasis, we perceive an motion ^ 

of the speaker, superadded to the simple meaning ^ ) 

*f Why will ye die r 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks the 
question ; as. Who said so ? When will he come ? What 
shall I do? Why dost thou weep? and when two 
words are set in contrast, or in opposition to one ano- 
the,r,. they are both emphatic ;f as, Washington is the 
father, not the tyrant, of the people ', he was ihej^^r, 
not the traitor, of America, 

• Se^ Chapter Vfll- f Sec Chapter Hi for JExam^lee, 
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In order to know which is the emphatical word in a 
sentmce) cmsider the who/i design / the reader or speak* 
«r most stddy to attain a ju3t conception of the force 
and spirit of the sentiments which he is to pronounce. 
To \9f the emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant 
exercise of good sense and attention. It^requires a true 
andjdst taste, and will arise- from our feeling delicately 
onrselvesi and from judging accurately, what will best 
snrike^heiedings of others. 

Care should be taken not to use emphatical words 
i^ ofien.: It' is only a prudent use of them that will 
produce their proper effect. 

Let the reader or speaker observe strictly thermanner 
which he uses to disringtiishotieiword from another in 
conversation^ for in familiar discourse we seldom fail 
to ex|||ss ourselves emphatically, and always place the 
emphasis right; Let the<same aatural mode be adopted 
when reading and speaking in public, .and the reader 
will have an infallible rulft of laying the em phasis^ right 
t&allsentences^themeiming of which he comprehends. 

O^PAUS^^R' STOPS; 

RULB V* 

Ac^jfuire a jusi Variety of Pause and Cadence, 
]^U$ES> or rests, in speaking and reading, are a to- 
tid^cessation^of the voice,, during a perceptible, and in 
many cases, a measurable, space of time« . 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and to; 
the hearer. To the ipeakdr^ that he may breathe> and 
relieve the argam of speech from too long action. To 
^sit bearer r that the ear may be relieved from sound 
continued toa long, and that the- understanding may 
^ have time to mark .cbe^ distinction of sentences, and 

tkeir severrf^nembers* 

There are two kinds of pauses ; first, emphatic^ pans* 
ea, and next> such as mark the distinction of the sense. 
An emphatical pause is made after something has been 
said of great importance, and on whicHthe ^eakerde'*^ 
Sires to fix the hearer's attention. Such pauses have 
the same efiect as a strong emphasis^ aiid are subject to. 

2* 
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the same rulesj especially that of not ming-^im ^tmfn^ 
qumtlj. 

Paufes in reading and public speaking, mi^9t be gov- 
erned by the same manner in which we utter ourselves 
in ordinary, sensible conversation, and not upon the 
stiff, artificial manner which we acquire from reading 
books according to the common punetuationv The 
points in printing are far from marking all the pauses 
which ought to be used in speaking. A formal atten- 
tion to those resting plaets^ has been the cause of a te- 
dious monotony, bj leading the reader to a similar /on^ 
at every stopy and an uniform cadence at every period. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive^ they must 
not only be used in the right place^ but also accompani- 
ed with a proper tone of voice ^ by which the nature of 
these pauses is intimated. Sometimes it is only ||sligbt 
and simple suspension of voice that is proper 00^1^* 
times a degree of cadence in the voice is required ; and 
sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence, which, denote 
t)ie sentence to be finished^ In all these cases we are ta 
re|xilate ourselves, by attending to the same manner, 
in ^hich nature teaches us to speak when engaged in 
r^al and earnest discourse with others.- 

It IS a general rale, that the suspending pause should 
be used when the sense is incomplete y and the closing 
cwoe, when it. is finished. But there are phrases, in 
which, although the sense is not completed, the voice 
takes the closings rather than the suspending pause ; and 
others, in which nbe sentence finishes by the pause of 
suspension.* f- . . 

Nothing n more destructive to energy and propriety 
than the habit of confounding t\i^ dosing pause with 
that fall of the voice, or cadence^ with which many 
readers uniformly finish a sentence. The tones and is- 
ficxions of the voice, at the close of a sentence, should 
be varied according to the getieral nature of the dis- 
course, and the particular construction and meaning of 
the sentence* In plain narrative and argumentation % 
attention to the manner in whi»h we relate a fact, op 
maimain an argument, in conversation, will show thar 

•See Chapter XI, 
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it U fir^^lueBtly more proper to raise the voice^ than to 
fell it, at the end of a sentence. 

la paih$$ic pieces ^ especially those of the plaintive^ ten' 
der^ or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often re- 
qnire a still greater cadence of the voice. The best 
method of correcting a uniform cadence^ is frequently 
to read select sentences in which antitheses^ are introduc* 
ed ; and atgume^attve piecesyf or such as abound with 
interrogative SiX or earnest exclamations,^ 

Os THE PITCH AND MANAGEMENT of thjk 

VOICE. 

Rule VL 

• PitcB your voice in- your ordinary Speaking Key. 

THE first attention of every one who reads or speal^ 
in public, is to be clearly understood by all who hear 
him. Much depends for this purpose on the proper 
pitchy and management of the voice. Every person has 
three pitches in his voiccT, the highy the middle^ and the 
low one. The middle pitch is that, which is used in 
ordinary discourse, from which he either rises or falls, 
as the matter of his discourse, or emotions of his mind 
may require. This middle pitch therefore 13 what ought 
to^ be used, for two reasons ; first, because the organs of 
the voice are stronger, and more pliable in this.pitcb, 
from constant use ; and the second reason is> because it 
is more easy to rise or fall from xh^l pitch, to. high Of 
Aw, with regular proportion. » 

The quantity of sound, necessary to fill even a large 
spacej is much smaller than is generally imagined ;. and 
to the being well heard, and clearly understood, a good 
djid distinct articulation contributes more, than power 
of voice. Possessed of tljat, a man with a weak voice^ 
Has infinite advantages over the strongest without it. If 
the voice be weak, and the articulation good, the attention 
and silence of the hearers will be proportionably great- 
er, that they may not miss any thing that is said. 

• Sec Chapter II. and XXXVIIl. 4 See Chapter IX and Vir, 
t See Chapiftr Xiy . and LIII. ^See Otupm X. and Xi* 
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The best rule for a speaker to observe iS| never to^ 
utter a greater quantity of'voice' than he can afford 
tdthout pain to himself, or any extraordinary effect. 
"WhiUt he does this, the other organs of speech will 
be at liberty to discharge their several offices with ease ; 
and he will always have his voice under command* But 
when he transgresses these bounds, he gives up .the 
reins, and has no longer any management of it. 

Ta acquire the power of changing the key on which* 
yott'Speak, at pleasure, accustom your^^lf to pitch your 
voice in different keys, from the lowest to the Jiighest 
notes you can command . Many of these would neitlier 
be proper or agreeable injpeaking vbut such a practice^ 
will give you such a command oF voice, as rs scarcely 
to b& acquired by any other method. * Having gained 
the power to speak with ease at several heights ^of the 
voice, read, as, exercises on this rule,^siich compositions 
as have a variety of speakers,* or such as relate dia« 
)ogues,f observing the height of voice which is proper 
to each, and endeavour to change them as nature dtrects. 

Different species of speaking require diffierent heights^- 
of voice. Nature instructs-us to rAatea story^ to sufh^ 
fori an argument, to command z ^ervanU .to utter excla-* 
mations of ang^ or rage, to pour fourth iatnentafUniznd 
sorrows f not only with different tones, but with diffident 
tUvations of voice. The vagKant, when he be>gs ; the 
sotdier^ when he givesthe word of tommand ; the watch^ 
«9m;i, whenhe announces the hour of :tlie nighty the^ 
sovereign^ when he issues his edict-; the senator % when he ^ 
harangues ; the lowr^- when he^ whispers his tender tale>. 
do not diffelr more inthe tones^ vtlii^h they use, than in . 
ifae hj ID which they speak. Reading and speakingi 
therefore, in which all the. variations of expression in 
reaJ ii/ezre copied, must have continual variations inr> 
&e height of the voice. 

Sometimes the height of the voice may be altered^ 
ifk the same composition, in passing from one part ta- 
another, without any change of person* 

^Sce Chapter XB for fiuiBplet* - t See dialogues. 
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TONES. 

RtTLE. VII. 

Let the Emotions and Passions^ which your Words iiipreiif 

he accompanied with correspondent Tones^ Looks, and 

Gesture. 

TONES are different both from emphasis and pauses^, 
consisting in the modulatidn of the Toice, the notes or 
variations of sound which we employ, in expressing our 
sentinients. 

There it not an act of the mind^ an exertion of the 
fincyi or an emotion of the heart, which has not its pe^- 
cuKar tone, or note of the voice, by whfch it is to be ex- 
pressed \ and which is suited exactly to the degree of 
internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use of these 
tones, that the life^ spirit, beauty, and harmony of de-^ 
livery consist. 

If we enter into the spirit of the author's sentiments^^ 
as well as into the meaning of his words, we shall not fail 
to deliver the words in suitably varied tones. There are 
very few, who have not an accurate use of emphasis, 
pauses, and /offif/, when they utter their sentiments in 
earnest discourse ; and the reason that they have not 
the same use of them in reading aloud the sentiments of 
others, may be traced to the very defective and errone- 
eo& method in which the art of reading is taught \ 
whereby ^11 the various^ natural, expressive tones of speech 
are suppressed^ and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading 
notes, are substituted for them. 

Gestures are the motions of the hands, or the body» 
corresponding with the sentiments which the speaker de- 
signs to express. It is quite unnatural in a public speak- 
er, and incon^ent. with that earnestness and serious* 
Bess which he ought to discover in all afiairs of moment, 
to remain umx^ov^id in his- outward appearance^ and to 
let the words drop from his mouth without any expres- 
sion of meaning, or warmth in his gesture. The general 
rale, in |he use of gestures, is to be natural and easy. 
Attend to the looks and gesture/ in which earnestness, in-" 
dignatim, eompastiofl, or any other emotion, 4moyet9 k^ 
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s^lf to the best advantage in the common intercouse of 
men ; and let aa imitation of these be your models with 
care, however, that you'" ^erstep not the modesty ofNa^- 
turef 

The tone of the voice expresses the various emotions 
and passions, more emjyhaticaUy than mere words. La^- 
fneniation and sorrow are expressed by a hw tone ^ a 
spirited commund by .a much higher ; wheo a pathetic ad' 
dress is made, the tone of the voice must be on the tntd^ 
die tey^ not too hWf nor too high v but in a manly ^firm^ and ^ 
yjet plaintive tone.* Finally, in reducing every part of 
a just delivery to practice, guard against every appear- 
ance of affectation^ as a certain ruin of good reading or 
speaking. Let your manner, ^v'hatever it is^^be your 
own \ whatever is natural, though accompanied with 
defects, is likely to please, because it has the appearance 
of coming from the heart. To attain a graceful, forci-^- 
ble, and persuasive manner, is in the power of most per- 
son^ if they will follow nature, and will speak in pub-- 
lie as they do in private^ when they sp^ak-in earnest i 
and frona^ the heart* 

Of ths stops or POINTS an© other CH AUAC; / 

TERS 0SEi> IN WRITJNG. ^ 

THE use of punctuation is designed, fir^t to assist the - 
reader to discern the grsunmatical construction, and h 
next to regulate his ptonunci^on f The several stops^ 
as they are used in pnntiag, shall be mentioned, with 
pattitttlar reference^^however, to the observations luider ; 
the fifth Rule. 

The points are;the#0niiNi,tlie semictAn^ xla^tokm^ the 
period^ the note of imierrcfg^thi^ztLd the note of admire 
tfon^ or ^Mlamsaion. 

A comma 0] denoiing^ especially in long sentences, a 
tbtlt elevation of the voice, is the shorted pause, and may 
be held ^hile yoo count one* 

Asemieolott [;]'denotmg for the most ^t an evenness 
of the voice, may be held while you count t^o, 

Ard/9^[:]mark$ a Jitt/e deyiremoa of ithe voice, and 

 SeaCbapter XTI. for Examples.- t Sec Rule V. 
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'^f^equires a pame while you count ihrei. The colpnmtk 
semicolon are often used promiscuously* 

A perhd [ .3 is a full stopi denoting a greater, depression 
of the voiceg than the colon^ and^nay be held while yoa 
Qdyintfour. 

*A n9$e of integration [?] is used when a question ie 
asked, and denotes an elevatioa of the voice, attended 
with a forcible pronunciation. 

K note of admiration \y\\%M%t& after a sentence ex* 
.pressing surprise or emotion, and denotes a tone of voice 
suited to the sentisient. This and the note of interrogom 
^ion require a pause while you count j^«r. 

A quotation [<— * or «— *'] includes a sentence, taken 
from an author. 

A parenii)esis{y]{to be avoided as much as possible) 
inchides a sentence, which may be omitted without in- 
juring the sense, and denotes a depression of the voice, 
■and a quick pronunciation. 

A caret £a3 denotes an interlineation, and shows 
where to bring in what was omitted in the first writing. 

A kjphenXr^ joins the parts of a word together, espe- 
^cially such as are written partly in one line, and partly 
in another. ' The word in thi« case must be divided ac- 
cording to the most approved rules of a good pronun* 
.ciationr* 

An apastrofbe ['] is a sign of the possessive case^ and 
.-contract words; as, tov*d for loved* 

A. paragraph ^^1 is sometimes used to distinguish a 
~«ew. subject. 

A. diuresis X^*^ divides two vowels which otherwise 
«woald be sounded together; ^ Raphe^L 

A section^lf^ divides a dbcouree, or chapter in^oiesi 
-.parts. 

Axtiniix or hand {tis3''\ ^its eut a remarkable pas- 
>sage, or something that requires partv^ulav attention. 

An asteriii, or Kttle /^or £*] directs the reader to the 
smargin, or to- the bottom of the page. Two or more 
. asterisks generally denote the omission of some letters in 

*'The best siid «a»ie«t oile for dhridtng the tyllablM ia spelling, 
it tO'divide th«m as they sire naCur»Uy dmded in a right pronun* 
ciatien. Sec Staniford • Grammar, second editiun, page 8th. 
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a wordier of some bold or indelicate ezpressioiii or 
some defect in the manuscript. 

An ellipsis [ — 2 is alsousedi when some letters m a 
word, or some words in a verse^ are omitted^ as^ 
" i— ;g" for king. 

An cbelisk lf]paraHels [||] and the letters of the alpha- 
bet| and figures, are used to refer the reader to th« 
margin, or to the bottom of the page. 

CHAPTER I. 

SENTIMENTS. 

IF the mind is well cultivated, it produces a store of 
fruit ; if neglected, it is overrun with weeds. 

A wise man carries all his treasure within himself. 
What fortune gives, she may take away ; but a wise 
man does not depend upon her mercy, and is therefore 
beyond her reach. 

*Tis education forms the common mind. 
Just aa the twig it bent the tree^s indin d. 

Theiear of thedord is the beginning of knowledge ; 
but fook despise wisdom and instruction. 

A great, a good, and a right mind, is a kind of divin- 
ity within us, and may be the blessing of the slave as 
well as the prince, 

.A good concienee is both the testimony and reward 
of a good life. 

Human society resembles an arch of stone ; all would 
fall to the ground, if one piece did not support another. 

• Of all the felicities attached to human nature, that of 
a firm and tender friendship ranks the first ; it sweetens 
icares, dispels sorrows, and is an antidote against the se« 
verest calamities. 

To know how to support adversity, is to deserve pros- 
perity. Afflictions arc sent for the exercise of virtue. 

We are all surrounded and beset vrith evils ; and as 
.they cannot be avoided, the mind ought to be prepared 
to encounter them. 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyet may roN, 
Charms strike the sight ; but merit %iint the iovt. 
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Beauty, as a flowery blossom, soon fades ; but the di- 
vine excelleiMries of the mind, like the medicinal virtues 
of a plant,remain in it when all thos^charmr arc withered. 
The desire ot pleaskig may be termed the happiest of 
all desires, because it seldom fails of attaining its end^ 
when not disgraced by affectation. 

Tis a fair step towanls virtue and happiness, to delight 
in the society of the good and wise-, and if those cannot 
be met with, the next point is to keep n^ company at ati. 

It requires time to deliberate upon friendship \ but 
the resolution once taken, my friend is entitled to the 
secrets of my heart ; and I look upon my thoughts to 
be as safe in his breast as iii my own. 

Never condemn a friend unheard^ without letting 
him know both his accuser and hb crime. 

Ingratitude is more baneful than a pestilential Tapour, 
and more destructive tQ society than a band of roBberu 
. Ingratitude is so dangerous to itselfi and so detesta« 
ble t6 others, that one would imagine that nature had 
sufficiently provided against the practice of it, without 
the necessity of enforcing it by law. Not to return one 
good office for another, is absolutely inhum4» g but to 
return evii for good^ is diaholical. 

Wkea a man loses bis integrity j he loses the founda- 
tion of his virtue. 

There is so wonderful a grace attached to virtue^ that 
even, the worst of characters, acknowledge its power 
though they are incapable of feeling its effects. 

. So powerful is the influence of virtue, and so gracious 
t|i^ deigns of Providence, that every man has a guide 
witbixt his own bosom for the practice of it. 

A, contented mind is a continual feast ; and the pleas- 
ure of the banquet is greatly augmented by knowing 
that each man may become his own entertainer.. 

Ourpassiona are $1 diseas^^ whichj by frequency and 
aeglecti becomes fatal* 

CHAPTER Ii:* 

IT costs us more to be miserable f than would make US 

perfectly happy. How cheap and easy is the service of w- 

tue ; and how dear do we pay for our vw/. 

♦S««Rnle Vi page 17» 
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There \b nothmg ionouraHe, that is not inMcati* and 
notbing ffuan^ hut vrh^thtB gut/tin it. 

Anger may glance into the bosom of a wise man ; but 
rests only in the bosom ol fools. 

The temperate man's pleasures are duraile^ because 
they are regular \ and his Ufe calm and serene^ because 
k is innocent. 

Agood conscience IS to the /0&/,vhat £^a//i& is tothe j^o^. 

It costs more to revenge injuries than to har them. 

It often happens^ that those are most desirous of gov^ 
eming others^ \?ho are least able to govern themselvesm 

When much gratitude is found in a poor. man» it may 
be taken for granted there would be as much genensityi 
if he t?ere a riri& man. 

When you see the anger of a friend begin to kindle, 
if you would do good^ throw water thereon to cool, not 
V^ood to inflame it. 

Virtue is the greatest ornament ; it is necessary to the 
youngs comfortable to the Agedy serviceable to the^ow, an or*' 
nament to the richy an honour to the fortunate, a support to 
the unfortunate. She ennobles the slave ^znd exahs aobil" 
ity itself In short, let it be remembered, that none can 
be disciples of the graces but in the school of virtue / 
and that those who wish to be hveiy, must learn to be good. 

The /rhest of a miser might as well contain trass as 
gold, unless benevolence should pour it into the lap of ^i/- 
tress% or generosity place it in the hands of mw'i^. 

That friendship, which makes the least noi^e, is often 
the tn$st useful ; and a prudent friend is generally of 
more service than a zealous one* 

A man of virtue is an honour to his country , a glory t« 
humanity, a satisfaction to himself and a benefactor to the 
world. He is rich without; oppression, charitable without 
ostentation, courteous without deceit, and brave without 
vice. 

The greatest wisdom of speech is to know when, and 
what, and where to speak f the time, matter, and manner; 
the next to \t is silence. As we should nev^r construe 
that in earnest which is /^il^fi in yV/r, so we should not 
speak that in jest which may be, construed in earnest. 

As, amongst wfV< men, he is the wi/w^ who thinks he 
know9, Jeastf sOy amongst y»p//, be is the greatest who 
Chliik^ he kn»W8 fmst. 
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Virtue's i!i»^ friend of Ufit the tou! of bmittb^ 
Hht poar nan*! comftrtt and the rir<& man's xoeaM. 

Clearness Is the rule of speakings as sincerity it themk 
«f thinkings Too bright sallies of wit^ like flashes erf 
Ughtnuigf rather 4azzie thaa illuminati. 

Order it Heaven*! first law ; and this confcsr, 
Some are, «nd must be,;r^a/cr than the rat ; 
Ifrlore ricbtnor^ t<r£rr— >hut tvlio infers from hence/ 
That such are happier^ shocks all common sense. 

The immortal mind, perhaps, will quit a eotti^e vith 
le^ regret than it woiddthe splendour q(^ palace f and 
the breadiless dust sleep ait quietly beneath the grassy 
iutfy as ia0d«r the parad^i of a cosily inonumenU The^ie 
are insignificant circumstances to a spirit doomed to an 
endless duratioti of misery or Hiis. 

No trees bear fruit in autumn, unless they llossote 
in the spring. To the. end that our age may be profit- 
ftlHe^ an4 Idden with ripe fruity let us all endeavour 
t]^ our youth may be studious, and flowered with the 
blossoms of learjiing and observation. 

,Wheo., a jciaa Is in ^mpany with his betters, it is 
inore advisable to hear ihan to speak: it is better to 
4reftp than to sow* 

A woman of true sense will be always ambitious not 

of gaining admiration, but of deserving it. 

C^unt that dmf tost, whose low descending tun 
View3 from thy hand no worthy action done. 

Of all the virtues, there ^e none ought more to be 
]nc^iGated. imp tht pund of a young girl than modesty 
and m^inesSm 

We must,. //a this nuorld^ gain a relish for tfuth and 
virtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge and 
perfection, which are to make us happy in tie next. 

The thought of immortality, the hope of endless hap- 
piness^ is enough to animate the soul with the noblest 
ambition ; and yet make it look with the humblest. 
cpmpasi^on upon that part of the creiation that waxlts 
so divine a hope. All who would please the great, must 
be flatterers; but the true province of friendship is to 
put us in mind of our -own laults. . 
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Among the Romans it waf oot tb# ^;<? which hon- 
oured the maTter^ \mtt\i^ masifr the h^tue, A cottage 
With them became as august as a temfiCi vrhen jmsUce^ 
tgenermty^ probity^' sincerky^. and homtir, were lodged ia 
it : and how can ahou^e be called /mn//, which contaiaB 
so many apd such great virtues P 

An extraorcttnary merit may He hidden under a mean 
habit, as a rich garment may coyer enormoua vieee. 

Silence is sociVetimes more . significant ax>d , subUme, 
4han the most noble and most exj>rfts$ive ejoqu^ce ; 
and is, on many; occasions, the indkiuiQn.of a great 
xnind. 

. Cruel sportx were thought very high reflections on 
the politeness *of the Romans, Are they not much 
greater on the merey and humanity of Christians ? 

Every wise man will consider this life o«ly as it may 
.(^ndaceto the h^ppijaeas of the ^/i^/r j:.apd che.er&iUy 
saarifice the pleasures q£ zfe^xi years. to tho^^pf ^Urttky. 
, Money i like manure, doee no good ^U it 13 s^ead ; 
there is no real use of riches>exc4$tinth^dktributi(»^^ 
the rest is all conce^it. r , . , 

Virtue is the foundation of honour amle^teem ; ^nd 
the source of all beauty, order, and bappioeca.ia nature. 

Beauty and wl will die, learnmg will r^lsh smay^^nd 
all the &rts of life be sooa £D>rgotiens but virtue will 
remain forever. , . - ; . . 

This is the i^ste.pf m^n.: tc^ Ije fku** ^ovth , 
The t«ndcT ieaTes of hope ; to^morro-w blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The thtrif Jiiy*c6me%^ host, a kHtift^/r&tt,' 

CHAFfER IV. ^ 
QN THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. ' 

1. WE complain of the shortness of time, and yet 
have much more than we know what to do with ; for 

' our lives are spent either in doing nothing at all, in do- 
ing nothing to the purpose, or else^ in doing nothing 
that we ought to do. 

2. Melancholy as this picture appears, and disgrace- 
ful as it certainly is, to a rational and reflecting beings I 
fear, if we were to take an impartial view of our lives, 
too many of us wouid have reason to acknowledge tRe 
justness of the censure. 
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3. Every fool» ^ays Ch«seerfield, who slattenTs away 
liU whole tini^ m Mothings^ has some trite obiervation at 
hand, to prove both its value and its Seetness ; and, 
though they feel the necessity of employing it wtU^ they 
squander it away, without comidering that ita k»t it 
irrecoverable. 

4 There are two $orts of uoderstafidtng, which pre^ 
▼enc a man from ever becoming condiderable ; the one 
is a £isy, the other zfrivohm^ mind. The lazy ntndl 
will not take the trouble to search to the bottom of any 
thing, but, discouraged by the slightest difficulties, 
atops short, and contents itself with easy and superficial 
knowledge»rather thansubmittoasmall degree of trouble. 

5 "^Iratever you pretend to learni you ought to have 
ambition enough to desire to excel in ; for mediocrity is 
a proof of weaJcncts, and ftrfaihn may always be pur- 
chased by applicatioi^^ Knowledge, says an elegant 
writer, is a comforTable and necessary shelter for us lA 
an advanced age \ but if we do not plant it while young. 
It will affmd us no shade when we grow old. 

6. Tet too close an application to the improvement 
of your mind is not to b^ expected, so as to exclude 
plea8u«e,orbaQtsh recreation; Be careful to remember 
(hat your foundation of knowledge must be established. 
before you are eighteen \ for when you are odce intro- 
duced into the world, your application will be incessant- 
ly interrupted, and your studies suspended. All diffi- 
culties may be overcome by perseverance; and even 
the defects of nature may be conquered, 

7. A-remarkable instance of the power of persever- 
ance is. demonstrated in the conduct of Demosthenes,. 
an Athenian orator i, who, anxious to obt;ain perfectioa 
in the art of speaking, not only conquered an absolute* 

•impedimeiit of speech, but, from being one of the mo«t 
lungracefuif, became one of the most gractful orators of 
^thens. 

^ in the distritotion of your tlm^e^ let the first hour 
«f therday be devoted to the service of your Maltr, 
Accustom yourselves to the practiee of religious horn* 
dgc, at a n^ttural expression of gratitude to ibV», for all 
his bounty and benevokoce* Consider it as the serviigsr 

a* " 
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9i the GU>d of your fathers ^ of him to whom ymit pa- 
reat$ devoted you \ of him whom, in former ag^s, yo«r 
ancestors honoured, ai>d by whom they are now reward- 
ed and blessed in heaven. 

9. Seneca tells us, tiiat the first petition, we offer to 
God, ought to be z good conscience ; the ucMd for he^Xt^ 
of mind ; and the third for health of body. After these 
petiiions, it will be necessary ypu should accustom your* 
selves to make a regular distributioii of time for the 
different avocations which are to occupy it. This wijl 
be found one of the best method.sthat can be adopted^ 
both for the practice of youth, and tlK)se of a more ad* 
Tanced period* 

. CHAPTER V. 
INGRATITUDE ^-story of inklm amd tarico. 

1. AMIDST the. various vices to *rMch human na* 
tore is prone, and wliich mark the degradation it has 
suffered, none more strikingly evince it» debasemcmt 
than the practice of ingratitude. For other vice*) and 
other failings reason may* be able to assign a cause ) but 
for that she must search in vain. That kindness should 
ever be returned with cruetiy^ or ejection be treated with 
neglect^ is humanitfs shame ^ and rrtai^s ditgr^e* ^ 

2. Mr- Thomas Inkle, a yoting London merrhant,^ 
was the third son of a wealthy citizen, who had car^ully 
instilled into his mind a love of gain, and a desire of ao- 
quiring wealth ; and this propensity, which he had im* 
bibed from precept, and felt from nature, was the grand 
indncement for him to try his fortune in- the West-In- 
dies. Inkle*s person was absolutely the reverse of hte 
mind ; the former was manly and noble, but the latter 
mean and contracted. . . 

S. During the voyage, the Achilles, the name of tl'ie 
▼essel in which h<s embarked, put into a creek to avoid 
the fury of a storm ; aiid young Inkle, with several of 
the party, went on shore, to take a view of a scene so. 
entirely new. They had net walked far up the cotmtfy 
before they were observed by a party of Indians, and 
fear and apprehension lent wings to their flight. < Inkie 
^•utran his companions, and, breathless wi^h terror, 
ibught security in the tbiciket of a fo3ce«t. 
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4. He bftd not been long in that forlorn sttuatioti, 
when his astonishment was called forth by the appear- 
ance of a young female^ whose benignant countenance 
seemed instantly te compassionate his forlorn situation. 
The name of the female was Yarico. Gentleness and 
sweetness were displayed in every feature ; and when 
Inkle, by signsj acquainted her with his forlorn situationi 
she evidently proved that sympathy was confined to no 
particular clime, and that humanity depends not upon 
the colour of the skin. 

5. The generous Indian was a woman of high birth ; 
and knowing that the tenderness she felt for the un- 
fortunate stranger would be displeasing to her parents^ 
she felt the necessity of disguising it. She carried Inkle 
to a remote cave, supplied his wants, and daily adminis- 
tered to his comforts. Her affection in time became so 
stroBg, that she scarcely could exist btit in his presence. 

6. F^arftd that he would grow weary of his confine- 
mem^ she used to watch the opportunities of her patents^ 
absence, asd then conduct him into the beauteous 
groves, with which that country abounds \ then p^r* 
suade him to lie down and slomber, ^Hod anxiously watch 
by him for fear be should be disturbed. His liitle dwet- 
ling was adbrned with all the*art that native elegance 
coidd suggest,^ and uiMuspecting innocence employ, to 
snakeat •appe^ pieasing to her lover's eyes. 

7. At length Yarico had the happiness of finding In- 
kle understand her langnage, and had the felicity of 
hearing falm express the strength of his gratitude, and 
power of fads love. Inkle was constantly representing 
the joys that would await them, if they could once re- 
turn to England, and painted the excess of his pai^n 
in snch glowing colours, that the unsuspecting Yarico 

%oiild not doubt its sincerhy, and at length promised not 
only to become the partner' of his flight, bm diiily 
watch the arrival of some vessel to promote it. 

8. The whhed for object soon appeared ; theunsus- 
|>kf0trs Yarico \eft the abode of her doating parents, anrf, 
forgetful 6i her dutr, thought only of her affection^. 
TPhe sh?p in which they had embarked was botfnd foir 
Barbadoes, and all Inkle^s ideas of acquiring wealth re^* 
turned vrith double force, l^t^ wiuch bad beto A 
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transitory passioni and which had acquired its founda*- 
tion in interest^ now yielded to a superior claim. His 
freedom once obtainedi the means were totally forgot- 
ten, and the unfortunate Tari<:o considered as a tax upon 
his bounty. 

9. As soon as the vessel arrived at Barbadoesi the 
merchants crowded round it for the purpose of purchas- 
ing their slaves. The despicable Inkle was animated at 
the sight, and resolving to relieve himself of what he 
considered as a burthen, offered the beauteous Taricoi 
his amiable deliverer, to the highest bidder ! It was in 
vain that she threw herself on her knees before him, or 
pleaded her tenderness or affection ; the heart that could 
be dead to gratitude was lost to lave / and the unfortimate 
Tarico was doomed to a life of slavery / / 

CHAPtEk VI. 

STORY OF ALCANDZR AND S£J^IMIl/S. 

I* ALCANDER and Septimius were two Atheni- 
an sti^dents, who/ie taste for the arts and sciences be*^ 
cao^e the foundation oi their future friendsbip, and they 
.were scarcely ever seen apart. Although Alcandei's 
breast was animated by that tender aeptiment, a stiU 
jDore lively one found entrancey and the fair Hypatia 
became the object of his^ love i He declared his passion 
and' vat accepted. 

3. Septimius happened to have left the city, whenl^a. 
friend ficfit s^w the blooming fair one» and did not re* 
tm^ until the day fixed upon fov his mairriage.. The 
snement that introducedhim to the vkw of such perfec* 
tion was fatal to hif peace i and the struggle between. 
love and friendUiip became too viiilent for his re&olutioa. 
A sudden s^xid dangerous fever attacked him ^ and th# 
unsuspicious Alcander iniroduced the object of his ajSe<;r 
tion to assist him in his nnwearied care of his friend. 

% The sioment the physicsaos bebel4 Hypatia enter, 
they were no longer at a loss t4) ascf^uat for th^ir ga^ 
liient's iiliMSS i wS^ ealliag Alcander aslfLe, they inform- 
ed him of the nature of it» and alio expressed their fears 
that Septimius' recovery was impossible i Tortured be- 
tween the dread of losing the friend of his heart, an4 
lionised at the iika of reun^uishuig the 
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fectioii| his anguidi ior some time deprived him of ut» 
lerance; but» recovering that fortitude which had ever 
marked his conduct, he flew to the bed-side of his ap* 
patently clying friend, ^nd promised to renounce lus 
cfaim to Hypatia^ if she consented to a union with Sep- 
Vilnius. 

4. Whether Hypatia had not been strongly attached 
to the amiable Alcander, or whether compassion urged 
.her to accept the hand of his friend, is uncertain } but 
they were united, quitted Athens, and went directly to 
Septimius*hcu?eatRome. Hypatia's frictnds, imagining 
Alcander had relinquished his betrothed bride for the 
sakeofa.rich reward,commenced an action against him 
for a breach of promise ; and the judges, biased by the 
representations of his enemies, ordered that he should 
pay a heavier fine than his whole property amounted to* 

5* The wretched Alcander W9$ now reduced to the 
mo^ melancholy situation ; his friend absent, the object 
of his love lost, and his own character stigmatized with 
teseness ! Being absolutely unable to pay the demand, 
•his person became the [voperty of his oppressors, add 
lie was carried imo tfaetnarket plate, and sold as a com- 
saon-^lave, A Thracian merchant became hts purchas- 
tTy aad for several years he endureda Kfe of torment. At 
tengthliberty presented tttelf to his view, and the oppor- 
'tunity ^i iiigbt was »ot to be rejected. Alcander ar- 
dently embraced it, and arrived at Rome in the dtisk of 
fbeefveiiii^g. 

- 6. Frieiidlessj hopeleis, and forlorn, the getierous Al- 
cander had noplace fef shelter, and necessity cofirtpetled 
hiitito seek a Icslgiftgin a gloomy cavern; Two robbers, 
vfho had'teiig been ftispected to frequent that spot, ar- 
rived there so^fn after m/idntght, and, disputing about 
their booty, fortunately did not perceive his presencfe. 
One df them at length was so exasperated' against hts 
cotnpaniol!, thatj drawing* a dagger from his side, he 
plunged it into his heart,- and left him, weMering ill his 
bk)od at the nwuth of the cave, " 

.7. Alcander^s miseries had been so accumulated, and 
his distress so imdeserved,- that- his ^firind at last Was 
morn down by his afflictions, and he became indifferetit 
to every thing around him. In this situation he was 
discovcfred, and dragged to a court of justice, as the raur- 
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derer of the man whose body h^i been found In the 
cave. Weary of existence^ he did not deny the charg^j^ 
and sentence was going to be pronounced against biix)» 
when the mnrdereri smitten with a pang of conscience^ 
entered the courts and avowed the fact. 

S. Astonishment seized every mind^ but particulariy 
that of the jndge who was goxog to condemn hitn ; whot 
examining the coimtenance of a man capable of such sin- 
gular conduct* discovered the features of his beloved 
friend Alcander. Rising from the throne of justice, and 
flying to the bar of guilt, he caught his suffering Alcan* 
der in his arms, and, a^er sfaedhitng over him tears of 
joy and compassion, presented him to the Senators, at a 
man whose disinterested conduct had been the means of 
preserving his own ^xiste^ce. 



C;!APTER vir. 

CHARACTER OF A THUS FRIEND.^ 

1. CONCSRNING the man. you call your friend^ 
tell me» will he weep with you in the hour of distress? 
Will he foithfully reprove you to your face» for acucms 
for which others are ridiculing, or censuring you behind 
your back ? Will he dare stand forth in your defence 
. when detraction is secretly aiming its deadly weapon at 
your reputation ? Will he acknowledge you with the 
dame corduility^ and behave to you wit^ the same 
friendly attention in the. compi^y of your supcriosia 
in rank and fort^nciras wiien the claiins of pride or vani* 
ty do not interfere with thp^ of friend^liip ? 

.2. If misfortuaeft and loss^ sjbould oblige you to r^« 
lire imo the yralk of life» in which you cannot appear 
with the same distinction, or entertain your friends mirjjx 
(he same liberality as form^ly, will he stilithink himself 
happy in your society ? And, instead of gic^duaUy with* 
drawing hin^self from an unprofitable connexion, take 
pleasure in professing himself your friend^ and cheerful* 
ly assist yo^ to siy^port the. burden of your afflictions i 

3. When sickness^all-call you to retire from the gay 
and busy scenes of the worlds will he follow you into 
your gloomy retreat, and listen with attention xq your 

. ^Sm RuleY page H. 
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tale o£ woe ? Will he administer the bahn of coniola- 
ci^i to your £akinting spirit ? And» lastljj when death 
shall burst asunder every earthly ties will he shed a tear 
upon your graye, and lodge the dear remembrance of 
youi: mtttuad friendship in his heart, as a treasure never 
to be resigned i The man who will not do allthts^ may 
be your companion, your flatterer^ your seducer— but^ 
believe me, be is rut your friends 



CHAPTER VIIL 

OM ELOCUTION. 

1. Y017R very bad cnusciationt my soni gives me 
jeal concern ; and I congratulate both you and myself» 
that I was.in£<Mrmed of it, as I hope in time to prevent 
it ; and shall ever think myself, as hereafter yeu will, I 
am sure, think yourself, infinitely obliged to your friend^ 
for informing me of it. If this ungraceful and disagret^ 
able manner of speaking had, either by your negligence 
or mine, become habitual to you, as in a couple of years 
more it would have been, what a figure would you have 
made in company, or in a public assembly ! Who would 
haveBked you intheone,or attended toyou in the^ther? 

2, Read what Cicero and Quintilian say of enunda* 
tion, and see what a stress they lay upon the graceful- 
ness of it \ nay, Cicero goes further, and even maintains 
fbzt a good figure is necessary for an orator ; and, paf^ 
ticularly, that he must not be overgrown and clumsy. 
He riiows by it, that he knew manland well> end kttew 
the powers of an agreeable figure and a gmceftd manner. 
Men are much oftener ledby their hearts than by their 
vinderstandings. The way to the heart is through the 
senses ; please their eyes and their ears, and the work is 
half done. 

5. I have frequently known a man's fortune decided 
forever by his first address. If it is pleasing, people 
are harried involuntarily into a persuasion that he has a 
merit, which possibly he has not ; as, on the other hand, 
if it is ungrmce/iiitXheYzre immediately prejudiced against 
Ixim, and unwilling to allow him the merit it may be he 
has.— Nor is this sentiment so unjust and unreasonable 
as at first it may seem : for if a man has parts, be mu»» 
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know of how much conse^iience It k td him to I&ve a 
graceful manner of speakings and a genteel and pleasing ad- 
dressjhe will cultivate and iaxprove them tatheutmofit.' 

4. What is the constant and just observation as to all 
actors upon the stage ? Is it not that those who have the- 
most sense always speak the best, though they may not 
have the best voices ? They will spezk plaifily^ disiittctly, 
and with a proper emphasis^ be their voices ever so bad ; 
Had Roscius spoken quUhftbtcky zxidi ungraafuUy^ I will 
answer for it, that Cicero would not have thought him 
worth theoration which he madein his favour* 
. 5. Words wer£ givea us to communicate -our Idencs 
by i and there must be something incopceivably absur4 
in uttering them in &uch a manner, as that either people 
cannot understand them, or will not desire to understand 
them. I tell you truly and sincerely, that I sli^ll j udge of 
yAur partis by your speaking ^r/z^g/w//y or ungrtwefoUy., If 
you have parts, you will never be at rest till y^u h^ve 
]M*(Might yourself to the habit of speaking the moslgra^r 
fully i for I aver that it is in your power, 

^. You will desire your tutqr that you may jread aloud 
to him every day i and that he will interrupt and correict 
you eve^ry time you read toofast,^ do not observe the prop-* 
er //<^j^or lay a wrmg empheuis. You will take care>tt> 
open yauir teeth .wke»i you speak; to articulate every* 
word dk^ifuily i and to beg of any friend you speak toy 
to, reimod you, and ^top you, if ever you fall itito the 

7. You will read aloud to your&elf, and^ tiune your ii&» 
terfmcf to your .own .ear^. a»d read at £ic$t mu^b slower 
4baa you need do, in order to corf ect that sbamefulhab- 
k of spej^ingy^i/^r Asm you ought. In short, you will 
make it your toisiness, your study > and your pleasure jf^ 
speak Vfellifyau thmk\rigl^ Thi^refore what I have said 
14 more than sufficient if you. hane sense ^ and ten times 
;fBore wo^id not be sufficient if you h^ve not : $q here I 
re&tk« 
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CHAPTER IX- 

VIRTUE OUR HIGHEST INTEREST-* 

1. I FIND myself existing upon a little spoti sur- 
rounded every way by an immense unknown expansion. 
Where am I ? What sort of a place do I inhabit ? Is it 
exactly accommodated, in every instance^ to my conve- 
nience ? Is there no excess of cold, none of heat, to of- 
fend me ? am I never annoyed by animals, either of my 
own kind, or a different ? Is every thing subservient to 
me, as though I had ordered all myself ? 

2. No, nothing like it; the farthest from it possible. 
The world appears then not originally made for the 
private convenience of me alone ? It does not. But is 
it possible so to accommodate it, by my own particular 
industry ? If to accommodate man and beast, heaven 
and earth, if this be beyond me it is not possible. 
What consequence then follows ? Or can there be any 
other than this ? If I seek an interest of my own, de- 
tached from that of others, I seek an interest which is 
chimerical, and can never have existence. 

3. How then must I determine ? Have I no interest 
at all ? If I have not, I am a fool for staying here. It is 
a smoky house, and the sooner out of it the4>etter. But 
why no interest ? Can I be contented with none, but 
one separate and detached ? Is a somal interest joined 
with others such an absurdity, as not to be admitted ? 
The bee, the beaver, and tribes of herding animals, are 
enough to convince me, that the thing is somewhat, at 
least, possible. 

4>. How then am I assured that it is not equally true 
of man ? Admit it, and what follows ? If so, then honour 
zai. justice are my, interest; then the whole train of 
tnorai virtues is my interest \ without some portion of 
which, not even thieves can maintain society. 

5. But, further still — I stop not here — I pursue this 
social interest as far as I can trace my several relations^ 
I pass from my own stock, my own neighbourhood, my 
own nation, to the whole race of mankind dispersed 
throughout tlie earth Am I. not related, to them all by 
iht mutual aids of commerce ? by the generaf intercourse * 

• SeeRule V. page 17. 
4 . 
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of arts and letters ? by that common nature of which 
we all participate ? Again-— I must have food and cloth- 
ing: without a genial warmth I must instantly perith. 
Am I not related^ in this view, to the very earth itself; 
to^he distant sun, from whose beams I derive vigour ? 
To that stupendous coui*se and order of the infinite host 
of heafiren, by which the times and seasons ever uni- 
formly pass on ? Were this order once confounded, I 
could not probably survive a nioment. So absolutely do 
I (depend on this common welfare. 

6. What^ then, have I to do but to enlarge vir/iy/ into 
piiiyf Not ov^^ honour 2Sidi justice^ and what I owe to 
man, is my interest \ but gratitude^ also, acquiescence^ re^ 
lignatiofif adoration^ and all I owe to this great polityy 
;md its greater Governor, our common iParent. 

7. But if all these moral and divine habits l>e my in- 
terest, I need npt surely seek for a better. I have an 
interest compatit|le with the spot on which I live. I have 
an interest which may exist, without altering the plan 
of Providence ; Without mendinig or marring the gene- 
ral order of events. I can bear whatever happens with 
manlike magnanimity ; can be contented, and feel hap- 
py in the 'good which I possess ; and can pass through 
this turbid, this fickle, fleeting period without bewail- 
ings, envyings, murmurings, or complaints. 



CHAPTER X. 

SENSIBJLITY.* 

1. DEAR sensibility J Source inexhaustible ofall that 
18 precious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows ! Thou 
chainest thy martyr down upon his bed of str^w, and it 
is thou who liftest him up to heaven ! 

2. Eternal fbuntain of our feelings I It is here Itfate 
theey and this is thy divinity which stirs within me ; not, 
that in sbme sad and sickening moments, <« my soul 
shrinks back upon herself, and startles at destruction •'* 
—Mere pomp of words! but that I feel some genefiDiis 
joys and generous cares beyond myself— r-al I comes frofti 
thee, greaty great sensorium of the world ; which 'Vi- 
brates if a hair of cmrhtSid but falls upo» the»g<^mxd^ 
the remotest desert of thy creation. 

* See Rule V. page IT. 
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3. Touched by thee, Eugenia^ draws my curtain wheyi 
I languish ; hears the tale of.iny syaiptoms, and bJames 
the weather for the disorder of his nerves. Thou giv- 
est a portion of it sometimes to the roughest peasant^ 
who traverses the bleake&t mountains — he finds the lac- 
erated laaib of another's flock. 

4. This moment I beheld him leaning with hi« head 
against his crook, with«piteous inclination looking down 
upon it.— -0 ! had I come one moment sooner !-«It 
bleeds to death ! his gentle heart blee4s with it ! Peace 
to thee, generous swain !, I see thou walkest off with an- 
^sh ; but thy joys shall balance it : for happy is thy 
cottage, and happy is the sharer of it, and happy, are the 
lambs which sport about you. 

eHAPTER SJ. 

ON CRITICISM. 

1. AND how; did Garrick speak the soliloquy last 
night ? O ! against all rule, my lord,most ungrammatical- 
ly I Betwixt the substantive and adjective, which should 
agree together in number, case, and gender, he made a 
breach thus — stopping as if the point wanted settling ; 
— 2pd betwixt the verb, which your lordship knows 
should agree with the nominative case, he suspended 
his voice in the epilogue a dozen times, three seconds, 
and three-fifths by a stop watch, my lord, each time. 

8. Admirable grammarian ! — But, in suspending bis 
voice — was the sense suspended likewise ? Did no ex- 
pression of attitude or countenance fill up the chasm ? 
Was the eye silent ? Did you narrowly look ? I looked 
only at the stop-watch, my lord.— Excellent observer ! 

3. And what of this new book the whole world makes 
such a rout about ? O ! it is out of all plumb, my lord, 
quite an irregular thing ! Not one of the angles at the 
four corners was a right angle. I had my rule and 
compasses, my lord, in my pocket. —Excellent critic ! 

4*. And for the epic poem your lordship bid me look 
at ; upon taking the length, breadth, height, and depth 
of it, TLXii trying them at home upon an exact scale of 
Bossu's— it is out, my lord, in every one of its dimensions. 

5. Admirable connoisseur! — And did you step in to 
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take a look at the grand picture in your way back ? It is 
a melancholy dauby my lord ; not one principle of the 
pyramid in any one group ! And what a price ! for there 
is nothing of the colouring of Titian-— the expression of 
Rubens— the grace of RaphaejL — the learning of Poussia 
—the airs of Guido — or the grand contour of Angelo ! 

6. Grant me patience, just heaven ! — Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world — though jthe 
cant of hypocrites may be the worst) the cant of criti- 
cism is the most tormenting ! 

7. I would walk fifty miles on foot» to kiss the 
hand of that man^ who.se generous heart will give up the 
reins of his imagination into his author's hands— *be 
pleasedj he knows not nvhy^ and cares not wherefore. 



CHAPTER XII. 

X>ArJD'S LAMENTATION OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN.^ 

1 IT came to pass on the third day^ that, behold, a 
man came out of the camp from Saul, with his clothes 
rent, and earth upon his head \ and so it was, when he 
came to David, that he fell to the earth, and did obei- 
sance. And David said unto him, from whence comest 
thou ? And he said unto him, out of the camp of Israel 
am I escaped. 

2. And David said unto him, how went the matter ? 
I pray thee tell me. He answered, that the people are 
fled from the battle, and many of them are also fallen 
and dead, and Saul, and Jonathan, his son, are dead also. 
And David said unto the young man who told him, how 
knowest thou that Saul, and Jonathan, his son, be dead i 

3. The young man that told him said, as I happened 
by chance upon mount Gilboa, behold, Saul leaned upon 
his spear ; and 1q, the chariots and horsemen followed 
hard after him. And when he looked behind him he 
saw me, and called after me. And I answered,^^^ mm L 
And he said unto me, Who art thou ? And I answered 
him, I am an Amalekite. He said unto me again, stand, 
I pray thee, upon me, and slay me$ for anguish is come 
upon me, because my life is yet whole in me. * 

•See Rule VII page 21, 
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4. So I ctood upon him, and slew him, because I was 
sure that he could not live after he was fallen ; and I 
took the crown that was upon his head, and the brace« 
let th^ was on his arm, and have brought them hither 
unto my lord* Then David took hold on his clothe^* 
and rent them, 9nd likewise all the men that were trit|i 
him. And they mourned, and wept, and fasted until 
even, fpr Saul, and for Jonathan, his son, and for the 
people of the Lord, and for the liopse of Israel^ becaf^e 
they were fallen by the sword. 

5. And David said unto the young man who told him. 
Whence art thou ? And he answered, I am the son of ^ 
stranger, an Amalekite. And David said unto him^How^ 
wast thou not afraid to stretch forth thine hand to destroy 
tl^el^ord's Anointed ? and David called one of the young 
men J and said, go near, and fall upon hioi* And he 
smote him that he died. And David said unto him, 
thy blood be upon thine he^d^ for thy mouth hath testi- 
fied ^gains^ thee^ saying, I have slain the Lo^-d's Anoint- 
led. 

6. And David lamented with this lamentf^tion oyer 
Saul, ^d over Jonathan, his son.* <*The beauty of Is- 
r^jsl i» «lain upon thy high places. How are the mighty 
fallen ! Tell it not in Gath, publish It not in the streets 
of Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines re- 
joice^ Le3t the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 

7 "Ye mountjiinsof Gilbqa, let there be no dew,nei<- 
ther let there .be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ^ 
for .there the shield pf the mighty yr^? vilely cast a^ayt 
the 3bield of Saul, as though he bad ^pt be^n anointed 
with oil. From tke blopd of the slaip, f^rpori the fat qf 
the flighty, the how oi Jonat,l;ian turi^ed jnot bac]c, ;^nd 
Ibr &vff)fipf S^ul returned not empty. Te daughters of 
Igr^s^ly >weep o^^r Sau}, who clothed you in scarlet, iirit^ 
other delights^ ^bo put on ornaments of gold upon ypu^ 
9pp^/el. 

8. «<<yHLow ^^ ti\e mighty fallen in the mid3t of thf 
bsititle ! 0,Ipa9than,^t^tu wast slain ip t^iu^ high places* 
I am distces^ed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; yerf 
pleasant hast thou been unto me. Thy love to me wae 
wonderful, passing the love of wpmen. How are tlie 
eighty fallen^and the weapons of war perished ! 

4* •See Rule VII, page 91. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

INDUSTRY OF DEMOSTHENES. 

1. DEMOSTHENES had a weak voice, a thick way 
of speaking, and a very short breath ; notwithstanding 
which, his periods were so long, that he was often oblig- 
ed to stop in the midst of them for respiration. Tbrs 
occasioned his being hissed by the whole audience. As 
he withdrew, hanging down his head, and in the utmost 
confusion, Satyrus, one of the most excellent actors of 
those times, who was his friend, met him ; and, having 
learnt from himself the cause of his being so muck de* 
jected, he assured him that the evil was not without re- 
medy, and that the case was not so desperate as he im- 
agined. 

2. He desired him to repeat some of the verses of 
Sophocles or Euripides to him, which he accordingly 
did. Satyrus spoke them after him, and gave them 
such a tone, gesture, and spirit, with which he pro- 
nounced them, that Demosthenes himself found them 
to be quite different from what they were in his own 
manner of speaking. He perceived plainly what he 
Wanted, and applied himself to tho acquiring of it. 

^. His efforts to correct his natural defect of utter- 
ance, and to perfect himself in pronunciation, of which 
his friend had made him to understand the value, seem 
almost incredible, and proves that industrious persever- 
ance can surmount all things. He stammered to such a 
degree, that he could not pronounce some letters ; 
among others the letter R, with which the art he stu- 
died begins \ and he was so short breathed, that he 
could not utter a whole period without stopping. 

4. He overcame these obstacles at length, by putting 
pebble stones into his mouth ; and pronouncing several 
verses in that manner without interruption, and witk 
walking and going up steep and difficult places, so that 
at last no letter made him hesitate, and his breath held 
out through the longest periods. He went also to the 
sea shore \ and whilst the waves were in the most violent 
agitation^ he pronounced harangues^ to accustom himself 
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by the confused noise^f the waters, to the roar of the 
people, and the tumultuous cries of public assemblies. 

5. Demosthenes took no less care of his action than his 
voice. He had a large looking glass in his house, which 
served to teach him gesture, and at which he used to 
declaim, before he spoke in public. To correct a fault 
which he had contracted by an ill habit of shrugging up 
his shoulders, he practised standing upright in a very 
narrow pulpit, over which hung a sword, in such a man- 
ner, that if, m the heat of the action, that motion escaped 
him, the. point of the weapon might serve at the same 
time to admonish and correct him. 

6. His application to studies was no less surprising. To 
be the more removed from noise, and less subject to dis- 
traction, he caused a small room to be made for him un- 
der ground, in which he shut himself up sometimes for 
whole months,shaving on purpose half his head and face, 
that he might not be in a condition to go abroad. It was 
there, by the help of a small lamp, he composed his admi- 
rable orations, which were said by those, who envied him, 
to smell of the oil, to imply they were too elaborate. 

7. His pains were well bestowed ; for it was by these 
means that he carried the art of declaiming to the highest 
degree of perfection, of which it was capable ! Whence 
it is plain he well knew its value and importance. When 
he was asked threeseveral times which quality he thought 
most necessary in an orator, he answered each time^ 
•* Pronunciation/* 

S. By making the reply three times successively, he 
insinuated thzt pronunciation is the only qualification of 
which the want could least be concealed, and which h 
the most capable of concealing other defects ; aad that 
alooe could give considerable weight even to an indiffer- 
ent orator, when without it the most excellent could not 
hope the least success. As to Demosthenes, Cicero tells 
us, that his success was so great, that all Greece came in 
crowds to Athens to hear him speak ; and he adds, that 
merit so great as his could not but have the desired effect. 
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CHAPTER XIV.* 

PROOFS OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL> AND A 

FUTURE STATE. 

1 . YOU acknowledge ther^ is one self«exi$tent Beings 
and that from him all derive their existence, whether ra^ 
thnaJf animal^ vfgftabliy or inanimate ; from what we see 
and know from his works, may we not reason with ^qme 
degree of precision, by analogy, to what \% les$ certainly 
understood ? Amongst all the works of creation, that 
come under our observation, is there any waste of powers^ 
aii/itieSi qualities f or properties ? Every plant can receive 
from that single spot , to which it is confined, all that is 
necessary for its support and nourishmept ; the power pf 
motion which would have been injurious, is tber^forp 
wisely denied. • 

2. Observe the variousanimals, see how their different 
povijersy forms t qualities y and ekthing are proportioned to 
their different natures, and the different occupations, or 
climates, to which they are destined. Of what use to tbi^ 
mole would have been the eaglets eye^ or to the horse tb0 
tiger* s clavf% fiet to the fishy or fins to birds ? Not one 
^superfluous gift is bestowed, but each species has exactly 
thatj^r#», constructiofiy and \\xo^e ponvers which are most 
useful, necessary, and best suited to itself. 

3 . Let us go on then to examine man upon the same 
plan. Compare him with all the different kinds of ani- 
mals, over which he claims, and exerts a sovereign power# 
Some of these are made^hisy^p^, others necessary to the 
comfort and convenience of his life in different capacities % 
peither of whkh could be obtained by the corporeal 
<}ualities he is endowed with, the brute creation being 
sill, either by strength, swiftness, or the region they in** 
habk, beyond the reach of bis arm* 

4. The superior sagacity, therefore, which has enabled 
him to supply, by various arts, this natural defect of cor- 
poreal powers, was undoubtedly necessary to his subsist- 
ence ; because* without it, he would have been the mo9X 
defenceless of all animals, equal to himself in si^e ; una« 
ble toprocure the smallest kinds for his food^ and an easy 

• See Role y. page 17. 
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prey to the larger. Supposing his whole duration to 
end with this life, or, at least) that no after consciousness 
remains; was not this sort of sagacity, by which he 
braves the lion's force, binds to the yoke the stubborn 
bullock's neck, breaks to the curb the foaming steedj 
overtakes with sudden death the distantbird , or from 
the rapidstream drags to the shore the scaly fry \ was not» 
I say, on such a supposition, this sort of sagacity, by 
which he reigns acknowledged lord of this planet, suffi- 
cient to answer all the ends of his creation ? 

5f Wherefore then this waste oi rational powers^ Thit 
capacity of diving into. the philosophical difference be- 
tween matter and spirit ? Of tracing effects up to their 
probable V/2£/r^j, and accounting rationally .for almost all 
the phenomena of nature ? To what end is he endowed 
with the reasoning faculty in a degree so superior to his 
fellow mortals here, as to feel his derivation from some 
eternal existence, and form to himself not only a vnsb^ 
but even a probable prospect of immortality ? And that 
this is the result of the natural powers of his mind, ex- 
clusive of any supposed revelation, is evident from the 
constant, though doubtful hope of philosophers, in the 
earliest ages of the world,from all the accounts that have 
been transmitted to us. 

6. Of what use to man, if consciousness ends with 
respiration, is it to see and admire the eternal beauty of 
truth, the fitness of thiifigs, the unalterable difference be- 
tween right and wrong actions, or moral good and evil ; 
the beauty of virtue, and the deformity of vice ? And is 
it reasonable to suppose, that in a world wherein we see 
every creature below us exactly suited to the manifest end 
of its creation, possessing just what is necessary and use- 
fu^o it, and not a superfluous gift bestowed, that the 
C^tor should have been thus wantonly lavish in the 
formation of man alone \ and stored his mind with use« 
less faculties, in contradiction to the general plan of cre- 
ation, which is evidently calculated for the utility, con- 
venience, and happiness of every other species? 

7. Admitting this to be the whole duration, how emi- 
nently wretched is he made by the superior power of 
which he boasts ! Every animal, in the different scales 
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below himself^ enjoys the present moment^ unconscious 
of futurity} indulges every rising vtish, and fearless 
reV'els in e^ery joy to which his inclination leads^ whilst 
man^ unhappy man / for no end restrains his every passion 
by the rigid rules of reason ; and almost from the cradle 
to the grave) treads with trembling steps, at every mo- 
menty on the verge of ruin ; in the delusive hope of 
bringing his mind to a^ state of such perfect ion> as will 
^pialify it for immortal happiness, in that future existence 
he is formed to expect. Should his expectation be vain, 
can the Being who interwove it in his nature be justly 
deem€d benevolent, kind, or good ? If not, what are the 
attributes of the God you pretend to own ? 

3> By the consciousness which the immortal mind ex« 
pect6 to carry with it into another world, arid either to 
suffkTy or tnjoy for ever in some future state of existence, 
k meattt an exact and indelible remembrance of all the 
passions, affections, propensities, actions, and inclina- 
tions of the mind, during the whole period in which it 
wae united to matter. According to the nature of this 
retrospect it must unavoidably be productive of perfect 
happiness or extreme misery ; the. remembrance- of hav- 
ing checked every propensity, or rising inclination to 
vice, and so regulated every affection, as to bring the 
mind into an habitual state of conscious purity, even in 
sentiment; must afford that uninterrupted felicity, which 
conscious rectitude alone is capable of enjoying, 

9. Should the mind, thus supremely blessed^ behold 
the object of its tenderest love rendered irretrievably 
wretched, by a retrospect directly opposite to its own, 
the deformity of the character must raise a just abhor- 
rence ; while grateful pleasure would be more strongly 
excited at the thought of being removed to a stat^ of ex- 
istence, where vice no more could hide its hateful form 
beneath the lair semblance of a virtuous garb. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THC INDIAN AND BRITISH OFFICER. 

1. DURING the last American war, a company of 
Delawsve Indians attacked a small detachment of the 
British troop, and defeated them. As the Indians bad 
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grestly the advantage of swiftness of foot» and %«re 
eager in pursatt/very few of the fugitives escaped ; and 
those who fell bto the enemy's hands were treated vfkh 
a omelty of which there are not many examples erea 
in the country. 

2. Two of the Indians came up with a young officer^ 
and attacked him with great fury ; as they were armed 
withakiod of battle-ax^iwhichtheycall a tomahawk, be • 
had no hopes of escape, and thought only of selling his 
lifers dearly as he could ; but just at this time anpth.er 
Indian tame up, who seemedto be advanced in year% 
and was armed with a bow and arrows^ The old -man 
instantly drew his bow; bat after having taken his aim-at 
the officer, he suddenly dropped the point of his arrow, 
and interposed between faimand his pursuers, who wefe 
about to cut him in pieces-r-they retired with respect* 

3. The old man then took the officer by the hand» 
soothed him into confidence- by caresseSf and, having 
conducted him to his hut, treated him with a kindness 
which did honour to his profession. . He made him less 
a slave than z€cmpanien^ taught him the language of the 
country, and instructed him in the rude arts that are 
practised by the inhabitants. They lived together in the > 
most cordial amity; and the young officer found nothing 
to regret, but that sometimes the old man fixed hiseyea 
upon him, and, having regarded him for some minutes^ 
with a steady and silent attentiooi burst into tears. 

4. In the mean time the spring returned ; and the 
Indians having recourse to their arms, again took the 
field. The old man, who was still vigorous, and well 
able to bear the fatigues of war, set out with them, and 
accompanied by his prisoner. They marched above two 
hundred leagues acrpss the forest, and came at length 
to a plain where the Britith forces were encamped. 
The old man showed his prisoner the tents at a distance, 

~at the same time remarking his countenance with the 
most diligent attention. 

5. <<There/' says he, "are your countrymen ; there is 
the enemy who wait to give you battle. Remember that 
I have saved thy life, thttt I have taught thee to construct 

- acanoe, and to arm thyself witha bow and arrows^ totur- 
priee the" beaver in the forest, to wield the tomahawk. 
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and to scalp the enemy. What wast thou when I first 
took thee to my hut ? Thy hands were those of s^ in- 
fant ; they were fit neither to procure thee sustenance 
nor safety. Thy s6ul was in utter darkness $ thou wast 
ignorant of every thing ; and thou owest every thing to « 
me. Wilt thou then go over to thy nation, and take 
up the hatchet against us ? 

6. The officer replied : <<I would rather lose my own 
life> than take away that of my deliverer." The Indian 
then bendingdown his head, and covering his face with 
both his handsi stood sometime silent; then looking ear- 
nestly at his prisoner, he said, in a voice that was at 
once softened by tenderness and grief, *< hast thou a 
father?"— «* My father," said the young man, <'was alive 
when I left my country."— «» Alas," said the Indian^ 
<<how wretched must he be !" He paused a moment, 
and then added, << Dost thou know that I have been a 
father ? I am a father no -more. I saw my son fall in 
battle ; he fought at my side ; I saw him expire ! but he 
died like a man. He was covered with wounds when 
he fell dead at my feet \ but I have revenged him 1" 

7. He pronounced these words with the utmost vehe- 
mence ; his body shook with universal tremor ; and 
he was almost stifled with sighs that he would not suffer 
to escape him. There was a keen restlessness in his eye ; 
but no tear would flow to his relief. At length he be- 
came calm by degrees, and turtiing towards the east, 
where the sun was then rising, << Dost thou see," said he 
to the young officer, <* the beauty of that sky, which 
sparkles with prevailing day ? and hast thou pleasure in ^ 
the sight."— "Yes," replied the young officer, *< I have j 
pleasure in the beauty of so fine a sky." — "/ iave none /" 
said the Indian, and his tears then found their way. 

8. A few minutes after, he shoived the young man a 
tree in full bloom. " Dast thou see that beautiful tree i" 
says he ; «^and dost thou look upon it with pleasure ?"— 
♦« Yes," replied the officer *^ldo look with pleasure upon 
that beautiful tree." — ^^ihave pleasure in looking upon 
it no more" said the Indian hastily ; and immediately ad- 
ded, << Go, retura to thy countrymen, that thy father 
maV still have pleasure when he sees the sun rise in the 
morning, and the trees blossom in the spring« ' 
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!• T0E miskn mham Imn i« rt plaie wkh pure md w 
iaSicted piety^ who looks apon the great Creator of thf 
umvertei in that just* and aoiiable light, which all his 
works reflect upon h^iaii canooi faU of tasting the 6ul>* 
UoiestpieMires.aicoiiteflEiplating the stupendous and in- 
numerable effects of his infinite goodness. 

2. Whether be looks abroad <m the moral or natural 
worId».his refiectbiis miist still be attended with delight ; 
aiid the sejBse oil his own unworthinesi^ so far from lessea* 
ing^ will mcr^ise his pieasnrei while it i^es the forbeaiw 
ing kiiyinessand iiidu%eoce of his Creator in a still more 
interesting point of vievi^. 

S* Here hb mind may dwell upon the present^ look 
bock to the past, or streteh forwsMrd ikito futurity, with 
equal satisfaction; and the more he indulges contemplaK 
tioUf. the higher will hh delight arbe. Such ^ dispositiofi 
as this seems to be the most sccw^ ficMindation, on whieh 
^he fabrit of true pleasure can be buih. 

4i* Next to the veneration of the Supreme Being, the 
love of huQitn kind seems to be the most promiang source 
of pleasore. It is a never failing one to him, who, po9» 
sessed of this principle, enjoys tU the power of indulging 
Ut benevoleAoe j who makes the sopmortty of bis foi> 
trnie, his knowledge, or his power^ si^istrvieot to the 
wants of Us fi^ow^creatures. 

5. It is trwe there are few whose power er Ibftmie is 
•0 adequate to the wants of mr.nkind, as to render ihfea 
capable cf perferming acts of irniv^^/ beneficence i bnt 
a spirit of universal beneficence may be possessedby «U i 
and the bounteous Author of Natui^ has not propoFti6n« 
ed the pleasure to the greatness <d the efiecl, fant to the 
greatness of the cause. 

6. The contemp^ionof shelMauties of the universef 
'ilie cordial enjoyments of frienmiipf the tender de%htt 
of }ove, and the retiona) pteesures of rirtigion^ sNrenpen tn 
4lR t and each of them seM^cafAtbie of gtvbg rcil hep^* 
m»s. Hiese being the <m\Y loisodatiom,firom whik^ 
€me pleasore spitegs, it l»nio nvduder tfam nnmy^shouid Be 



^iMlp•IM to tay thqr haopeim.ioinid it i and still ctj 
•Ht, ^' IFia will /i$w utanjgpodi^ They seek it in every 
way but the right way ; they want a heart for devotion^ 
hmmntf^ and hw^ and a taste iot what it truly ieiutjful 
Vidsdmraili, 

CHAPTER XVIL - 

THE WXtlX)!! OF PROVIDBKCE DISPLAYED IN THE SEASONS.' 

1. IN c6ntemp1ating on the various scenes of life^ the 
vicissitudes of the seasons^ the perfect regularity, order, 
and harmony of nature, we cannot but be filled with 
wonder and addbiration, at the consummate wisdom and 
beneficence of the all wise and gracious Creator. His 
consummate wisdom and goodness have made the vatious 
•easons of the year perfectly consonant to the refined 
feelings of man, and peculiarly adapted them to the uni* 
versal preservation of nature. 

2. Dreary winter is past ; its severe cold is mitigated ; 
die returning zephyrs dissolve the fleecy snow, and 
onlock the frozen streams, which overflow the extensive 
oieadows, and enrich the teeming earth. At length, the 
tapid streams begin to glide gently within their banks*; 
Ijbe spacious meadows soon receive their usual verdure, 
and the whole £ice of nature assumes a cheerful aspect. 
By the refreshing showers, and vivifying power of the 
genial sun, we behold the rapid and amazing progress of 
vegetation. 

S^ What is more pleasing to the eye, or grateful to the 
imagination, than the ajpreeable and delightsome return 
of spring I The beauties of nature at once expel the 
gloomy cares of a dreary winter. The benigi^ influence 
cf the sun gives a brisk circulation to the anihial fluids, 
and happily tends to promote tbepropagation of animated 
tiature. In the spring we behold the buds putting fortli 
their blossoms ; in summer we meet the charming pros- 
pect of enamelled fields^ which promise a rich profusion 
of autumnal fruits. 

4. These delightful scenes s^ord to man a pleasing an- 
ticipation of enjoying the bounties of Froyidence, cheer 
llim in adversity^ and support him under the various mis- 
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"Ibraifiet lMi4<^f to hQttan life. *Ih ilie $pAtig;^iAMi #e 
behold plants and flowers peeping out of rM^groendi i^ 

-living, and iourishiDg at cne approach^ of the Terml sun } 
^trfaeii Ve behold the seed, irhich the laborious husband- 
man casts into the earthy starting into life, and rising into 
beauty» frornthe remainder 6( that which perished in the 
preceding autumn, we are filled whh the most pleasing 
sto<ation» of the universal reanimatiofi of nattiret 

5* The warm and invigorating sun produces Ayriads 
of iiKecis, which have been lifeless through the hoary 
frests of winter The herds go forth to graze on the ver« 
dant plains. The nua^rous flocks quit their folds, with 
their young) to feed on the distant mountains* The ma^ 
in lark,- and all the charming choir, whom nature wakl^ 
to cheerfulness ipd iove^ tune their melodious voices to 
bail the welcome return of spring. The busy bee flies over 
the fields and extracts the liquid sweets from every flower* 
6; How pleasing i how wonderful I how delightful are 
ihe scenes presented to our view I The spring of the year 
is strikingly emt^ematical of that grand and universal r#« 
surrteiimi which shall commence at the final consumma* 
tjonof^ll things. May its beauties therefore raise our 
afliections to those superior regions of bliss, into whkh 
the truly virtuous shall then enter, aiui forever enjoy an 
tt&fading and eternal spring, 

CHAPT^K'XVIIL 

AN raDIAN KIHG'S ADVICB TO HtS SOW. 

1. MT scoi, said the expiring monarchy the angel of 
death is now approaching} and in a few moments a breath* 
less corpse will be all that remains of the once powerful 
Kalabad. Rememberi therefotCi my son^ that thoil must 
BOW govern this mkhty empire alone. Remember, O 
youthful monarch of Indostan, th^ thy example wiH in- 
fluence multitudes of peoples it will constitute either 
tbeir happiness or misery* 

S. If thou art careful to<lirect thy paths by the pre* 
cepts of viason^ and to listen to the dtctatei of conscience i 
if thou art indefatigable in punishing oppressors} and 
those who wallow in wickedness, and carefol to encourase 
virtue and merits wherever they are found ; then shnl 
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JkifpiMft dwell ia thy pdacet, wd pltiny wAr anvlK 
iby babitatioiM. 

S. Tr€su:bei7 shall J^ bani«iicd irom the empire of /»• 
ibstmtf and rebeiiionseek refoge io the d»rk caverns.of tbe 
^aoottnlams. The tongue of tht hoary tage shall U«s5 
thee, and the shepherd^ as hf tends bU flocks m the pas- 
tiiraa of tfw Ganges^ rehearse the glories of thy reign. 
4 Thus diall thy life ^lide Ofiserepely i and vrhen the 

. angel of death reeeives hi» commissioA to put a period to 
Abmm existence, thou »halt receive the siMsimons ^iili 

^ Iraoquillity^and pass without fear the gloomy vaUey, ibat 
^paraMs time from ^ernity ; for remember, my son, this 
life is nothing more than a short portion of duratioBt a 

. prelude eo another, which will never have an end* 
5. It is a state of trial, a period^of probation \ and as 

. we spend it either in the service of virtue or vice, oor 
state in the regi<ms of eternity will be haippy or miserable. 

, f areweU,»nty $en, i am arriv^ at the brink of the preci- 

. pice thac divides the regions of spirits from those inhatet- 
ed by mortals* Treasure up the instructions of thy dying 
&ther in thy breast % practise them^ «nd b&haffym 

chafteiTxix. 

RELIOION, 

1.- RELIGION is the daughter of heaven, parent of 
our virtues, and source of all true felicity ; she alone giveth 
peaceandcontentjtient, divests the heart of anxious cares, 
bursts oathe mind a flood of joy, and sheds nnmingled 
and perpetual iiunsbine in the pious breast. By her the 
spirilf j^f darkness are banished from the earth» and an- 
gelic ministers of grace chicken unseen the regions of 
: i|iortality. She prOmoies love,an4 good will among men, 
,Ufu,i^.tbe«head that haisgs <k>wn, heals the wounded 
^piri^ dissipates/th^Kloom of sorrow, sweetens the cup^f 
^a]ni4;t^n,,bl||(|tst^^t#ig of death, and whVrever seen,felt 
and enjoyed, breathes around her an everlasting spring, 
2* Reiigioii raises men above themselves i irreligion 
sinksthem beneath the brutesi the one makes tliem an* 
gels, the oth#r makes them, evil spirits \ this bitKls them 
down to,a poor pitiable speck of perishable earth % ihaf 
'opfns.up aiiri^to ibe-skies^ aaid lets loose aU the friaci* 
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pUtt of att hnmortal mmd, among the glorious objects of 
an eternal world. 

3. Lift op thy head, O Chrittian, and look forward 
to yon caUn uncioonded region of mercy, oniuUied by 
^apoorSi unruffled by storms } where celestial firlendshipi 
the loveliest form in beaveni never dics^ never cb»igett 
never cooUl Soon tboo shalt burst this brittle eartQly 
prison of the body, break the fetters of mortaiityj spring 
to endless life, and mingle with the skies. 

4. Corruption has but a limited duration. Happiness is 
jmt now iq the hud ; a few days, weeks, or yar/, at most^ 
and that bud shall he in full bloom. Here virtue droops 
under a thousand pressures ^ but, like the earth wkh re- 
turning spring, shall thenrene w her youth, renew her ver« 
<!hsre, riieand reign in never fading undiminished lustre, 

5. h does not signify what thy prospects now are ; or 
what thy situation now h. In the present world,. thy 
heart indeed may sob, and bleed its last, but thou shalt 
meet with one, who has either the generosky to relieve^ 
or humanity to pity thee. Thou hast, however, in the 
compassionate parent of creation, a most certain resource 
in the deepest extremity* 

6. Cast thine eyes but a little beyond this strange^ 
mysterious, and perplexing scene, which at present inter^^ 
cepts thy views of futurity. Behold a bow stamped in 
the darkest cioud that lowers in the face of heaven, an4 
the whf^e surrounding hemisphere brightening as thou 
9pproachest ! Say^ does pot yon blessed opening which 
overlooks the dark dominions of the grave, more than 
Compensate all the sighs and suSerings, which chequer 
the present intervening scen^l ., .» 

7. Lo I there thy long lost friettd» who still lives in thy 
remembrance, whose presence gave thee more delight 
f ban ail that ijfi could afford, arid whose absence costs 
l^ettiore groans ^ad tears' thsaa M thst dtoii can fake 
<iwt y "- b e ck ons thee to him, that where h6 is thou 
m»ye^ beako. *«Here,*^'says he, « dwell unmtngleA 
fileasores, unpoHuted joys, inextinguishable love^ immoid^ 
Sal, imbounded, and tmmoiested friendship. * 

B. ^Allthe sorrows and hnperfecriona of mortality:^ 
tonttfitboogh they Isad^neverlMaEi} 9»ttu$AiafSf«9 
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ia heavw^ but pure^ imadulterat^ devotion. Oor 
li^arts, swelled with rapture^ cea^ to muri»u]:» pur 
breasts^ warmed with gratitutley to sigb » our eye«, charm- 
ed with cele^jtial visions* to shed tears ^ our hands, en- 
ricbed with palms of victory, to tremble i and our heads^ 
Encircled wiUi glory, to ache. 

9. "We are Just ad safe as infinite power^^a^ joyful as 
mfimte fullness, and as happy as infinite goodness can 
make us. Ours is peace without molestation, plenty 
withopt. want, health without sickness, day without night, 
pleasure without pain, and life wit^ouc the least mixture 
or dr^ad of dissolution/' 

10. Happy thou to whom the present life has no 
charm, for which thou canst wish it to be pjrotracted ! Thy 
troubles will soon vanish like a dream, which mocks the 
power of memory ^ and what signify all the shocks which 
thy delicate and feeling spirit can meet with in this trap^ 
sitory world ? A few momhjs longer, and thy, complaints 
Will be forever at an end ; thy diseases of body and mtn4 
fhaU be felt no more ; the ungenerous hints of churlish 
Relations shall distres?> fortiMie frown, and futurity intim« 
jJate no more. 

1 1 . Then shall thy voice, no longer breathing the 
plaintive strains of melanchoiyf ,but happily attuned to 
songs^ of gladness, mingkd with the hosts of heaven, io 
the last and sweetest anthem, that e^er mortals or immov- 
jtals Sling, " O Death ! vJaenis th^ siing f Gravel whrf 
fj thy. victory ? Thanhs ht ta God, who givnb uithi victory,^ 
through our Lord Jesus Christ i^^-blajifig and hajfior% giorjf 
'^ J power i he unto Him that siti o» tlx tbf<mt^ and tOfXf 
ibe iLnmiuJor ever and tvettl^ 

CHAPTERXt . . . 

THE CHOIGC. 07 aELlGIOH. 

.. ; 1^ WQXILO you viitsh, amidst, the {;ceat variety of r^ 
ligii^us «y|ten>s in. vogue, io make a ri^t idistinc^fiD> anxt 
iprefer the best? SLfiCoUect thie character of Cbiist ^ kee|^ 
jt 9teaAy, eyeo^i ihat uoivffrsol aiul fersaane^c good wiU 
to men, in which b^ liye4» by which Ims stt^«d, and fov 
pbich $e died What nov woubi 7»tt espect iroip a 
^m^l ii4^Jt«i¥UM^I bi^igisi. J k U poi|iUil«.«» 
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iuppicse that a heart, thtts warmand widey couHl harbor a 
narrovr wuh, or utter a partial sentftnem ? Mom luckU|^ 
in this point the fullest satisfaction is in every man's powe(. 

2. Go, seareh the religion he has lefti to the bottoo) i 
not in those artificial theories which have done , it th^ 
most essential injury; nor in their manner whp, assume 
his name, but overlook his example^ and who. are forever 
talking about the merits of his death, at the expanse of 
those virtues which adorn his liie ; not in those wild an^ 
romantic notions, which, to make us christians^ would 
make vtsjboh ; but in those inspired writings, and in those 
alone, which contain his genuine history and his blessed 
gospel \ and in which, in the most peculiar and extensive 
sense, are the words of eternal life» \ 

S; Read tlie scriptures, then, as you would read the 
i.Asr vriLL of £ome deceased friend, in which you esi^ 
pectcd a large bequest ; and tell me in the sincerity* of 
yocur aoul what you see there to ch*cumscribe the social 
affections, to cru&h the risings of benevole;;|ce, or to check 
the generous effusions of humanity. Lhtlenesd of mind 
and narrowness of temper were certainly no parts of our 
Saviour's character \ and he enjoins nothing which l^e 
did no^ uhiformly and minutely exemplify. 

4. Strange ! that an institution, which begins aadendi 
in benignity^ should be prostituted to counteciance the 
workings of malevolent passions, should produce animosi^ 
ties among those whom it was intendedto unite I But there 
is not a corruption in the human heart which baa no| 
aomietimcit borrowed the garb of religion. Christianity, 
liowever, is not less precious to the honest because knavee 
and fidols have abused her \ and let bigou and sceptica 
•ay what they please, she softens and enlarges the heart, 
warma and impregnates the mind of man at certainly, 
and essentially) as the sun does the earth. 

5. This eriteriw is u obvious as it is decisive* IVte 
l^ocnility and benevolence are always acceptable, and aU 
«emys known* Whoever would be thought pious, wich^ 
«ot these genuine signatures of piety : be his behavioue 
Stf hMtnal, and his face as ^A and sanctimonious as he 
will, tnark him down for nothi^ but a byfe^iie. He 

.]Me,whxise boscMA sweUs vii&h^ J»ik ptbmmm kmim 
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Hess, who would not lay ot do znj thing to hurt another 
Jbr a world ; whote daily aim and disposition ig to Uve 
#0iferi]rt righteoiksly, and^dltlyy whatever system he may 
adopt } lives under the visible inftoence of true goodness. 
£«teeni him as a brod»er and kinsman ; the same spark 
wbkh lives in ymtf lives in bmti the divine image is stamp* 
ltd on Aim ais well as upon ^ i and he copies that amia- 
ble pattern and examplje, which leads all its fdiowers to 
tamortaUty and everlatrting bliss. 
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CHAPTER XXI» 

AN ADDRESS TO YOUTH^ 

1« YOUTH is the season proper to cultivate , the be* 
nevolent and humane affections. As agreat part of yoor 
l^ppine^s is to depend on theconn^ions which you forta 
wkh others, it is of high importance that you ac^ire be^ 
times the temper and the manners which wiU render such 
connexions comfortable, Ij^t a sense of justice be the 
foundation of ^11 your social qualities. 

. 2«. Engrave on your mind that sacred rule of << doing 
in all things to others «s you wish they, would dotmto 
^6i^^^ For thkend impress yourselves with a deep sense 
of the original and natural equality of num. Whatever 
advailtages of birth or fortune you possess^ neuter display 
iheai with an ostentatious superiority* Leave the sub» 
^dinations of rank to regulate the intercourse of mo^ 
•dvanced years. At presmt k becomes you to act amoQg 
your xompanioBs as a man with man* 

S» Jlemember l^ow unknowi^to youare the vicissitudes 
s»f ihewojckl \ and how often tMyt on whomipioraDt and 
contemptuoi» young men once ioofe^d down with scorot 
)iavo^riaentobeti|eit superiors jn future yep^ Conipf»» 
fiuo^ia l^l ei^iotion of wl^ich you ought, never to be ashamft* 
ed. Graceful in youth is the tear of sympathy^ and Ui« 
hieart that melts at the tale of woe. 
 4. Let not ease and indulgence contract your afieo^ 
litaei and. iirrap you up in selfish en^yment* Accusiom 
yiriiW9lIv«e to think of the distresses of human iife^ of the 
idlitiiry ^xicf age, th^ dying farent» and the weeping oi^ 
^hian. ^evef sport wkh pain smd disti«ss4h amy of your 

ton cruelty. 
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dBw9SMmftin^«Km TasjtMitf jtot the ArovirTii/jR|l. 
J. 121& aiii had.kmg Mtetliiik behind tbe adj^miK 
-aBoatitiNiSf:«id th« tage .tbvgktai vat miirnisv to ftijl> 
^flriltd arienadriiigat tht d«irvoF'lai^nak»g» 2mw kim 
friofluHW He optncdittaiid ibMW iroftA briim liimfa yevilif 
whose car«»iiiarked visage. spoke bxaa to be tbe>ekiki of 
i%mi. r^6b«^''< saU'tbje.yMiihi- Mcptiikik a etvanger to 
/p^> die nigjtn beneodi f nor biaHdIff traof ttfi the. letvM^ 
rmg ttom embtee kim tofmrwe iiis way with sofetjei'' 
'"^^ hermit bkl ki« wetcDOne to his coij and sprnvl 
'*iitt koflQ^]^ boted beraiie hssi*^ 

<• Roots BnppHed Ike plMe^ costly ^iandti and water 

AroiB ta teighbottring eprhig, the fflac^' of Mood ii98amilfg 

} wnne "The ;^i^i the st^ntiig ^at^ avsd alt the 4ftavimr 

'^cf kit goat, filled the sagewich emottonw of ^eomp^mem ^ 

.aodidamrsngt tf poasiUe, to altofiate the pains of tke 

strafigef » he thus addressed him. 

1$1 « la a £»ce soyoung, in a taresM w ttiilotONrd io tfah 

'WtafM^ eares, it seems to loe a wtmdor that sorvOw is a 

^est$ aad might it oot be thought, a bold iatraaiein, I 

would know the sprtngof these yo«ir*cares $ ^ferhaft you 

/l&dtim the pangr of difapp$intid i/bt*#i the loss of same 

tje^ friend or Borfhlyjoy Say^ if yoar y irf be of -tke 

'iDommon vcoorse, petrhance my Yi^er years aiisy ajtetdt Ike 

^^died for tomfort .* ••Sire/' said the youth, ^your kiod 

intetitionsdemand atonoe my tk$oks atidmy compKante/* 

4. "My father sTas a merchant; tft pomtof wtallh 

Bagdat held not his oqtia) ; early he left me to posseeskis 

/^orttittes. The Ami of mryf^t ker waH soon forgo^Mf aandst 

tfaeri^heiT) Satteries^ai3d friends, thai now smroimd^toe. 

- But when reftection took place, happirress became iny t^ 

' akci und 1 Tahily thooght that to be riri^was to*e htipfy. 

* i enlarged my m«rdi2mdtae, I traficked to all partt ^tho 

globe, and not a wind blew into port but h brought an in«> 

^ease to my store, btit yet I was not happy ; ray desires 

increased with my possessions, and I was yet mifserable, 

5^ «^I then determined to apply to honor ^ a«d th€¥a 

seek the happiness wfai<}h' rielies wbnid met flflR>rd n^« 

I sold ofi^my waresi add| by dint l^'ftiM^ aMt w^ahb^ 
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.-t^i^ppoie a nbdlitmihat IuhI brfiEfia '•tt^in. a 'dteam 
cffovincf. I w«it» #3ft Mc«tffiAi^ and attmtMd «iii tri« 
, iiaipht Ud^ witli Aimfv /^«nl to mticli #ai^a Stthm 
. iNMsened in my fa'#Mrt'tfaat be nftiwl me fali dwighwr 
linaiamage. '. / - • -» 

a«sit» and the wrtifief of <iiiwn aoe» €ogtinct i d oie'ofiaf 

' tvror* J aowrHolf ed*tir:^prit'piAit Kf!^ anaid to ^wek m 

'.pkmsurf the happme^' hitii6rta iiiikiio«rii. - /Mf palace 
now becadae tiieacene of cwatimied deligiifi ^ the richeit 
TOMids were daBy oD'iftf tables the moftamiy'itqtiorf 
•fMirkted i» toy bowl| Md the^aistits of-idl-^iattMis 

- adoraed 017 «era|^ t in ihort» my H f<^ #«r i tonrintied 
aoitod of pkaiaee. Bat aha! freqiQeiiteatoeiseiifi^iled 
my heaitht/attd the di^ersiotia^' the ^ht'^caihkiiered 
the rejections of thdtnorttfni;^** % *** 

» 7* H I ^iNM iia«r dfltenfiined to^qok oiy hoflne*' and sei^ 

. in sditudi and rtiinment that happiness I had hithertd 
eooghit i»^^ndii> and "Which I alatat titi^a inclined to be- 

. lieae^ is^ne mofe^ban-aD ob^^i^ <if c#eative fancy. For 
thia porposie I cons^td U> the ca#e of a friend aM my 
jpossessionai and was on the search: after «pM^ flac^ 
of reeireflaeiir* wiien night overtook -me^ aid 1 lo^hMrerf 
she ^leteerof yoor hoepittUe rodf.'^ Here-pailsed the 
yottthy and thus the »age4>egan» * 
%^ «« The 4>b)ect of year potsoiti my sooiinde^ it 

. go^ and yenr not attaining tr hitbeirtOt arises not from 

• ita non-existence) hot firesn jpoorerreta Inthe pursuit bf 
it. Happiness, nrf-son* has^not its-seat 4tt hnourifhmsnff, 

. «r rklkff* -Ti^ be happy is in the prtywer of every ^indinrSdU 
mh To allv the gre^ Sufr^mt hat gii^en #isely ^ «id 

; those »whQlpecetve> what he gifea with jtmtlfidHifr aitd 
<:»n/ra^ »retive f»i}y^ happy/* 

94 ** Retumt then, my soni to thy possessiensi employ 
4hepower of doing good lent by thy Orearor, and know 
that f9fiiiiUm€t$t is the JutsimtOWf and kappinashtt shadows 

^ those^who^possesethecMey. hl^vethe other al»»/' The 
swords of the sage snpkdeepin the breast of the strangftn 
He retired to vest in peacci and in the morning he re» 
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mmmk^fAn td4iir.lioiHi»^i»liarete iviiiia*tdtli0 tnidb 

gMdbii&e tifidr IP prtfrff . jiniictranfiHity » mAnp ^ t m m* * 
<d> tllat to br oM i te i t U tfHty to he Mty^ 
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AVFBCTIX0 SCtWB or H9N1IT AND lUM* 

.,1^ TH^ t^mg of die ikitt4M MU anoimfming the. 
> Mi W iW » to fMlT^fttoir . fc p l ip iK4 livtt lotb^ tojond i^pp^ 
of tiMt^iqgmifysgwoke HenrjF Arooi thi« fim'sttcrp be haid 
iidka ii)eEo*<aui(fB Jbe eotortdth^e walk of a.iitsmiii frt«Qo« 

it. HeeryjMdbeeoaaierchiditi^^ 
tiiul Eiizaji) tlie mi^it of attueiKe;) W the oqptore of 
<W West-India floet to ibe late American war wa» the 
first iiBMdfoitHoe bis hoase feU- Hit creditori^ from the 
imore ^ihekMit were forborne ttine mercifai % bot» to 
iirtiily W^ {Mtftial dei9aod% b# entered ioto . a dishpa* 
om^ble dreaty, wliicb being fomid ootf Henry wat tbrown 
ifBtp pijiqor . He bad offraded if ami the lama j and waa 
condffquned to die« 

.9^ £li2^. pa8t#9fed Roman virtnei. She would not 
q^t iuf aide % and) with her in£u»t aoci> the preferred cbas^ 
iB|g«waqrbit melaiKholy in a dongeon^ to her &tber'a 
homae, which was atill opeo to receive 4ier. , Their hqies 
oiF a reprieve from day to day 1^ fled $ bit not before the 
death warrant arrived^ Grief over^vered all other 
aeotes ; jlifp^ the balmy charmer of the woe^ of bumaoto 
tyt irk pity M> their mi«Qri«H extended her silken embrac- 
/^wer |hfo^,.ai|d beguiled the time tbey had appropri* 
ated for prayer; and £lia% with the in£»nt» ftill contin« 
ed under her influence. . 

4. << F^er of aerciea^ {"•'•-eKblaimed Henry — « lend 
thine ear to a-mpplicatisg penitent*. . €rfve attention to 
any short prayer* ^ Grant me fargivenetai endue me with 
fortitude to appear before Thee } and^ Q God i extend 
thy mercies ta this sn^oredt thi« best of tby servants, on 
whom. I have entailed vrndeserved* heatt-lsU woe» Chase 
Ajpt ^eep from her untU I am d«sd•'^ 

5. The iseeper intermpted his devotion by warning 
of his £ate« «< If there be mercy in yon/' repltedHen- 

rf^ .<<make im noise) fot I would not have my. dear 
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wik and ehtU Mttkemd tiH I am floinofW ^gr ^|PH »^' 
€Mr«n fair who wis murai to tiiterf f ht ^ whb Willie iifmibff 
hid till WW looked upon di^tie«t,'slicit teafv «t iicfli^ 

request. — Nature |)rredoaiimtM In the gMAtvc 

6. At thU instant the chffd cried < •• Q hetvefu/' $iid 
Henr^, <* I am too giiiky to^have 'AJr pfayer heard I** He 
took up hU infant, and fbrtud^tc^ hc^hed ft %|Akl to regt, 
while the goaler stood petrified wtth^ grief sud •sttaftih^ 
ment. At kstfaethttsbroki^^^^MTbivwiM^fmdiYm^ 
heart bleeds for ycm } I woutd I had mot 9ttn fhis day^*^*^ 
* What do I heai^,^ replied Henry; <« Fs this an Miget iir 
the garb of my keeper ? Hioti art indeed oiifit for thy 
office. This is more than I was prepared to hean ^ Hencet 
and let me be conducted'to my fete/* * 

7. These words awoke flie imhappy EHe#t "Irtioi Willi 
eagerness to atone for Id^time, began to ippr6pmftethi^ 
fcw moments left insuppKcatingfbrher'hosbafkPa 9^M^ 
tton. Side by side the unhappy couple jprayedlM^ the Oik- 
dtnary advanced to the dismal cell. They werefeo iliieiit 
upon their devotion to observe him. The holy tttan etme 
with more comfort than what his function alone could 
adminisfer. It was ^ ^epri$vt i but wkh caution lie com- 
municated the glad tidings to the hvmghnt^ht^Hi p^. 

8. The effect it had on them was too affecting to be ex- 
pressed. -Henry's senses. were overpowered, while Elissf 
oecame frantic with joy. iShe ran to the man tfGody then 
to her chilis ere she perceived her husband apparently 
lifeless. He soon inhs^ed Fif^ from her ttader kisses^ 
while the hiimane galoter gladly knocked ^ fais fetters^ 

CHAPra^XXIV. 

1« MY hrsveassociales ( fm^mn(^.myihi^f.mfJ&ii^ 
Mgs,and my In^i Can Holhi's wcwds aM vkoiur t0 Am 
TOtdosis ener^es which ittspifft ymr beasts f N o jw s r 
hwe judged as /hsBPe,thefQ«hiess«C ibe^crafey plea^by 
whkk these bold isoaderswwdkldeitidft Yourgeai* 

erotts spirit hascotfiparad, as mitiit has» the: motives wbicbi 
m «' war liike itlfis^ ttkmBSaamt'itbm min^ mA aurs. 

* RbiHi a^ArtMGtf Itlft^pswlei^ MniimMti't^ Him P^niviaa: wssiiefl 
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;A^ Tfc«f »%f A Htmg^ it$viij driven, fighl for pavkf^ 
6»tphmikr^zndi:U€nded rule-^^-vfe^ for oar cwniryfOar 
ikbflrfVt ftfid omt komel^^Thty follow an adventorer whoiy* 
ihey^tfr^ ^nd obey % power which they hate^-^tM serre 
« iMii^0f«i whom we hve^^Oi Chi whom we adbnf* 

9. Hf benever they move in anger, desolatiOA tracks 
thnr progress! Whenever they pause in amity„ afflicti<)n 
fDOitf Be their Iriendship ! They boast they come but to 
Improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free qt 
feom the yoke of error i Yes — they %viH give enlight- 
ened freedom to our minds, who are themselves the 
^H^es of pasnon, avarice, and pride. 

4* They offer us their protection — Ye?, such protect 
tion as vultures give to lambs*— covering and devouring 
them! They call on us to barter all of good we have hi- 
hertted and proved>forthedesperatechance of something 
better, which they promise. Be our plain answer this s-^ 

S» The^ibrssr^tiff honour, is the people* s chcke — the laws 
ffip^ reverence are oiir brave fathers* legacy*— the/rri^ ^e 
ifeUow teaches us %p live in bonds of charity with all man- 
kind» and die in hopes of l^liss beyond the rravc. Tell 
your invaders thb ; and tell them toOf we seec no change^ 
moA least of all, such change as tbey woulcl bring us. 

CHAPTER X3fV. 

..EXTRACT FROM PRESlDlNTifD^MySPSECH BEFORE CON- 
GRBStrBIUVG AN EXTRAORDINARY SESSION, MAT 1 5, 1 797. 
Geatlemeii of tke Senate, tbd ' ^« 

Gentleift^ of (he hottse of Repretenmhrvt, ' ^ ' 

1^ THE present sitoatidh of our country imposes an 
obligation on a]l the departinents of government lo 
Adopr an expltctt and decided conduct. In my situation^ 
an exposition of the principles upon which my adttiiu* 
istrAtion will be governed, ought not to beomittel. 

2. It B impossible to conceal fi*om aorselvee, or xXyq 
WOrldi what has been before ob^erTed) that endeavours 
have been employed to foiter^ and establish a division be* 
tweeti the government atid people of tife United States, 
To investigate the causes which havf encouraged thic at« 
tempt, is not necessary ; but to repel % decided and uni* 
ted councitsy insinuationt to derogat^sry to the honour^ 
^d aggressions so dangeroc^ to the coitstittttioiif tmibQt 
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ineiitt 0vn&Kiliedi by^tfaeir^^dHiniarjr «»i<inr^«Birtiy |M>iii^ 
%1 'tly their ^«e cbince vor '«irfa»ftter9 'hj'mgnemdMtig 
'fheoiiselv^^o the -idireetion 4»f -foreign drtAcmtttfcft€- 
ifidns, hi o^{«oriti(mtothefr^wn jg«r9«raiti^eiit> tbeynrill 
'forfeit the honoiirsihle^tftioiii^bey faa^e liitiievto*ttiani- 
*<ained. ' / 

4. For im7se)f»'hfti'iiigH€Frer he«n jiKiiifitrt«ttto*ii4iit 
ccHicerned the intert^^^ftafcetrntfj^ cJevdted the^bett 

'"ptStKifmy lifeta-tbt^ln^wsd sofipca^ritrhtdepefid^ncey 

^s^'^nnncf of my fellow cteteens onthe^mofirtryttigioceil- 
^iotitjlt -U not ioT^nif$ohmtiaii^oriiAandM^^auiM^it$ 

5. Continced that the cOR^^tof the^go^mitteitl hit 
been jFxTinr nrd' impifrimJ^o JifHgn 'nrnhni/JtbAtthm^ in- 

ternal reguktions'whicb have been estpbKshed hy Imvb 
'for the pres^rvation'of peappe, mi^e^n tb^iMaun,pftfittf 
.wad that they have he0JfinHj^me^t^d^nmh\ngmiilJii^mt 
be done iyme, to hsjsair the mtionai^nga^CRiefitiy lote« 
novate upon principles which have been ^ deliberately 
and uprightly established ; or tosurrender, in a»y mannir 
' the rights oftbe^virnntent. Toensd>leine tomatn tain this 
declaration, I rely with entire confidence, -^iiiip^ "God^ on 
the &rtt!k and enlightened support of the national legis- 
lature, and-upoft the vwtm zndpaitiotism of ,my folh>w 
ptizens* aoss 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

€HA&ACT£lt, OF WILLIAM PITT, £AltL OF CHATHAM* 

1. TH£ secretary ^Btood alone. Modern degeneracf 
had tiot reached Juin. Original, and unaccomoiodatingy 
the features of bis clMEraaer had the bardthopd of.an« 
dquity. .His august nkiod o^rawed majesty $and one 
of his sovereigns thought mt^tj so impaired in his 
. presence, that-he cp^spired to rempveihim, in order to 
berelieved from his. s^eriority. No state ciif€anery<«-rDO 
narrow system-:ofviciouS;politics«rrno idle contest for 
ministerial victories sunjc: him. to the vulgar iQvel dF 
the greaj— but overbearingi persuasive, anditnpracti* 
cable, his ^^r^r/ wa^ Er^gland, his rnmbitim was faoHs* 



iiorrupting» h^ made sk venal age unanimous Fraacf 
9mk. b^nealbr btm* With one hand he smote the 
House of B^urbottt aod wielded in the other,, the de* 
iBOcracfof £a|flaBil. The Mgbt of hU mind vas mfi- 
ime» and hi| schemet vnereto affea* not Englatid-^noc 
the presi^tage only-^but Europe and posterity* Won* 
d^ertol werje the means hj which these schemes were 
tecompU^hed^^aiways seaitonabie— ^always adequate—? 
the snggestions of an understanding aniaiated by as* 
dourt and^nUghtenqd by prophecy. 
i ^ The ordinary feelings which made life amiable 
9ild iodolem! — tlMt^eteiisations which soften* allure, and 
V4dg9|rizi,u w^re unknowi^ lo him« No dotnestic di£^ 
c^Ui^$<r*r^o domestic weakness reached him— b^t tloof 
Uji^m^ the .sordid o€cun:ences pf life, ^nd unsullied hf 
it& intercourse, he came occ^^nally into our tystei|i 
to counsel and to decide* 

^ A character;, eo. eilLaited, so s^renqMs, sq i^artoiifa <P 
apith^itsidve, astAQisbed a corrupt age, and the.T>!^<^ury 
trembled at the i»iqne o{ Pitt, |hro«gb all her classes oir 
v^^lity* Cprniption im^jgined, indeed, that; s)ie had, 
fe«l^d dtfectft^ip. Uiis Statesman, and talki^d mnch of the 
qK^QsiHency of his glory^ md much of the ruin of bis 
victories-f-but thf history of Us country, and th,^ qi-* 
laimities pf the enemy, i^swered, and reftited her* 

5. Nor wf re his political ^bilitie^ bin only talents. H^s 

#!o^uence was an sera in the Senate peculiar ^d sponta- 

neousi familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and in- 

Itructlve wisdom ^ not like the torrent of Demosthenes, 

or the splendid conflagration of Tully, it resem\)led 

sometimes the thtmder, an^l sos^tioies the music ofj^ 

ipherest Like ftlurray, he did not conductt^^,..-'-'^^^^**^ 

standing through the painful subtlety of^,^^^"'^^^ unaerb 

Nor was he, like Townsend, fot^^^^^^ 

-<rver on the rack of ex« 



6 1 Wn .r*'^!'* ^^ ^' "*'»" "°» ^^ followed, 
that could creaf,,ytve,t, or ref^m-^ undemw«linRwf 
a«pirit and ap eloquence to «ummon mankind to society. 
«r W |}r?ak tfa? bond* of slavery a«undcr, and to rule the 
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wVHertieH of free mifids with unbounci^ attHtior^^r; 
iotnethiog that could e^stablkih or overwlielfD empires^ 
and strike a blow in the worid that should resotm^ 
through its universe. , i— !~ 

CHAPTER XXVJL 

THE AF^fCTlONATE DOG. 

1. A FEW days before the^verthrovv of RobespfferrTt 
a Revolutionary Tribunal in one of the. departments of 
the north c^France^ condemned todeath M. des R****, 
an ancient magi^tratei and a most estimable man, guUtyy 
at a hundred and iifty miles from Paris, of a conspiracy^ 
which had not existed at St. Lazare« He had a water 
spaniel* ten or twelve years old^ ofthe small breeds whi^ 
had been brouirht up by him, and had never quitted hsm» 

2. Dcs R**** in priwn saw hts family dispersed by 
a systeiH of terrbr. Some bad taken flight ; others^ 
themselves arrested, were carried into distant gaots^ 
his domestics were dismissed ; his house was burU 
td in the solitary of the seals ^ his friends either abaa* 
cloned him, or concealed themselves $ every thing ia 
the world was silent to him, txcept hh dog* > ' 

S. ThiH faithful animal had been refused admittance 
into the prison. He had returned to hb master's hoys^i^ 
and found it shut. He took refuge with a neighbour, 
who received him ; but that posterity may judge rightly^ 
ofthe times, in which we have existed^ it must he add* 
edy that this man received him trembling, in secret, 
Sjid dreaded le«t his humanity for an animal should 
conduct him to the scaffbki. 

4. Every day, at the ?ame hour^ the dog left t}M 
house, and went to the door of the prison. He was re» 
.fiue^ admittance; but he constantly passed an hour be^ 
fore u* **^»^ ^^^^ returned. His fidelity, at length, 
gained uporf***w5 porter, and he was one day allowed to 
Inter. The dog ?"*w Jiis master It wardifficuh to 
separate them ; but the gjoi^x carried him away, arol 
the dog returned to hie retrett. JJe came back the 
next morning, and every day 5 and dnce ^^ch day be 
was admitted. He licked the hand of his friend, Uokrf 
at him, licked his hand again, and went awayof himsetei 

5 When the day of sentence arrived, notwithstand- 
ing the trowd, and th^ guard, he penetrj^fd ipt^ W 
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Mil md crtmtbed himNflf benreeii thelegtef Ibfuii* 
hoLfpf fliair, wbom he was about Id lose for ever. The 
|a«%»s caiMhftnncd the man ^ and, may my tears be 
pardoned the expressibiiy vhich escapes from theniy 
tkty^tidemfied Jam in ihi pnsence nf hi^ Dog f 

6. They recoridacted him t4> ^e-prbon, and the dog 
ifbrthiitttnTedid not <{tiit the door. The fatal hour ar« 
rivesi the prison opens; the unfortiuaate man passes oot ; 
it is the dog that receives* hiin st the thresholds He 
cUngs upMi \m hand/ ^tas I thac hand will never be 
spr^kd upoftthy carossing^h^id ! hefolleiva htm# The 
aate £gtUs, the master dies \ boi the tenderness ot the 
dof cannot cease. The body is carried away, he walkr 
by its side; the earth receives Ity he lays himself upon 
the grave. 

7. Tlicre he passed the fif^t night,, the next day, and 
the second night. The iieigbbonr, ia the mean time, 
imhappy^atfiot seemg him, risks himself, searching for 
tlie €k>g^ guessei^by the exteoi^ of hUJkMky the asyiunt 
he has diosen, finds him, caresses him, brings htm back^ 
and makes him ear. A» hour 'afterwards, the d(^ es-* 
GKj^f end regattDed his fayourite place. Three months 
pmed away ^ each morning he came^to seek his^ food ; 
a^ then returned to^the ashei^ of his master ^ but each 
day be was moresad., mot^ meagre, more languishing^ 
audit was plain that he was gradually reaching his end* 

' 8. They endeavosred, by chaining him up, to wean 
b«m; hut you cennot trtt»mph over nature I He broke, 
or bit througlii his bonds ;. escaped } returned to the 
ycavei and itever qwtted it more ! It was tn vain t'st^^y 
endeavoured to brmg him bfitk. They carried him 
£»0d| but lie atie so longer I For^four and twenty hours 
he W4S seen employing his weakened limbs in digging 
up the. earth that separated him.^ from the remains i^ 
the man he l^i^ s$ ^nmd^ lwv»d. Passion, gave him 
^rengf bf and he gnKlu^lly' srppeoached the body % his 
A48w^s/^«2^biti«#thenveh^^ I bis tSon^ 

became ebnvubive Ite^Mghdin^ iiriigi^ i bh/aith/uf 
imiift gam enagr, and he breathed out his laH ga/f, as if' 
ht kMw lie hsKi fooad' bis master. 



ON THS SABBAIH* 

i. TH£ sabbattv ud its ovdinan^es> have ever beeii 
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the great fTveanit of all mQral f»ood-to nlialdoj, . Thtf 
h\x\}{u\ olH«rvafioi> of the sabbath in, thereforr> one of 
the clnef Uuties sind ioiceresiii of men ; but.the prei^eat 
tiq»e f^riUKbes reaHHis» peculiar^ at least in lome de* 
greei for exeaiptary regard to this itivkie t4i<tit4ilioif« 
The eneoiie^ of God ha9»e by. private ^argj^memy ridi* 
cul^ and infl^nce, and by p^ibUc decrees^ pointed their 
e<>pecial malignity ag^iinst tl^^ sabbath ; and have eK« 
j>ec(ed» and not wtthoui reasoOi that, if they cduld an* 
hibilate.it) they cboaid <»verthrow ChrUtianity. 

2 Fi.om them we cannot but learn it^ importanor. 
£iiefi^a« nnually discern^ with more tagacity, the moac 
pr(ri»4blepoiot» of attacks iban those who are to -bf at^ 
tacked, in chit pomt are they to^ ^euliady oppoil* 
ed. Here in partioular are their deMg»$ to be baffled. 
If they fail heret they will finally fail. Christianity 
caanat faiU but.by tb« ne^leat of the'sabbath, 

3, A French directory cannot^^^v^r/?! a nation cannot 
b^ made //av^t^nor viUams^ nor athnsts^ nor ^tf^/i. To 
destroty ^^1 therefore, in this dreadfi»l scene^ our ene»* 
ml^ in.<i$i.4r9t de«ti!<^r?oinr.,$abb^th, and eednee us frotn 
^e 4tQii«i of'^God^ Religion and liberty ar^ihe two 
great objects of defentiye . war, Oonjoined^ they uiuts 
all the feelinj^s^and call ft>rtb all the energies erf* man. 

4. In defence of them« natioiis contend with the 
spirit of tl>e Maccabees;* V^^e*. Kill chase a thusanidy and 
Stws put /ca tbomnnd tp^Bigiu '' Heligioa and liberty 
are the meat and tt^edrt^ik of th%Jbody. politic. With* 
draw one of them, and it langui^hej^t consumes, and dies. 
If || difference to either, at anytime-i becomes the pro« 
vailing cbaracier of a peepple^ one half g£ their Aiotivem 
to vigoroi!9 defence is Ion, and the hope8.6f their encN- 
nies are proportioaaUy increased ; here emnently, they^ 
are inseparable. , Without religion, we may posmbly 
retain theireedohi ni i^vages^ A»i|tf>.aiid smlvuy btit 
not the freedom ^f An>einca« » 

\6, If ourreligion wereganeyoue 9b^$€8 of eoctety wonld 
perish vkh it.; and nothing .would be lelt» wbkh wouid 
be worth de£nidii|g^ ' Our cfaildreo, of course, if not 
ourselves, would be prepared^ as theoK foatbeslauglitei^y 
io become the victioia of congest, tyrany and atheisnu 
Tbe lsM»ath| witbiu eidiaaiiceei c^&siinues the bond of 



imkm t^ Oirtikfaiis | the badge by ^htch they knoir 
e»ch otber ; chetr railfing pointy the s^odard of their 
host. . Besade pubtie wronhtp thef have il^ means of 
effectual discriouEiBition. To preserve tbk to us n % 
{U'ime interest and duty. In no^ way can we ao presefre, 
or so annoance to othert, oar character at chrisiianfl i 
or so eff^ErtffaUy prerenr. our nakedness and shame from 
being seen by our enemies. 

6. Nt^Wt more than, tverj we are ^*naiuhe aibamed ^' 
the gospel of Christ.** Nomp, more than evert sure we to 
stand forth to the eye of ottr^iiem«es»and of 'the w(»id> 
as epef$f deiermitted chrtsftans % ^,^!^/olfottfen olCMjt,^ 
an the frieftds^cf God> Every d»an# therefore* who lovee 
his a>untry or his religrnn, oiii|;ht to feel> that he iirecr 
or in/ures bofb^ as he uiekratn or negheis the sMMtb. 

7, By the detrout observation of this holy day he witt 
reform himseiff increase his. piety, heighten his iove to 
his country, and ooafirm ' his determinatioQ to defend 
att that merits his regard. He wilt h^xxm^^beitmrmemy 
and a better ckixeer, 

- a. The bduse of God is sdso the house of prayev* 
Here nations meet with God, to a/i»aBd x^tefeive^ lii- 
ttoiial btessiogs. Oa the'sal^ih, and in the sanciva* 
fy^ the children of the Redeemer winitoUie end of 
the worlds assemble for this glorious purpose* Here h^ 
is ever present to give mdrvthaw we can atk. If we 
£itthfiilly unite here in seeking his protectioDy Ho« 
p^n formed against us will prosper. ** > 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THB OCEAN A»P THE RIVKH5i-*»*ii JPatlrBr 

J. THE Rivers, having long piiid their, voluntary 
tribute 4o the Ocean, were at length spirited up to op^ 
position by some stagnant pools, whichf being formed 
into canah^ had found their way to the. grand reservoir 
of waters These upstart gemlesnen, with a ^haracttt'«^ 
istic pridey began to exclaim^ ^ Wh^t J shaU - we» who» 
have been collected whh so, much oare, ;and conducted, 
hkher with $o much expense, and arty lose our lr«shne*s^ 
in the briny wave i : . - 

•< Were we rivers of i|i|ignitpde, like the Ntlfi tfar. 
IXknobe» iho Ganges, the Mississ(ppif.and Rio^hif 11^; 
M, we would #oon .teach the Qc^ to be #. iiMk^MN 
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t^ason^ble and polite ; aftd3<*stead of cetirehxtig ertrf 
thing to its own filthy purposes witbout acknowledge- 
menCi we would make it known to whom it is indebted 
fcr it« consequence : for our paru we are? ashamed of 
s<ich tameness. Does not the ocean deprive us of our 
sweetness and purity^ and yet monopolize the gratitude 
ef surrounding nations^ which, is due to lis alone i It it 
will not allow us to assert our nattiral rights in the scale 
of sotial uhion, we sire determined iaimedistteiy to 
withdraw our support from the voracious abyss» that 
swallows us up without mercy and without thanks.'^ 
> S. From this meisin source the murmurs of discon- 
tent arose. These collected puddles had influence 
enough to spread disaffection among the noble streams. 
Some of the latter hoped tou^urp the dominion of the. 
whole, and therefore tided in the quarrel. Each had 
^is private view! in what he did or wished to do. Com* 
mittees were formed, resolutions were passed, and dep« 
ligations appointed. Memorials, remonstrances, and all 
the artillery of political manoeuvres weire determined 
to be played off against the venerable head. ' 
'^4. The Ocean heard of these meditated attacks, but 
beard them unmoved. It knew the general good, even 
the order o( nature, had sanctioned, and wotild maintain 
ks supremacy ; and on this account it did not fear the 
blind malice of impotent opposition. When deputa- 
tions, however, arrived from the principal Rivers ta 
state grievances, and to dene^d redress, they were re- 
spectnilly received The firmness that will not yield 
to idle mtirmurs of discontent, and the pride that de- 
spises them, are very diffbrent qualities. 
'5. Having patiently listened to futile and uhmeaning, 
complaints, the mighty chief thus tried to silence them i* 
*• Gentlemen,'* iaid the Ocean, " after having enjoyed 
the uniHtermpted liberty of falling into my bosom^ 
where, by my chemical power, i preserve you from 
corruption, and render you not only harmless but use**^ 
fill' ki ptomotilig the intercourse of nations, it is with 
aMf rise I hear yoor claims. Were I to refuse taking 
you under my protection, what would be the conse- 
quence f Tou tfiust, in that case^ overflow your banks, 
atid deluge the countries you now beautify and delight. 

TMr;i|Ktaine w<)ukliNiiieow^ one to fkt ether ^ you 



aiidinfankitid ^wM be drttfo^t^ 
by, ybur unbridted violcnce,*^or your pestilendalefiiuvia.'* 
6. '^^ What is mankiad to as ?''-«-exciaimed a UttU 
scanty stream. '•* Hold !— ^repHes the Ocean ;" it is use- 
ksSj I 5ee» to wttste words. If argoznent and mildtiest 
cannot bring you to reasooi iForcei however unpleasanyt 
to me, mast. Till you agree to flow in your accustomr 
edxhanneUt I will cut off every Secret comtnumcatjon 
that supplies your irpring?> and thus feeds "your prid^. 
Know you 'are tntireiy in my pow^rj the favours 1 re- 
ceive from ypu are amply and gratefuny repaid. Frofa 
me at first you camti and to me ^oa most agalo relum.^ 

CHAPTER XXX. 

THE FOkCE OF fMAt^INATXOM. 

1. MAN must have something for his affections to 
anchor on. There is no getting forward piea^ntly in 
she journey of tife^ without havmg certain preeminent 
objects to which the thoughts may re«;uf , whenever >i9e 
grow languid by the waji or our path becomes rugged 
and perplexed i 

2, The pai/ appertains to the dominion of memory | 
ihe future is the inheritance of hope j and the freuntf 
which only ig our own, by that property of the mind 
which we term iwfiginatlony may be pushed asid^ to 
make way for its own illusions, when she wishes to eit- 
Uven the prospect^ and spread a sunshine whieli the 
present does rot offer. 

6. Sweet iliiKiona ! Amiable deeei vers t How cheer- 
fully have ye led my enger steps through the state of 
youth, and solaced me as I journeyed forward with a 
thousand visionary ^'cene# from the classic page l.Having 
gained the ascent of iife, and shut up, my books to read 
the more complicated volume of the world', when I 
have found hope disappointed — confidence betrayed-— 
kindness forgotien — and seen around me characters 
that convinced me vice was not fiction^ then have ye 
been as a lantern to iw/y^^/, disiripated the gloom thaa 
darkened my course, by lighting me on to ^ew objects 
of pJea?ure, glowing with the alluring graces oi undis- 

^embied virtue. 

^ 4. .Bounteous imagination 1 be still my guide, my com- 
panion, my friend ! Thy sengibHity may sometimes blacfc* 
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n tht ttonhy or give addacf Mrevgch ttt^die Uofl^ of 
affliction f but thou bestowest in counterpoise a thou»' 
fand beams of radiant joy whicb are ever playiiig round 
ininds thou inhabltest i they fieel them reflect^ from 
each delicacy o€ sentiment-f-each act of humanity^-^ 
each triumpri of honour f every thinj^ from the sum^ 
mit of the mbunts^n to the depth of the valey lives and 
Mostotns for them y the immense round of creation Is 
theirs ! 

5. It i* by thy power, now sitting amotig my feilqw 
fliorttalsy hr separated from the object t once adored,^ a9 
the {6nai partner of my joys» that I can place her image 
before met as I last beheld it|^ without losing one tint of 
colouring — I see the look of tenderness with which she 
bid me adieu<— -hear the last accents of her voice<-*stiU 
fret the impression of her last sad and affectionate em- 
brace-^nor wilt thou soffer a single line of the picture t0 
beeffacodttiiiourre-unionshaligivetbeealuppier subject* 



CHAPTER XXXr 

ADVBMTURES OF 4 HALT-PEHNT. 

1* *< I SHALL not pretend to conceal from you the 
illegitimacy of my birth, or the baseness of my extrac- 
tions; and| though I seem to bear the venerable marks of 
old age, I received my birth at Birmingham not six 
sttonths^ago. Hence I was transported, with many of my 
brethren of differentdates,characters>andconfigurations, 
lo A Jcwpediar, in Duke's place, who paid for us in spe- 
cie scarce a fifth part of our nominal and intrinsic value. 

2. "We were soon after separately disposed of, at a 
sooderate profit, to coffee-houses, chop-houses, chand- 
ler's shops, and gin. shops. I had not been long in the 
world before an ingenious transmuter of metals laid vi- 
olent 'hands on me ; and, observing my thin shape and 
flat surface, by the help of a little quicksilver, exalted 
me in.to a shilling. Use, however, soon degraded me 
again to my native low nation ; and I unfortunately fell 
into the possession of an urchin just breeched, who re- 
ceived me as a Christmas box of his god-mother. 

3* w A love of money i? ridiculously instilled intochil- 
4reAso early, that, beforethey can posi$ibly comprehen<i 
•the use of it, they consider it of gres^t valv». I ^h 



dier^lforevAe ^^T^ery essence iof my beftngii) the ctist^df 
efa hopeful disciple of avarice and folly} and vrastkept 
ion)y to be looked at and admired : but a bigger txqr 
after a whUe tnatclied me from hi«i» and released s^ 
d^om my^^ditfiaement. 

4. «T now underw e^ -various hardships among h»i 

•ptayfellowsf and was tkicked about, huttledy tested up^ 

tand'^Qdkedjiito holes, which very tnuch battered aad 

impaired >me:^iit I sufl^red most l^y the pegging ^ 

t-tops^ the mat^ks of which 1 have borne about me to^this 

^ay. I iwas jn:thts state the unwitting cause of rapacity, 

nrife« -envy, rancor, ma]ice» and revenge, among the 

little apes of mankind^ -and became the object and the 

nur#e of thos^ pas^ioiis which disgrace human nature^ 

ixrhile I appeared onlyvto engage children in innccem 

^pastimes* At length I -^as dismissed from thei^r^e-rvi^e 

by a threw with a barrow woman for an orange. 

5. <« From her, it is natural to conclude, 1 posted io 
the gin shop ; whiere vdeed it is |>»»bable I should have 
immediateiy goi^et if her husbandy^a foot soldi er,>had not 
jwrested mefrom^herjat the ex^n«e of a bioody none^ 
^biack eye, soratched facef -and tori>ro/vmental8* ttyhim 
I w^w carried to the Mall, in St. J'>ines's'Park, whepe^I 
amashained to tell how I parted irom him % let it suf* 
fice that I was soon after depo.^ited in a night cellar* 

6 «* flence I got Into the coat pocket of a blood,' and 
•remained there With several of my brethren for some 
days unnoticed. But one ev^^ning, «asche*was jseeltftg 
home from thetatiern,he jerked a whole handfoiofvs 
dirough a sash window into the dining room of a 
tradesman, who' be remembered had beeo ao u«man<* 
oeriy to him the day before as to desii^e payment of hit 
'bill. ^We reposed in soft^easeou a fine Turkey carpet 
till the next morning,'whenthe maid-swept u* up j^^nd 
some of us were allotted to buy ^ea, some to purchase 
unuff, and I myself was hnmedtatdy trucked away at 
tb^ door for the sweetheart's delight. 

7. " It is not my design to e»«ii*erate*tv«ry linleJac* 
cjdent that feas befallen 'me ^'bot €ufike ^^it to say, that 
the poor acknowledge me- a^ their const aBt>ftiesid j^nd 
the rich,, though they laflNwrt ^o slight nie, aikd t»eat-me 
with eotitempt, are often reduced byu heir follies to4i«* 
tresses wluch it is -elf eo^ tiHoy fower^ 



H. <f t shall eoactude, Siri with tfiforroing ym hf mhst 
caeam I caai« tp you in the condition you see. A choice 
spirit^ a member of Kitl-Care Clubi broke a link boy^e 
pate with me last nighty at a reward for lighting him 
across the kennel. The lad wasted half his tar flambeau 
in looking for mitt but I esciped his search^ being 
lodged snugly against a post. This morning. a parish- 
gtri picked me upj and carried me in raptures to the 
oext iKiker's shop to buy a roll. The master^ who was 
church wardent examined me with great attentionj and 
then threatened her with bridewell for putting off b^ 
money, knocked a nail throuj^h my middle, and fasten- 
ed me to the counter ; but tue moment the poor hun- 
gry child was gone, he whipt me up again, and^ sending 
sne away with others in change to the next customer, 
gave me this opportunity of relating to you my adven* 
tures.. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

EARTH AHV HER CHILDREN. 

1 . IN a certain district of the globej things one year 
went on so iH, that almost the whole race of living be- 
ings, untmals, end vegetables^ carried their lameniatioas 
and complaints to their common mother, //r^ Earths 

2. First came Man* <« O Earth/' saidJbe, *< how can 
you behold unmoved the intolerable calamities of your 
favourite offspring \ Heaven shuts up all the sources of 
its benignity to us, and showers plagues and pestilence 
on our heads $ storim tear to pieces all the works of hu- 
man laboi^i the elements of fire and water seem let 
loose to devour ur$ and in the midst of all these evils 
some^emon possesses o^i with a rage of injuring and de- 
stroying one aiutf her ; so that the whole species seems 
doomed toperish« O, intercede in our behalf, or receive 
u^ again into thy maternal bosom, and shelter us from 
these our accumulated distresses !" 

S. The other auimals then spoke by cheir deputies, the 
horse, the ox, and the sheep. << pity, indulgent Earth, 
those of your children that repose on your breast, and d^* 
sive their subsiltence from your fruitful bosom 1 we are 
pS3?ched witfii drought, we are scorched by lightning, we 
sire beateB' by pitiless tempests». sahsbrious vegetables re- 
fuse ta'nciuFtfhtfSVwelanguiAuDderdisease, andunfeel- 
skgmaotrej^suswUh uiHuyual severity. Never, withoutjth^ 
spiedy tiiccmr, kin#^arent|Can wesurviveaootheryear.** 
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4. The vegetables iwxt, those that form the verdant 
^carpet of the earth, that cover the waving fields of harvest^ 

and that spread their lofty branches in the air> sent forth 
their complaint. <*0, our common mother, to whose 
breast we cle:^ve, and whose vital juices we drain, have 
compassion upon us! tee bow we wither and droop under 
the baleful gales that sweep over us ! how we thirst in 
vain for the gentle dew of heaven! how immense tribes 
.of noxious insects pierce and devour us ! how the famish*- 
ing flocks and herds tear us up by the roots, and how 
wan, through spite, lays waste and destroys us, while yet 
immature. Already vt hole nations of us are desolated. 
Save us, kind parent, save thy children from ruin, or 
jinother year will witness our total destruction. 

5. To whom Earth, the common parent of all, replied : 
<*MyM!!ildren, I have existed now some thousand years ; 
and scarcely one of them have passed in which similar 

. complaints have not arisen from one quarter or another. 
Nevertheless, every thing has remained nearly inthe same 
^tate, and no spe' t^ s of created beings has been finally 
lost. The injuries of one year are repaired by the suc- 
ceeding. The growing vegetables may be blas'ted, but 
the seeds of others lie secure in my bosom, ready to re* 
^eive the vital influence of more favourable seasons. 

6. «' Animals may be thinned by want and dbea^e, but 
a remnant is always left, in whom survite the principle 
of future increase. As to man, who sufiers not only 
from natural causes; but from the effects of his own 
follies and vices,/;// miseries rouse within him the latent 
powers of remedy, and bring him to his reason again ; 
while experience continually goes with him to improve 
his meant of happiness, if he will but listen to its dictates* 

7. "Have patience, then, my children ! You were borri 
to j^r as well as to enjoy, and you must submit to your 
lot. But console yourselves with /£ix thought, that you 
have a kmd master above, who created you for benevolent pur» 
poses, and ivili not Hvithhold his protection when you stand 
most in need of it !^ 

7 
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CHAPTER XXXUI. 

THE LETTER OF CONDOLEKCE FROM THE SENATB-nPOfTH* 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. ON TH£>DEATH ©F 

. GENERAL WASHINGTON^ 

tTHE Senate of the Un-ued States respectfully take 
leave, Sir, to express to you their deep regret for the loss 
their country fustainsJn the death of^Geiieral Geo&ge 
Washington. 

This event, so dibtressiijhg to all our fellow citizens^ 
must be peculiarly heavy to you, • who have long been 
-asj'ociated with him in deeds of patriotism. Permitai^, 
Sir, to mingle our Uarj with yoursj pn this occasion xtris 
manly to wtep. To lose such a many at suck a crisis, is 
no common calamity .10 the vKorJdj our country mcufMs 
her father n .The Almijjhty disposer of human events 
has taken from us our ..greatest .- henifa(^or and^; *•. ment. 
It becomes us to submit ^^:uh <fi:ev.ere»ce to him^^who 
^•maketh darkness hi^^paviUlon.*' 

With patriotic pride, we j eviewr the life of ©ur W*»i- 
INGTON, and compare/ him with thosaof other countries 
who have been pre*eminent in fame. Ancient and mod- 
ern nar;ts are diminished ^be£ptre him- Greatness and 
. guilt have tooofreoiieen alliei^^ bu^Aij fame i^-^hker than 
it is brilliant. The deHrpy,ers of nations stood abashed jat 
the t}:ajesiy of his virtue. It xpproved the intemperance 
of their ambition, .and darkened ihe..splendor cf victotry^ 
The scene is closed, and we.are no jpnrger anxious lest 
misfortune should sully his glory ; he has travelled on to 
the end of his journey, and carried vitkhim ^n increasing -i 

weight of honor) he has deposited it safely, where mis- "* | 
; fortune jcatinot tarnish: it, whereifTw/if^ caimot blast it. V 

> Favoured of heaven, he departed without ftxhibiting the 
. weakness of humanity 5 magnatatnous Jn. dessthfthe dat^k-^ 
^ ness of the grave could stot obscure-^his brightnt/s. 

Such was the man whom ^e deplore. tThanks to God 
.. A/V giory is consummated J Washh^iGTONj;*:/ lives on earth 
. in his spotless example-y-his spirit is in heaven. 

Let hrs countrymen d&onse^ratc the memory of thehe- 
* roic general, the, patriotic st.aiesman, ai3d the virtuous 
, sage ; let them teach .theic children never to forget that 
V the fruits of his labor , and his example are their inheritance. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV: 

THE. president's ANSWER. 
Oentlem^n of the Seuate, 

P RECEIVE with the mo^t respectful and a(Fectionati&^ 
sentiments, in this impressive address, the obliging ex- 
pressions of yomr regret, for the loss our country hag 
sustained; in the^-deatkof her most esteemed, beloveJL 
wod admired citiTcn. 

In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections, on 
this melancfvoly event, you will permit me only to say, 
that I have seen him in the days of adversity, in $om^ of - 
the scenes of his deepest distre^^s and most trying per* 
plexities ; I have also attended him in his highest eleva- 
tton and most prosperous felicity \ with uniform admira- 
tion of his wisdom, moderation and Constancy. 

Among all our original associates, in that memorable 
I^ague'of the Continent in 1774, which first expressed ^ 
the Sovereign Will of a free nation in America, he wag - 
the only one remaining in the General Government. 
Ahhotigh, with a constitution more enfeebled than his, . 
at an age when he thought it necessary to prepare for 
retirement, I feel myself alone bereaved, of my iaxi^- 
h'rother : yet I derive strong consolation from the uoan*^ 
-iinous disposition, which appears in all ages and classes, 
to mingle their sorrows with mine, on this common 
calamity to the world. 

The life of our Washington cannot suffer by a com- 
parison with those of other countries, who have been 
most celebrated and exahed by fame The attributes and 
decorations of royalty could have served only to eclipse 
themajesty of those virtues, which made him, from being 
a mode^ citizen, a more resplendent luminary. Misfor- 
tune had he lived, could hereafter have sullied his glory 
only with those superficial i9i/;iJj, who, believing that char^ 
aetersy and actions are marked by success alone ^ rarely deserve 
to enjoy it. Malice could never blast his honor ^ and envy 
made him a singular exception to her universal rule. 

Yof himself he had lived enough, to life and io glory. 
For his fjfllo^u citizens^ if their prayers could have been an^ 
iivered^ he would have been immortal. For me his depart- 
ure ij at a most unfortunate moment. Trusting, howev- 
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er, in the wise and righteous dominiim of Frovidencc 
ever the passions of men, and the results of thefr coun^ 
sels and actions^ as well as over their livesi nothing re* 
mains forme, but humble resignation* 

His example is now complete^ and it win teach nmsd^m 
and wtue to magistraies^citizemy iand m^«, not only in the 
present Qge^ but \r\ future generations^ as long as our history 
shall be read. It a Trajan found a PHny% a Marcus Aieftt- 
liw can never want biographirs^ eulogists^ or historians. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

EXTRACT PROM MAJOR GENERAL ZE^S FUNERAL OR^ 

TION OH THE DEATH OF GENERAL fTASKINGTONf 
PelJTered before both Houses at the request of Congress, December 

26, 1799. 

1. IN obedience to your will,* I rise, yotir humble or- 
gan, with the hope of executing a part of the system of 
public mourning, which you have been pleaded to adopt, 
commemorative of the death of the most illustrious and 
most belaved personage this country has ever produced^f 
and which, while it transmits to posterity your sense of the 
awful eventi faintly represents your knowtedge of the con- 
summate excellence you so cordially honor. 

2. Desperate indeed is any attempt on earth to meet cor- 
respondcnily this dispensation of heaven ; for, while with 
pious resignation we submit to the will of an all gracious 
Providence, we can never cease lamenting in our finite 
view of omnipotent wisdom, the heart-rending privation 
for which our nation weeps. When the civilized world 
shakes to the centre ; when every moment give^ birth to 
strange and momentmis changes ; when our peaceful 
quarter of the globe, exempt as it happily has been from 
any share in the slaughter of the human race, may yet be 
compelled to abandon her pacific policy, and to rii^que thev 
doleful casualties of war : what limit is there to the ex- 
tent of our loss ? — None within the reach of my words to 
express ; none which your feelings wiil not disavow. 

3. The founder of our federal republic — our bulwark 
in war, OTir guide in peace, is no more ! Oxhztthis were 
but questionable ! Hope, the comforter of the wretched^ 

* The two Hotuet of Congiess, 
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would pour into our agonizing hearts its balmy dewj But, 
alas ! there is.no hope for us ! Our WASHINGTON is re^ 
moved forever ! Possessing the stoutest frame, an J purest 
mind, he had passed nearly to the age of sixty-eight years, 
in the enjoyment of high health, when, habituated by his 
care of us to neglect himself a slight cold, disregarded, be- - 
came inconvenient onFriday,oppressive on Saturday, and, , 
defying every medical interposition, before the morning 
of Sunday, put an ^nd to the best of men ! an end did I « 
?ay ?-r-his fame survives ! ^bounded only by the limits of r 
the earth, and by the extent. of the hunian mind He sur- 
vives in our hearts, in the grpwing knowledge of our chiU - 
dren, in th^aff^ion of the good throughout the world ; -. 
and when cuf; monuments shall be done away \ when na- 
tions naw existing shall be nomorej yrhen even our young » 
'and fahspreading empire i<hall have perished, still will cur . 
W'Ams^GTON's ^lory unfaded shine, and die not, until , 
lave of virtue ceaf5i> on earth, or earth it.^^elf sinkjnto chaos. . 

4*vHow, my fellow citizens, shalM single put to your -r 
grateful hearts.his pre^emiaent w®rth ? where shall I be- 
giln in opening, to your^nriew a character^ throughout sub- 
lime ? shall il %peak. of bis Warlike achievements, aU 5 
springing from^ i^ilence to his country's w//— all direct- - 
ed to his country's g^d? 1^ 

5. Moving in his pwn orbit^ he imparted heat TindUght i 
CO his most, distant satellites v and combining the physical .; 
and moral forie of all within his sphere, wu^ irresistible - 
weight he took biS; course,. cemmis^atingj^^, disdain- 
ing. vicf% .dismaying treasonr^coA inv igoraUng despondency ; r 
until the auspicious hour lurrived, when* he brought to ^ 
submissioQjth^ since. Confu^cr of India \ thus.firvishing his > 
long career ^f miUlary glory, with a. lustre corresponding 
toiiis great nam^, andin this his lau act^of war, affixing ^ 
ihs. sicd of^^ to jDur patiati*^ birth, f * 

6.<<,To!the horrid diQ^Jbattle,$^e^ peace succeeded % ; 
and oai; yirtua]iSsChi)ef^ink>dfulbQniy«f the common good, ^ 
in a moment tepipting personal aggnmdi^exnent, bushed i 
th0-discontej>t3ofgrowH»g sedition ^ atpdvsurrei^dering hi& ^ 
power in/o thebands froia which he had received it, cqbv - 
Terted his aivord<into a ploughshare, teaching, an admisf*<^ 
&|;.,W0Fld, that ,10 be truly grfaPy.^^fa,xskyjA% b^^iruly gf^j^Uf. 
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7* Were I to Ftop^^rr, the picture would be incompletef 
and the task imposed, unfinished— Gr^^/ as was our 
Washington in war, and as much as did ih2it greatness 
contribute to produce the American Republic^ it is not in 
ipar alone his pre-eminence stands conspicuous* His vari- 
ous talents, combining all the capacities of a statesman 
with those of a soldier^ fitted him alike to guide the coun* 
cilst and the armies of our nation. Scarcely had he rest- 
ed JRrom his martial toils, whrle his invaluable parental ad- 
vice was niW soimdihg in our ears, when he who had been 
our sword and our siiejd, was called forth to act a less 
spiendfdf but more important part. 

8. Possessing a clear and penetrating mind, a sound 
and strong judgment, calmness and temper for delibera- 
tion, with invincible firmness and perseverance in resolu- 
tions maturely formed, drawing information from all, 
acting from himself, with incorruptible integrity and un- 
varying patriotism ^ his own superiority, and the public 
confidence altke marked him as the man designed by 
'fieaven to lead in the politico/^ as well as military events 
which have distinguished the era of his life. 

9. The finger of an overruling Providence, pointing at- 
'WasHington, was neither n>istaken nor unobserved f 
when, to realize the vast hopes to which our revolution 
had given birth, a change of political system became ia- 
dispensable. How novel, how grand the spectacle I In- 
dependent States stretched over an immense territory, 
and known only by common dtlBculty, clinging to their 
anion as the rock of their 'safety^ deciding by frank coib- 
parisou of their relative condition, to rear on that rock, 
under the guidance of reason, a eommon government^ 
through whose commanding protection, //^^r/j; and ^rt/^r, 
with their long train of ilesjings, should be safe to them* 
selves and the sure inheritance of their posterity, 

10. This arduous task devolved on citizens selected bj 
the people, from knowledge of their wsdom^ and confidence 
ki their virtue. In this august assembly of sages and 
patriots, WitSHiNGTOK, of course^ was found ; and, as if 
acknowledged to be the most wise, where all were wise^ 
with one voice^ he was declared their Chief. How well 
iks. nerited this rare distixvction^ haw iaithf]fti were ijj^e 
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labors oi himself and his compatriots, the work of theif 
han is, and our unioftf strength^ and prosperity, the fruits 
of that work, best attest* 

11. Bat to have essentially aided in presenting to his 
country this consummation of her hopes, neither satisfied 
the claims of his fellow citizens on his talentSj nor those 
duties which the possession of thos£ talents imposed. 
Heaven had not infused into his mind such an uncommon 
share of its ethereal spirit to remain unemployed, nor be- 
stowed on him his genius, unaccompanied with the cor- 
responding duty of devoting it to the common good. To 
have framed a constitution, was shewing only, without 
realizing the general happiness. This great work re- 
mained to be done ; and America, stedfast in her pref- 
erence^ with one voice summoned her beloved Washing- 
ton, unpractised as he was in the duties of civil admin- 
istration, to execute this la^t act in the completion of the 
national felicity. Obedient tp her call, he assumed the 
high office with that se/f distrust peculiar to his innate 
modesty, the constant attendant of pre-eminent virtue. 

12^ What was the burst of joy through our anxious 
land on this exhilerating event is known to us alU The 
aged, the young, the brave» the fair, rivalled each pther 
in demonstrations of gratitude } and this high wrought^ 
delightful scene was heightened in its effect by the sin- 
gular contest between the zeal of the bestowers and the 
avoidance of the receiver of the honours bestowed. Com- 
mencing his administration, what heart is not charmed 
with the recollection of the pure and wise principles an- 
nounced by himself, as the basis of his political life. He 
i>e$t understood the indissoluble union between virtue 
and happiness, between duty and advantage, between the 
genuine maxims of an honest and magnanimous policy, and 
the solid rewards of public prosperity and individual j^/i- 
city i watching with equal and comprehensive eye over 
this great assemblage of communities and interests, he 
laid the foundations of our national policy in the unerjr^ 
ing, immutable principles of morality^ based on religion, ex- 
emplifying the pre-eminence of ^free government, by all 
the attributes which win the affections of its citizens^ or 
^omiDiind |he respejct gf the n^otid. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

LAW CASE. DANIEL^ VERSUS DISHCLOVT. 

y, WE shall now consider the law, as our lawg are 
^ very considerable both in bulk and numberi according as 
the statutes declare ; consider andi^ comiderandoyconsidtran^ 
dum : aijd are not to be meddled with by those who 
don't understand 'em. Law also expresses itself v ith 
true grammatical. precision, never confounding moods, 
cases, or geaders, except indeed when a woman happens 
to be* «^lain, then the ver Jict U, always brought in man" 
slaughter. The, essence of tile law is altercation^ far the 
law can altercate, iuhnlnate, deprecate, irritate, and gp 
on at any r^te. Now. the quintessence of. the jaw ha$# 
accarding»tO:its i^afnej.five part?. . The fii:st is the begin'- 
nivgy or inciptfifidiun : i\\esQcon(iy,th^ uncertainty^ or </«- 
bUencIup^y the^third, d^lity^ on puz^liendum ; fourthly, repr \ 
lication^ without endum; zndHithly ^monitruniei-horrendum. 

2,;AU which was exemplified in the, case of D^n^V/, 
v^sus Dishchut. Daniel was grQomJn the same family v 
wherein .Dishclput was cook«:inaid, gnd Daniel returning 
home one day.*fuddjed, h« stooped down. to. take a sop 
out of the dripping pan,. which spoiled his clpthesV and > 
he was advised to bring hig action again^^the cogk-maid^ . 
the pleadings oi which were, as |bllow.s : 

3. Thefifstipersoa.whpspok^ was Mr. Sergeant Snuf- - 
fl^. He he^an, sayjng, «<Sinice I have^he honorto be - 
pitched upoa.tgk^pen this cause to yaur lordship, I shall, 
1 yill, I design to come to, the poinj at once« and shew 
vhat dama^eSimy xiujm baj?.«-sufiBt;ained'hereupon, where- - 
tippHy and th^eupoii. Now, nvy Loyd, my cUeixt being a . 
servant |i) the same family with Dishcl out, and not being .. 
at board. w^ges, iniagined hejiad,a right toihe (e^ sira- ... 
pie pfj^5drippit>g-paii^ therefore he^inadeapattachmenjt - 
on the fopwi\% hisi^right hand, widch the .defe^daDl'..re'- 
];5leyie4 wuh \\QT left, tripped vS'Up, an4 tumbled usjintp . 
the dripg^ipg pail. Npw in Braughton*s reports. Slack, 
versus Sa^fi/iwoi^^ ttvi^ said, that primus jtrokiitjine Jokur, 
aksolujtus est prrovgktff^ - Nojv who gav^ the^ f^imus strohus f 
who gave the fos| offence? Why the cook ; she brought 
lliPi djcijpf i»g-paa there: for, tny Lprd,..thpugh wewilL,,, 
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allow*, ^f we ha'd'not h^en tbefCi we could not have bee» 
thrown down there ; yet, my lord, if the dripping-pan 
had not been ther« for us to tumble into, we could nbt 
have tumbled upon the dripping, pan/' 

4*. The next council on the same side began with, *<My 
lord| he who makes use of many wordit to no purpose^ 
has not much to say for himself;- therefore I sli4ll come 
to the point at once, and immediately I shadl come to the 
point;* My clienr was iir liquor, or rather the liquor 
was in him, which served an ejectment upon his under- 
standing, and his common sense was non-sutted, and he 
was a man besides himself, as Dr, BiHikus declares in his 
dissertation upon bumpers, in the IS9th iblio volume Qf 
the abridgment of the statutes, page 1286, he says that 
a drunken man is homo duplicansf or a doable man« Nbt 
•nly because he sees things double, hue aUo because he 
is not as he jbould he^ proFecto ipse he, but he is a^ he 
should net be^ def ecto iipse he.** 

5. The council on the other side rose up gracefully, 
ptayxBg with his rufiles prettily r and tos$tng the tits oi 
his wig emphatically. He began with, <<My lord, and 
you, gentlemen of the jury, I humbly do conceive, I 
have the authority to declarei that I am council, in this-^ 
case for the defendant ; therefore, my lord, I shall not 
flourish away in words > words are no more than filagree 
works. I^me people may think them an embclHB^hmcnt, . 
but to me it is matter of astonhbrnent, how achy one 
can be so impertinent to the detriment of all rudiment. 

0. << But, my lord, this is not to be looked at through 
the medium of right and wrong ; for the law knows no 
medium, and right and wrong are but its shadows. Now, 
in the first place, they have called a kitchen my client's 
prei^ises. Now a kitchen is nobody's premises* Akitchen 
is not a ware-lnmite, a wash»house, a brew-house, nor a- 
bake-house, an inn-house, nor an out-house, nor a dwell- 
ing-house : no, my lord, 'tis absolutely and bona fide 
neither more nor less than a kitchen^ of, as the law more 
classically expresses, a kitchen is, camera necess aria pro i/sus 
cookcre ; cum sauc4^panKifj jtew-pannis^ scuUero^ dressero^ 
coal'be/oi stovist smoke jado, pro roastandumj hcilandum^ 
fryandum^ et phmb pudding mixandum, pro turtle soupui^ 
caive*s head hashibus, cum caiipee et caii-pashibys. 
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7r " But we shall net avail ourselve^of in aliily but a<Jc- 
mit of the existence of a cook'maid y now, my Lord, we 
shrill take it uperm^ new ground, ^nd beg a new trial ; foi^ 
a» they have curtailed oof name; ffom plain Mary into- 
Mc//f I hope the court wiVt not allow of thii ; for if thcy^ 
were tO'aUowof'inrstakes, wharwoutd tKe law do ?'for 
•when th^ law don't find mi^Jtakes, it is the b^i?iness-of th'fe 
lawto make them.** Therefore the court aHowe4them 
tifc liberry*6f a new trial '^- for tb6'law b our liberty, and 
it is happy for xis ih^f^-we liave the libeaptyvto go to law^ 

CHAPTERXXXVII. 

tXTRACT FROM THE ANSWER OF THE SENATE TO THE 
SPEECH OP THE UE0TEWANT GOVERKOR O* MASSAa» 
CHUSETTS. 

1 ; gfc ARCE had the tear, which^ had^ bedewed thfe 
cheeki5Ppatriotism upon the death of our much honom-ed 
Chief Magistrate, been dried away jh*fe passing knell was 
but just expiring in our ears, when our feelings were a- 
gain agonized with the afflictive intelligence. of the lost- 
of our country's Father^ Protector^ and \X%Jirstf bestf hu'^ 
tnan Friends The eloqiience*of unaffected grief is silence-; ; 
and were we to indulge the feelings of our hearts, we 
should mourn inforcibUy but dumb exprasim* But to the 
prejudices and usages of mankind, we owe some respect,' 
and, therefore, in h^rrguage as hrUfi as ivis incomfetrnti 
we will' speak his Eulogy: 

2 To caH Washington^ a jfifirr^, would be a debase- 
ment of him ;-fdr heroism has hitherto been too often al- 
lied With crime. To call him merely a great soldier^ > 
would be injustice ; ftrr HE foughfnot to destreyb}M to 
pteserve. To denominate him simply a grw/'j/dZ/jma^i 
would be inadequate (for A;/ politics were not like those 
of most Statesmen, subservient to ambitUn^ In war he 
united the coolness-of Pabius with the spirit of Cjksar, 
andr the hwnility of Cincinnatus. Jn peace^ he blended 
the virtues of Trajan with the wisdom of Solon, and 
the sublime, prophetic Jcen of Chatham. 

3. Uniform and consistent in bis poUtic^l conduct, with 
equal severity he frowned on the intrigues of domestic 
laction and the insidious riles of foreign artifice* Equally 
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vtt9iij to draw his iworA'm hit ripened manhoodt to esttb* *! 

E>h the independence of •> his country^ and in h\»declimng i 

^ year s^ to snatch It from sits sleeping •scabbard, to avenge ' 

its insulted konour^nA violated rights. The watckful Fa* 
ther and illustrious J?ounder of a great -empire, he did not 
strive to inve>t himself witiv the insignia of NoblUty, th^ 
ordinary ambition of vulgar greatne(^$.|u^but by bis talefUs 
and virtues he rhas- £nt»hled • his^ countpy, 

4. The jnoria! part of -Washington is consigned to 

- the silent cemetery ^ but he hath bec^eathed to his belov^ 
f€llo>v citizens a^/crr^MJ' iegacycin his example^ his character^ ! 

and his virtues^ which oyght to render them pure and v/V* 

. tuous in their ^moralSf dtvottt in their reiigion^ fervent in ' 

their patriotism y just In the -cobinetj and iftvinsikie in the 

^ \fieid. F<mr mUli9ns ^ffresimn^ with melancholy he^rts^ ari 

living statues to thy memoKy^ ibou saiMid, patriot i unfad'- 

ing laurels^ -fair as thy virtues ^ and imperishable as thy 

' Fame y' shall bloam around thy mcnument,aftd^prjotecty^from 
tinhaHoiued icuchj thy ^nsecrated^JJrtt I 

' CH APTER^XXVm. 

^ EXTRACT FROM. g'r2)C-&af/A^0r'5 } ULOGT OKG£N£/^^Z 
- fVA^HINCraNy WHO DIEDoDECEMBER 14th, 1799. 
Delivered before the ii>liabitama of Boston. 

. J . OUR duty, my fellow townsmen, on this distrepsing 
occasion, is dictated by the clignity «nd resplendent virtue 
of 'the beloved man whose death we deploxe. "We asern* 
' fale to pay adebtto departed merit, a debt, which we can 
only pay by the sincerityof our grief, and the respectful 
-eHiisions of gratitude ; for the highest 'i?2//<p^y left us to 
bestow- upon our lamented Washington, is the strict 
^narration bf the^truth, and the loftiest character which 
* we can assign to him, is ihe^ery display of himself. When 
. ambition allies itself to guilty when power tramples upon 
I rJghtiWhen vrr/o^^ triumphs in bfeod^yrhen piety &ixf cloud- 
ed in superstition^ when humility is affected by cunnirig^ 
when patriotism I is founded on selfishness ; then let adula- 
tion spread her prostituted mantle, to screen the disgraces 
of her patrons, and amuse with the falsehoods of her im* 
agination.. But to our political Father^ the faithfnl page 
of history \s panegyric^ and the happiness of its country is 
ttt monumeni of his fame% 
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2. Conw, then, Warriors ! Statesmen ! Philosopfaers J 
, X^htzeiM ! assemble round the tomb of this favorite son of 
Virtue ! with all the luxury of sorrow recollect the im- 
portant events of his life; and partake of the greatest leg» 
acy which a mortal could bequeath you, in the contem- 
plation of /;;'/ ef:ample. >Your anniversaries have long cele^ 
brat ed the birtMay of our illustrious Chief,and the parish 
of his owQ name in Westmoreland county, in Virginia, 
boasts- itself the place <^ his nativity. But to souls like 
hit^ Ucal restrictions are not attached. 'Where Liberty 
was, ther€ would heUs-country ; bappy for us, the Genius 
of Liberty, responsive to his affections ^ resolved that where 
WikSHiNGTON was, there aUo should be her abbde. 

3 Educated by private instrualbn, his virtue grew with 
his knowledge, and the useful branches of literature occu- 
pied the whole powers of his mind. £>Lemplary for solid* 
ity of thought, and chastity of morals, he was honored 
by the government of Virginia, with an itnportant mis- 
sion, at an age when the levities of the human character 
seldom yield to. the earliest operation of reason. 

4. To trace this Pr^/fr/or 2/"(?«r liberties ^ through his 
unrivalled career, from his gloomy retreat through the 
Jersies, to his several victories and "^his splendid triumph 
at Yorktown, would be .to narrate the varying history of 
our revolution. To Wm, public labor vii% amusement ^ suf* 
ferifig\vi the tjjuse oijreedom was.a luxury ^znd every hour 
as it flew carried an offering to his country, 

' .5. As obedience to the vgice of his oppressed fellow- 
citizens drew his sword on th« approach of war^ so at the 
declaration of peace ^ by the satne respected vpice he restored ^i 
it to its scabbard. He left them his blessing and their lib* 
erties, human nature^ how hast thou been traduced 1 with 
thse^ has* it been said, is essentially. connected that lust of 
power which is insatiable ; wlucb restores not voluntarily 
what has been cominitted to its charge ; which devours 
all right?, and resolves all laws into its own authority ; 
which labors not for others, but seizes the fruits of their 
labors for itself ; which breaks down all barriers of reli- 
gion-,'^ciety, and nature, that obstruct its course ; novf art 
thou vindicated! Here we behold thee allied to virtue, worn 
in the service of mankindi superior to the meanness of 
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ciHapensattoiH humbly hoping for the thanks of thy couotry 
alone^ faithfully surreaderiiig the sword, with which thou 
was tentrusted,and yielding up power with a promptness and 
facility equalled ^ff/j^ by tlie diffidence and reluctance with 
which thou received^t it* 

6. Now, will the future inquirer say, this Hero has 
finished the task assigned him, the measure of his glory i^ 
full* J nvorld iV admitted to freedom^-a nation is born^ 
Favored heyond the leader of Israel, not only with the 
^9//^rf, but with the fruition of the promised blessing, he 
haf retired, like that prince of meekness, to the Mounts 
whence he is t4 ascend^ unseen by a weeping people, to the 
reward of all his labors. No, he is to live another life up-r 
on this gfobe ; he is to reap a double harvest in the field 
of perennial honor. The people whom he has saved froo^ 
external tyranny, suffer from the agitations of their own 
unsettled powers. The tree of Liberty which he has 
planted, and so carefully guarded from the storms, now 
flourishes beyond its strength \ its lofty excresenees 
threaten to tear its less esitended roots from the earth, 
and to prostrate it fruitless on the plain. But, he comes f 
Ifi convention he presides over counsels^ as in war he had led 
ifhe battle. The Constitution, like the rainbow after 
the flood, appears to us, now just emerging from an over- 
whelming commotion ; and we know the truth of the pledge 
from the sanction of his name. 

7. The production was worthy of its authors, and of 
the magnanimous people whom it was intended to estab- 
lish. You adopt it, you cherish it, and you resolve td 
transmit it, with the name of Washington, to the latest 
generation, who shall prove their just claim to such aa 
illustrious descent. 

8. Who was so worthy, as our great legislator, to di- 
rect the operations of government which his counsels and 
A/x^xw<7rrf had laboured to erect ? By an unanimous suf- 
frage he was invited to the exalted station of President of 
the United States. The call Was too sacred to admit of 
doubt ; it superseded the happiness of retirement^ the a&u 
fnands of private interest ^ the sweet attractions of domestic 
society t and the hazard (forgive it Washjkgtoh ! fior 
thou wast mortal) of public reputation. Behold tile toA 

B 
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on this occasion so mighty in the eyesof ali ibenvorld^^» 
humble in his own. 

9. Did the occcasion admit of it, how pleasing wouid 
rbe the-review of his administration} as our Supreme Execu^ 
five Magistrate J His talents ^nd his virtues increased 
with his cares. His soul seemed not to bear the limits 
of^jffice, a^moment after the obligations of duty and. pat- 
riotism withdrew their restraints from his universal love* 
When the misguided savages of the wilderness, after feel- 
ing his chastisement, had sued for peace, he seemed to 
labour for their happiness as the romm^n representative cf 
mankind. Insurrection was>^o- struck' at his countenance, 
that it Bed from the ihifck of his Mrm. Intrigue ^ttem^taA 
to entangle him in her poisonous web, but he burst it with 
gigantic strength, and <rrii/^/i/ her labours. Anarchy \o6keA 
out from her cavern^ and was dashed into obtivton^ as we 
trust, forever. .The nations of Europe saw 'the wisdem 
nf our lawSf the vigor of our^meaxures, the justice of our 
policy^ the firmness of enxv gweenmentyZXid ^.zc^xeit^dim, 
the neutrality of our station. 

10. The dangers of therCommonwealth having sub* 
sided at the close of h\s4econd administration^ he felt him- 
self justified, after dedicating. Ibrty-five years of his Val- 
uable life to her service, in withdrawing, to receive with 
resignation the great change of nature, which his age 
and htstoils demonstrated to be near. -When hedeclined 
your future suffrages heJeft you a Legacy^ ^What !. Like 
Caesar's to the Romansj money for your sports ? Like 
Attalus's, a kingdom for your tyranny ? Nay he left you 
not such baubles^ nor for such purposes He left you the 
RECORDS of .wisdom for your government ; a mirkor for 
the faithfiil rr/r^/^fi/fl/w/i to your own view, of yourselves, 
journveaknesSf your advan^zges, your dangers^ a MAGNET 
-which points at the secret mincj and windings of party 

spirit ^ faction y foreign ifffiuence, ; a pillar to the unity of 
your republic \ a band to enclose^ conciliate znd strengthen 
'the whole of your wonderful and almost boundless com- 
, muniti^s : Readi preserve the sacred depo site ; and lest pos- 
terity should forget the truth of its maxims, engrave 
f hem on his tomb, that they, may r/sad them when th^ 
weep before.. it. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TRIBUTE OF" AFFECTION.*' 

1. MY heart stops me to drop the tear ofsensibility, 
thou grtMt, tl^ou vtMruhle Patriot^ Heroy Sage^ due to the 
Majie^y of thy departedgreatness I Retire ! — the worlds 
ia^.daU ks vanitiea, shut out I^^I venerate the character of 
himy whose life was glorious, in the cause of virtue, hu* 
manitj, and hiS' God ! 

2. Greati immortal Wasbxngtov ! Tm soon forman^- 
hsist thou ascended to glory t Humanity mourns ! virtue 
rejoices in thy worth I Angels shout, « Wilconu I great 
Ti^voytotby borne /'■ Thy benevolence embraced mankind ; 
thy services blessed the world. Too good for earthi to 
heaven art thou fled> and left the world in tears ! 

0:' Weep, generous Nations ! weep the sad, the swift 
remove t)f him^ whom heaveni indulgent) sent to man : 
recalled from.earth| adorned with bright religion's gems I 
Thou favorite 'Child of heaven \ stripped of thy mortal 
form, clad in thy native divinity, hast thou ascende'U to 
heaveny there to enjoy the presence of thy God I 
. 4>. Come, Patriots, Statesmen) Citizensy come ! drop 
the honest tear of sensibility onthe tomb of ^im whose 
victuesshall survive the marblemonumentsof fame ! whose 
glories shall be revered as Ipng as goodness itself shall be 
beloved, and innoi^ence and worth by heaven approved J 



CHAPTER XL. 

I^ECTURES ON THE HEAD OF A COMICAL FELLOW. 

1. HERE'S a head full charged with fun, (shews the 
head) a comical half foolish face, what a great many peo- 
ple upon the stage can put on, and what a great many 
people, not upon the stage, can't put off. This man al- 
ways laughed at what he said himself, and he imagined a 
man of wit must always be upon the broad grin \ and 
whenever he was in company he was always teazing some 
one to be merry, saying, Now you Mastery nvhat do you call 
*em T do now say something to make us all laugh j come do noys 
be comical a little. 

2. But if there is no other person will speak, he will 

• See Rule V. page 17* 
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threatcfn to tell you a story to make you £^ wM laugUiagf ao^ 
lie will assure you, it is the most hestest and the most eamisalist 
story that ever you heard in all your born days ; and he sd wafs 
interlards his narration with, so as I vfas a sapnf^ says /, 
and so as he was a saying ^ sayr he : so says he io nu^ and I to 
iimf and he to me again^^^did you ever hear any thing matt 
comical in all your horn days f But after he had concluded 
his narration,not finding any person even to smile at what 
he said, struck with the disappointment, he puts on a sad 
face himself, and, looking round upon the company, he 
says, it was a good story when I heard it too ; whytheD^ so, 
and so, and so, that's all, that^s all, gentlemen. 



CHAPTER XLI- 

. rrORT OF TffB SIEGE OF CALAIS. 

1. EDWARD the III. after the battle of Cressy, laid 
siege to Calais. He had fortified his camp in so impreg- 
nable a manner, that all the efforts of France proved in- 
eflectual to raise the siege, or throw succours into the city. 
The citizens, under count Vienne, their gallant governor, 
made an'admirable defence^ France had now put the 
sickle into her second harvest, since Edward, with his vic- 
torious araiy, sat down before the town. The eyes of all 
Europe were intent on the issue. At length, famine did 
more for Edward than arms. After suffering unheard of 
calamities, they resolved to attempt the enemy's camp. 
They boldly sallied forth i the English joined battle ; and 
after a long and desperate engagement, count Vienne was 
taken prisoner, and the citizens who survived the slaugh- 
ter, retired within their gates. 

2. The command devolving upon Eustace St Pierre, a 
man of mean birth, but of exalted virtue, he offered to 
capitulate with Edward, provided he permitted hiip to de- 
part with life and liberty. Edward, to avoid the imputa- 
tion of cruelty, consented to spare the bulk of the Plebe- 
ians, provided, they delivered up to him six of their princi- 
pal citizens, with halters about their necks,asvictims of due 
atonement for that spirit of rebellion with which they had 
inflamed the vulgar. When this messenger. Sir Walter 
Mauny,delivered theterms, consternation and paledismay 
were impressed on every countenance. To a long and 
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d4sad silence, deep sighs and groans succeeded, till Eustace 
St» Pierre, getting up to a little eminence^ thus addressed 
the assembly. 

3, « My frtendsi we are brought to great straits this 
day» we must either yield to the terms of our cruel and 
ensnaring conqueror, or give up our tender infants, our 
^ives and daughters, to the bloody and brutal lusts of the 
violating soldiers. Is there any expedient left whereby 
we may avoid the guilt and infamy of delivering up those 
who have sufiered every misery with you, on the one 
hand ; or the desolation and horror of a sacked city, on 
the other ? There is, my friends ; there is one expedient 
left ; a gracious, an excellent, a godlike expedient ! Is 
there any here to whom virtue is dearer than life ? Let 
him ofier himself an oblation for the safety of his people I 
He shall not fail of a blessed approbation from that Power, 
who offered up his only Son for the salvation of mankind.*^ 

4. He spoke — but an universal silence ensued. Each 
man looked around for the example of that virtue and 
magnanimity, which all wished to approve in themselves^ 
though they wanted the resolution. At length St. Pierre 
resumed, "I doubt notbut there are many as ready, nay 
more zealous of this martyrdom than I can be ^ thoug& 
the station to which I am raised, by the captivity /of '£ord 
Vienne, imparts a right tobe^the first in giving my life for 
your sakes. I give it freely ; I give it cheerfully. Who 
comes next ^^ "Your son," exclaimed a youths not yet: 
come to maturity " Ah, my child !*' cried St. Pierrser- 
« I am then twice sacrificed. But, no ; I have rather be-^ 
gotten thee a second time. Thy year» are few, but fulU 
my son. The victim of virtue has reached the utmost 
purpose and" goal of mortality. Who next, my friends f 
This is the hour of hei'oes?' •• Tour kinsman/^ cfied 
John de Aire. « Tour- kinsman,'' cried lamea Wissan^ 
••Yonr kinsman/' cried Petor Wissant*. 

5; *• Ah!" eSBclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, bursting inta 
tears, " Why was I not a dtizen of Calais ?'* .The sixth 
%ictxn was still wanting, but w^ quickly supplied hylot^. 
from numbers who'#eFe now emulous of so etinobling ail 
example. The keys of the dtyi were then delivered to - 
Sir Wahor. He took the six prisoners into his custody i 

8» 
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then ordered the gates to be opened^ and gave chso^ge td 
his attendants to conduct the remaining citizens with their 
familiesi through the camp of the English. Before thef 
departed, however, they desired permission to take their 
adieu of their deliverers. What a parting ! What a 
scene J They crowded, with their wives, and childrea^ 
about St. Pierre and his fellow prisoners. They em« 
braced ; they clung around ; they fell prostrate before 
them. They groaned ; they wept aloud ; and the joint 
clamor of their mourning passed the gates of the city* 
and was heard throughout the English camp. The Eng- 
lish by this time were apprized of what passed within 
Calais. They heard the voice of lamentation, and they 
were touched with compassion. Each of the soldi^s 
prepared a portion of his own victuals to welcome and 
entertain the half- famished inhabitants ^ and they loaded 
them with as much as their present weakness was able to 
IbeaT} in order to supply them with sustenance by the way. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

1. AT length St. Pierre and his fellow victims appear^ 
cd under the conduct of Sir Walter and a guard, All 
the tents of the English were instantly emptied. The 
•Qldiers poured from all parts, and arranged themselves on 
fach side, to behold, to contemplate, to admire, this little 
hand of patriots as they passed. They howed down to 
them on all sides. They murmured theil^ applause of that 
• * iF irtH e, which they could not but revere, even in ene- 
mies ; and they regarded thof e ropes which they volun« 
tarily assumed about their necks, as ensigns of greater 
dignity than that of the iBritish garter. 

2« As soon as they had reached the presence, ** Mau- 
jiy," says the Monarch, ** are these the principal inhabi* 
tants of Calais ?" «« They are/' says Mauny j " they are 
mot only the principal men of Calais, fa^ they are the 
principal men of France, my Lord, if virtue has any share 
in the act of ennobling/* <* Were they delivered peace- 
ably,'* says Edward ? << Was there no resistance, no com* 
motion among the people ?" «* Not in the least, my Lord ! 
the people would all have peri$hed| rather thaa have de^ 
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liirered the least of these to your Majesty. They are 
self^deKveredt 8elf-de?oted| and come to offer up their 
inestimable heads^ as an ample equivalent for the ransom 
of thousands.'' 

d. Edward was secretly piqued at this reply of sir Wal- 
ter ; but he knew the privilege of a British subject, and 
suppressed his resentment. " Experience," says he, " has 
ever shown, that lenity only serves to invite people to 
mew crimes. Severity, at times, is indispensably neces- 
^ry, to compel subjects to submission^by punishment and 
example." "Go," he cried to an officer, "lead these 
men to execution.^' At this instant a sound of triumph 
was beard throughout the camp. The Queen had just ar- 
rived witji a powerful reenforcement of gallant troops. 
Sir Walter Maimy flew to receive her Majesty,and briefly 
informed her of the particulars respecting the six victims. 

4. As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and 
his court, she desired a private audience. "Myliord," 
said she, " the question I am to enter upon, is not touch- 
ing the lives of a few mechanics — it respects the honour 
of the English nation i it respects the glory of my Edward, 
my husband, and my king. You think you have sentenc- 
ed six of your enemies to death. No, my Lord, they 
have sentenced themselves ^ and their execution would 
be the execution of their own orders, not the orders of 
Edward. The stage on which they would suffer, would 
be to them a stage of honour, but a stage of shame to Ed- 
ward ; a reproach on his conquests ; an in<leUble disgrace 
to his name." 

^. ** Let us rather disappoint these haughty burgher% 
who wish to invest; themselves with ^ory at our expense. 
We cannot wholly deprive theni of the merit of a sacri- 
fice so nobly intended, but we may cut them short of their 
desires } in place of that death in which their glory would 
be consummate, let us bury them under gifts; let us put 
them to confusion with^applau^es. We shall thereby de- 
feat Ihem of that popular opinion> which never fails to at- 
tend those who suffer in the cause of virtue.** *« I zt\ 
convinced ; you have prevailed. Be it so,*^ replied Edward ; 
<< prevent the execution ; have them instantly before us." 

6> They came i when the Queen/ whh an aspect an4. 
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accent dxiliising sweetness, thus bespoke them f «Natfve# 
of France, and inhabitants of Calais, you have put us to » 
vast expense of blood and treasure in the recover f of our 
just, natural inheritance ; but you have acted up to the 
best of an erroneous judgment ; and we addnire and hon- 
our in you that valor and virtue, by which we are so long 
kept out of our rightful possessions. You, noble burgh« 
ers! You, excellent citizens! Though you were ten-fold 
the enemies of our person and our throne, we can fee! 
nothing on our part, save respect and affection for you. 
You have been sufficiently tested. We loose your chains $ 
we snatch you from the scaffold ; and we thank you for 
that lesson of humiliation which you teach us, when you 
show us, that excellence is not of blood, of tii^e, or sta- 
tion ; that virtue gives a dignity superior to that of kings ; 
and that those whom the Almighty informs with senti* 
ments like yours, are justly and eminently raised above 
^11 human distinctions. 

7. *< You are now free to depart to your friends, «&lsb* 
tives and countrymen, to all those whose lives and liner- 
ties you have so nobly redeemed j provided you refuse not 
the tokens of our esteem. Yet we would rather bind you 
to ourselves by every endearing obligation ; and for this 
purpose, we offer to you your choice, of the gifts and hon* 
ours that Edward has to bestow. Rivab for fame, but al- 
ways friends to virtue ; wewish that England were entit* 
tedto cail j&a her sons." •« Ah, my country T* exclaim- 
ed St, Pierre ; "it is now that I tremble for you. Edward 
only wins our cities, but Philippa conquers hearts." - 

csafterIxliil 

ilLONZO ANO ELTnUA. 

1. THEltE was an old man whose name was Sopfaro* 
tiius, who had two children, a son and a daughter. The 
tEime of the sou was Alohzo, the daughter was called El-> 
vira. It happened on^ ^y, as these two were playing to- 
gether, they found a looking glass in their mother's bed 
chamber ; looking imo it, they discovered that Alonzo 
Was extremely handisome, but Elvira very deformed. 
* 2. A!c«i20wasnot a little proud of this ; he began im- 
JtoediHtely t<^ enlemiil^veJrt hish oninion of faixnfielf. and 
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l^4tipitt hi$ sitter. He was ^IwTfs taking ef hk own 
fceattty, amd putting Elvira in mind of her deformity. 
He would run to the glass every mtnutei and call npon 
his aisc^ to observe how differently they appeared in itj 
in short, he omitted nothing which might create a mor- 
ttfication to his sister* or improve the opinion which he 
tliooght every one entertained of the comeliness of his 
person • Elvira, grieved to find herself the constant sub- 
ject <^ hew brother's mirthi at length complained to her 
father of his bekavioor. 

^* The old man, who had a tender affection for them 
both, and was sorry to find there was any quarrelling be- 
tween his children, thought this was a proper occasion to 
bestow some good advice upon them. After having kiss- 
ed them both^ ^If,** said he, ^ Alonzo* you find, by 
looking in the glass, that nature has bestowed a handsome 
iace upon you, I would have you, by all means, endeavour 
torender your inward accomplishments answerable to such 
an outside. Let your actions be as liandsome as your 
person. And you,'' said be, ^< my tlear Elvira, if youcannot 
recommend yourself by your beauty, may procure a more 
lasting commendation by your behaviour. The world 
will overlook the defects in yoor person, if they find you 
are not wanting in the perfections of the mind.*^ 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

CURIOSITT, 

. 1. THE love of variety, or curiosity of seeing* new 
things* which is the same, or at least a siKter passion to it, 
seems woven into the frame of every son and daughter^of 
Adam; we usually Speak of it as one of nature's levities, 
though planted within us for thesolid purpoi^es of carrying 
forward the mind to fresh inquiry-and knowledge. Strip 
us of it, the mind would dose for ever over the present 
page ; and we should all of us rest at ease with such ob- 
jects as presented themselves in the parish or province 
where we. first drew breath. 

2. It is to this spur, which is ever in our sides, that we 
owe the impatience of the desire of travelling. The psus- 
sion is no way bad but as others are in its mismanage- 
ment or excess ^ order it rightly^ the advantages are 
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worth the pisrMik $ the chief of wkicliiaif8).tt^4mfa.:tlir^ 
languagesi the lawt ^aad cuttocni,* and tindentand' th# 
govemmeht and interests oftrther nations^ to acquire jas - 
orbanitf and confidence of behavtenr, and fir- the mmd 
more eastlf for convarsadon and discoorsev 

S. It leads us from the company of -our aant» aa4 
grandmothers^ and fron^e track ^fnnrsoty oinHifces § > 
and by shewing us new objectst oroldones in nevriighii^ 
to reform our judgment, by tasting perpetinltf fh^ vari« 
ettes of nature^ and to know what is gW? by obFrrvkig " 
Ike address and arts of men, to conceive- what is linare / 
and by seeing, the difR?rence of so many i^arious hnmoara 
and mannervta.lookinto ourseives andfcMrmouroiwfife^ 

CHAPTER XLV. 

GEHEROtJS RSVBNGS* 

1, AT the period when the Repubtfc of Genoa wat 
divided between the factions of the nobfes and thepe<^- 
ple» Uberio^ a man of low originj but of an elevated mind 
and superior talent?) and enriched by commerce, having ^ 
raised himself to be 'the head of a popular party, main'* 
tained for a conside^blettime/ademocraticai form* of 
government. 

2. The noUes at length, uniting all their efforts^ suo* 
ceeded in subverting this slate trf* thingsi and regained ' 
thefr former supremacy^^ They nsed their victory with 
considerable rigor ; and in^particular, having imprisoned 
UbeHo^ proceeded against him as a traitori' and thought 
they displayed sufficient /rmty in passing upon him a sen^ 
tence of perpetual hffifimenti and the confiscation of all 
his ptscpertfi 

3r Adortto^ vAiO was then possessed of the first magis^ 
tracy, a man haughty in temper^ and proud of ancient no>- 
biHty , though ^tiirunu not void of ^fenerous sentiments, 
in pronouncing this sentence on IfhirtOy aggravated -its 
severity by the insolent terms in which be conveyed it. 
« You (said bej'-^jo^f the son of a base mechanic, who 
have dared to trample upon the nobles of Genoa, you, by 
their c/emeticf, are opily doomed to shrink again into the 
nothing from which you sprung/' 

4. Uiert^ received his condemnation with respectful 



JMng^m^ to tfaricmrt ; ^et, «€isitf by tlie<^iRi0er Itt 
«rhccfa ic w»9-Ya^etiedrlM^ could not forbtar ^snytng' t<l 

fif»i iManguagg-is baduied U a mtm^ eapuhh bj lenttmentt mi 
^kvat$d ashiiwmr He ifaen ffkaxle his obeuance^and 

fj^redj a&4»after^king lea(«N&fof hisirind$9 embarke4 
a T^mel'^boiiAd fot Naples^ aad«<}iuued fais native 
country "witjioiit actear. 

5. He eolieeted some 4ebfe$ duetto htm m the'Keapo- 
ilili^'doEraiHOns, and with the wreck of hi&iorttine w«iit 
ta settle on one of the islands in the Archipeiago, be- 
longing to the state of-^Venice. flere his industi^ and 
ciqpacky in mercantile pni^uitrraifed himiin a course of 
^Fears/to i^re wealth 4haa he had possessed in his most 

^prosperous days at Genoa ; and his *repu$ation: fodr hon- 
lOur and generodty iN]ualkd his fortune. 

6. Among otherpiaces which he fre^^mly visited as 
.^a^aerchanty was the city of Tnnis^t tbat^me in friend- 

siup with. Venice) though hostile to most^f the other Ita- 
lian siatesi^and^^espectaRy to Genoa. As JJhifHfn.^ on a 
'Vml tooneof the>£rst men of that place at his country 
house^ he sawa youngs christian tlmve^ at workj in irons, 
^rwiiose appearance excited his att^niion. They<>itth seem- 
ed oppressed with labour to which has^ieiicare finme had 
ndt'bemi accustomed, and while he leaned at intervals 
-nrpon the instroment-wkh which he was woii^ng, a sigh 
:> burst fromins full heart^<and atears^tole down his cheek* 
. 7. JJiert9 eyed htm with lender €oi»pa$sion, and ad* 
e dressed him in Italian. The youth eagerly caught the 
^simnd of his liati^e tongue^ and replying to his inquiries, 
informed him he was a Genoese. <* And «hat is yoilr 
rname, young man ¥* said' I/i^r/^. <^ You need not be 
.afraid' of confessing sa mr youir birth ind condition.'' 
*<Alas !•' he answered, *<I fear my captors already suspect 
• enough to demand a larjge ransom. My fether is indeed 
one oJF the first -men in Genoa. Hisnameis jfdl^rw, and 
I- im his only :son .*' « Adorno f* Ubir$d checked himself 
from utteriftgHnorealoiid,'but t<^ himself he criedi <<thank 
T heaven ! then shail^ tie ^mbiy tdvettgidf^ 

8 . He took' leave of the youth and ttnmediatety "paid 
v^ captors^oi4li9rMBSooi. Wkh4i»««wbaiids4i»tMk 
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#ff bit feIMn and hdped him to clunft hi$irm^:mA 
mount on horseback. The youth thought aU a.<ireafli» 
and the flutter of emotion almost deprived him of the 

Smet of returning thanks to his generous benefactor, 
e was soon, however, convinced of the reality of hia 
good fortune, by sharing the lodging and table of UUr^ 
' 9. After a stay of some days at Tunis to despatch tn| 
remainder of his busincssi lA(^r/0 departed homewardi ac- 
companied by young Adorno^ who by his pleasing manners 
had highly ingratiated himself with him. Uberto kept him 
sometime at his house, treating him with all the respect 
and affeaion he could have shown^for the son of his dear* 
est friend. At length, having a safe opportunity of send* 
ing him to Genoa, he gave him a faitliiul servant for a 
conductor, fitted him out with every convenience, slipped 
a purse of gold into one hand, and a letter into the oihi* 
er, and thus addressed him : 

10. << My dear youth, I could with much pleasure de- 
tain ^ou longer in my humble mansion, but I know your 
Impatience to revisit your friends, and I am sensible that 
it would be cruelty to deprive them longer than necessary 
of the joy they will receive in recovering you* Deign to 
accept this provisionfor your voyage, and deliver this let- 
ter to your father* H€ probably may recollect jomewhat 
•fme^ though you are too young to do so. Farewell ! I 
shall not soon forget you, and I will hope you will not for- 
get me." Adortto poured out the effusions of a grateful 
and affectionate heart, and they parted with mutual tears 
and embraces. ' ^ 

11. The young man had a prospercnis voyage home ; 
and the transport with which he was again beheld by his 
almost heart-broken parents may more easily be conceived 
than described. After learning that he had been a cap- 
tive in Tunis (for it was supposed that the ship, in which 
he sailed, had foundered at sea,) << and to whom,'' saidcAf 
Ad»rn9i << am I indebted for the kiestimable benefit of re- 
storing you to my arms V* << This letter,** said his son, 
« will inform you." He opened it, and read as follows : 

12. <<That son of a vile mechanic, who told you that 
one i^zj you might repent the scorn with which you treat- 
ed him, has the satisfactiim of seeing his prediaion accoili« 
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pUsfeed. For know, proud noble ! that the deliverer of 
your only son from slavery is — the banished U££IiTO" 

15. -/^tfor/jr^ dropped the letter, and- covered his face 
Vith his hand, while his son ^as displaifing in the warm- 
est language of gratitude the virtues of UbettOy and the 
iffuly paternal kindness he had ^experienced from him. 
-^Jfit the debt could not be cancelled, Adorno resolved, if 
possible, to repay it. He made such powerful interces- 
sions with the other noble?, th6t the sentence pronounced 
on Ubertovfis reversed, and full permission given him to 
return to Genoa. In apprising him of this event, Adorno 
expressed his sense of the obligations he lay under to 
him, acknowledged the genuine nobleness of his charac- 
ter, and requested his friendship. Uberio returned to hi« 
country, and closed his days in peace^^ with the uiiiver- 
5ftl esteem of bis fellow-citizens. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

VICE. 

r. W£ all of us talk so loud against vicious characters, 
and are so unanimous in our cry against them, that an 
kiexperienc^ man, who only trusted his ears, would 
imagine the whole world was in an uproar about it, and 
that mankind were all associating together, to hunt vice 
utterly out of the world. 

2. Shift the scene, and let him behold the reception 
-^hich vice meets wkh : he' will see the conduct, and be- 
haviour of the world towards it so opposite to their decla- 
rations ; he will find all he heard so contradicted by what 
he saw, as to leave him in doubt which of his senses he ^s 
to trust \ or in which of the two ca^es mankind were in 
earnest* 

3* Was there Virtue enough in the world to make a gen- 
eral stand against this contradiction } that is, was eveiy 
ope^who deserved to be ill-spoken of,sure to be Ipoked on 
too ; was it a certain consequence of the loss of a man's 
character, to lose his friends— to lose the advantages of 
birth and fortune,and thenceforth be unlvef sally shunned, 
universally slightedi there would be hopes of a reforms- 
tion. 

^. Was no quality a i^elter against the indecorums df 
SI 
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•the dther sex, but was every woman without distInction> 
who had justly forfeited her repucat ion— from that mo- 
itient was she su^ to forfeit Jikewise all claim to civility 
and respect j — on in a worci, could it become a law in our 
Ceremonial^that whenever characters of .either sex weq 
become notorious, it should bedeemed infamous, either i( 

^fdj or receive a vibit from them, and that the door should 
'be shut against them in all public place?, till they haVi 
satisfied the world, by giving'testimony of a better life ; 
A few such plain and honest maxims, faithfully put in prac* 
tice, would force us upon-some degree of reformation; 

>!£ill this is done it avails little that w^e have no mercy up- 
on them with our tongues, since they escape without feel- 
ing any other inconvenience. 

5. Weall cry outthat.the world is corrupted, and 1 
iear too justly ; -but we never reflect what we have to 

. thank for it. and that our open countenance of vice, \yhich 
gives the he to our private censures of it, is its chief pro- 
tection and encouragement. To those, however, who 
still believe that evil-speaking is some lerror to evil-doers, 
one may answer, as a greatman has dene upon the. occa- 
sion — ^that after all our exhortations againU it— it is not 
to be feared but that there wJll' be evil-speal:ing enough 
left in the world to chastise the guilty, and we may safely 
trust them to an ill-natured workl, that there will be no 
failure of justice upon this score. 

6. Thepassionsofmenare^ pretty severe executioners, 
and to them let us leave this ungrateful task ; and rather 
oursfelves endeavour to cultivate a friendly one, recom- 
tnended-by the Apostle— of letting all bitterness, wrath^ 
■'and clamour, and evil- speaking, .be put away fromtxisr ; 

and pf being kind to one another, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ's sake forgave us. 

.CHAPTERrXEVII. 

SCHEMES OF LIFE DEFEATED BY IRRESOLUTION. 

jin Eastern Tale. 

1 . OMAR, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five 

years in honour and prosperity. The favour of three 

•suecessive Califs had filled his house with riches, and 

whenever he appeared, the benediction of the people pro- 

i^lairoed his approach. 
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2. Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel, and the fragrant 
flower passing away in its cfwn odours. The vigor of " 
Omar began to fail, the curls of beaut}«£ell from his head^ 
strength departed from hft hands, anl agility from his 
ieet. He gave back to the Calif the keys of trun, and 

Juie seals of secrecy ^ and sought no other pleasure for the 
Ipemainder of his days, than the converse of the wise, and 
the gratitude of the 'poor whom he relieved. 

3. The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His 
chamber was filled by vii^itimts, eager to catch the dic- 
tates of experience, and officious to pay the tribute of ad- 
mrration. Cahd^ the son of the viceroy of Egypt, enf^- 
cd every day early, and retired late; he was beautifuf and 
eloquent ; Omar admired his wit, and loved his dociJity. 
'•Tell me," sard Calid, <*thoirto whose voice nations 
havtt listened with admiration, and whose wisdom >i8 
known to the extremities of Asia, tell me how I may re- 
semble Omar the prudent. The arts by which thou hast 
gained power, and preserved it, arc no longer necessary, 
or useful to thee ; impart to me therefore the secret of 
thy conduct, and teach me the plan on which thy wis* 
dom has built thy fame.'/ 

4. Young man," said Omar, " it is of little use to 
form plans of li*'r. ' When I took my fir.«t survey of the 
world, in my iwentieih year, having considered the vari- 
ous conditions of mankind, in an hour of solitude I said ' 
thus to myself, leaning against a cedar which spread its 
branches over my head, seventy years are allowed to man \ 
I have y^^Jifiy remaining \ ten years I will allot to the 
attainment of knowledge, and ten I will pass in foreign 
countries. ' ' " 

5. " I shall be learned, and consequently honored ; 
every city will shout at my arrival, and every student will 
solicit my acquaintance. Twenty years thus passed will 
store mvmind with images, which will be employment 
for me tnrough the rest of my life, in combining and 
comparing, I shall revel in fresh accumulations of intcU 
lectual wealth. I shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
ment, and shall tiever more he weary of myself. 

6. «< I will, however, not deviate too far from the beat** 
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en track of common life, but will try what can be found 
in female conversation. I will marry a wife beautiful as 
the Hotifiesy and v^ise as Z^hida. With her I will live 
twenty years witl^ the suburbs of Bagdat|in every pleas- 
ure that wealth can purchase^ and fancy can invent. I 
will then retire to a rural dwelling, and pass my last da«^ 
in obscurity an«l contemplation ^ and lie silently down <^B 
the bed of death. Through my life it shall be my settlor 
Resolution, never to depend on the smiles, nor stand ex« 
posed to the artifice^) of courts ; I will never pant for pub- 
lic honor S9 nor disturb my quiet with affairs of state* 
Such was my scheme of life in my younger days. 

T. *' The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent 
in search of knowledge, and I know not how I was di- 
verted from my design. I had no visible impediments 
without, nor suffered any ungovernable passions within. 
i regarded knowledge as my highest honor and most en- 
gaging pleasure ^ yet day stole on day, and month glided 
after month, till I found that seven years of the first ten 
had vanished, and left nothing behind them- 

' 8.^* i now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for 
why should I gQ abroad^ while so much remained to be 
learnt at home ? I therefore immured myself at home for 
four years, and studied the jaws of the empire. The 
fame of my knowledge reached even the judges ; I was 
found able to speak upon doubtful questions, and was 
commanded to stand at the foot*stool of the supreme Ca- 
lif. I was heard with attention. I was consulted with 
confidence, and the love of praise fastened on my heart. 

9. << I still wished to see distant countries, listened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers, and resolved to ask 
my dismission, that I might feast mjrsoul with novelty ; 
but my presence was always necessary, and the stream of 
b;isine?8 hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest 
I should be charged with ingratitude ; but I proposed to 
travel, and fherefore would not confine myself by mar- 
riage. 

10. "In my fiftieth year I began to suspect that the 
time of travelling was past, and thought it best to lay 
hold on the felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself 
in domestic pleasures. But ^t fifty no man findsa woman 
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beautiful as the HctirUsy and wise as Z'^biJa* I inquired 
and rejected, consulted and deliberated, till the jixfy " 
second year made me ashamed of gazing upon the fair. 
I had now nothing left but retirement, and for retirement 
I never found a time, till diseas^e'forced me from public 
employment- 

11. "Such was my scheme, and such have been its 
consequences With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
I trifled away the years of improvement ; with a restless 
desire of seeing different countries I have always resided 
in the same city ; with the highest expectation of connu- 
bial felicity, I have Iiv£d unmarried ; and with unaltera- 
ble resolutions of contemplative retirement,! am going • 
to. die, within. the. walls of Bagdat/' 

CHAPTER"XLVin., 

PR1D£. 

K PRIDE is a vice which grows up in society W in- 
sensibly ; steals in unobserved upon the heart on so many 
occasions \ forms itself upon such j^trange pretensions, and x* 
when it has done, veils itself under «uch variety of un- 
suspected appearances, sometimes even under that oi hu«*' 
mi4iiy itself ; in all which cases, self-love, like' a false - 
friend, instead of checking, moa treacherously feeds this 
humour, points <>ut some exceUence in tv&ry soul to make 
him vain, and think more highly^of himself tiian he ougl»t 
-to^think ; that, upon the whole, there is h(i4>ne weakness 
into which the h^art of man is more easily betrayed >; or^ 
which, requires greater. helps of good sense arid good 
principles to guard agaiflfrt. « 

2. Thoiii-art wellborn ; then trust meyit will not pol-* 

}ate one drop of thy blood to be humble^ Humiiity calls 

no mj^n down from his rank ; divests not ptipces of thei« 

titles J it isiniife what the dear obscure is in painting. It • 

n^kes the hero step forth in. the canvass, and detaches 

his figure from the grpup in which he would stand con- 

' founded forever* 

9. If thou art rich, then show, the greatness of thy for- 

tone, or what is better, the greatness of thy soul, in the 

nieekness of thy conversation ; condescend to men of low 

estate j- support, the distressed, and patronize theneglect- 

9# . 
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ed. De great ; but let it be in considering rlcbes as they 
are, as talent^ committed to an earthen vessel ; tbou art bi|t 
the receiver^ and that to be obliged and to be vain too^ it 
but the old solecism of pride and heggary^ which, though 
they often meet, yet ever make an. absurd society. 

4. If thou art powerful in interest, and standest deified 
by a servile' tribe of dependents, why shouldst thou be 
proud, because they are hungry ? Scourge me such syco- 
phants \ they have turned the head^it of thousands as well 
as thipe But it is thy own dexterity and strength which 
have gained thee this emmence \ allow it ; but art thou 
proud that thou' standest in a place where thou art the 
n>ark of one man's envy, another man's malice, or a 
third man's revenge ; where good men may be ready to 
suspect thee, and whence bad men will be ready to pull 
thee down ? I would be proud of nothing that is uncer- 
tain \ Haman was so, because he was admitted alone to 
Oue^n Esther's banquet ; and the distinction raised him» 
but it was fifty cubits higher than he ever dreamed or 
thought of. 

5. If thou bast pretensions to a little learning, thou 
iK^lt be proud of it in course } if thou hast much, and 
good sense along with it, there will be tio reason to disi- 
pute against the passio|v A beggarly parade of rem- 
nants is but a sorry object of pride at the best ; but more 
90, when we c<ui%cy out ^pon it, as the po^or man did of 
^^ hiiUhiSitt'^Aiai y master^ for it was borronved.* 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

DISHONfiSTT PUiilSHED. 

1 . AN usurer, having lost an hundred pounds in a 
hag, promised a reward of ten pounds to the person who 
should restore it. A man having brought it to him, de* 
inanded the reward. The usurer, loth to give the re- 
ward, now that he had got the bag, alleged, after the bag 
was opened, that there were an hundred and ten pounds 
in it, when he lost it; 

2. The usurer, being called before the judge, unwarily 
acknowledged that. the seal was broken open in his pres- 
ence, and that ther^ were no more at that time^ but an 

• 2 Kinj^ vi 5. 
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hundred pounds in.the bag. «< You say,'* says the judge, 
<< that the bag you lo^t, had an hundred and ten pounds m 
it." «« Yes, my lord." « Then," replied the judge, 
** this cannt>t be your bag, as it contained but an hundred 
pounds ; therefore, the plaintsfi^ must keep it till the true 
owner appears ; and you must« Took for your bag where 
you can find it." 

CHAPTER L. 

PROVIDENCE ; OR, THE SHIPWRECK. 

1. IT was a dreadful storm. The wind blowing fufi 
6n the sea shore, roUed tremendous waves, on the beach, 
while the half sunk rocks at the entrance of the bay were 
enveloped in a mist of white foam. A ship appeared in 
the offing* driving impetuously under her bare poles to 
land;Qow tilting aloft on the isurging waves, now plunging, 
into the intervening hollows. 

2. Presently she rushed among the rocks and there 
stuck, the billows beating over her deck and climbing u^ 
her shattered rigging. <* Mercy ! mercy !" exclaimed an 
ancient Solitary^ as he viewed from a cli6F the dismal 
scene. It was in vain. The ship fell on her side, and 
Vas seen no more. 

S. Soon, however, a small dark object appeared coming 
from the rocks towards the shore ; at first dimly descried 
through the foam, then quite pkiin as it rode on the sum* 
mit of a wave, then for a time totally lost. It approach^ 
ed, and showed itself to be a boat with men in it rowing 
for their lives. The Solitary hastened down to the beach^ 
and in all the agonizing vicissitudes of hope and fear, 
watched its advance. At length, after the most immi*- 
nent hazards, the boat was violently thrown on the shore, 
and the dripping, half dead mariners crawled out to the 
dry land. 

4. " Heaven be praised I' cried the Solitary \ <^what a 
providential escape !" And he led the poor men to his 
cell, where, kindling a good fire, and bringing out his 
little store of provision, he restored them to health and 
spirits. «« And are you six men the only ones saved ?" 
said he. *< We are," answered one of them^ " Three* 
score and fifcf en men^ v^men and children^ were in tae 
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ship when she struck. You may chink what a clamour 
and confusion there was ; women clinging to their hus- 
band's necks, and children hanging about their clotlTesj 
all shrieking, crying, and praying ! 

5% ** There was no time to be lost. We got out the 
small boat in a*twinkling ; jumped in without staying for 
our captain, who waS; fool enough to be minding the pas- 
sengers ; cut the rope, and pushed away just tinje enough 
to be clear of the ship a^ bhe went down ; and here we 
are, all alive and merry !" An oath concluded his speech. 
The Solitary was shocked, and could not help secretly 
wi>hing.that it had pleased Providence to have saved some 
of the innocent, passengers, rather than thefe reprobates. 
6. The sailors having gotten what they couldj'departed, 
scarcely shanking their benefaotor, and marched to the 
country. Night came on. They descried a light at some * 
distancerand made up to it. It'proceadedfrom the win* 
dow of a poor looking hou*=e, surrounded with a farm- 
yard and gar4:en. They knocked at the door, and in a 
supplicatttig tone made ktiown their dlstress,.and begged.. 
relief. They were admitted, and treated with compas- 
sion and hospitality. Jntliehouse/were the mistress, her 
children, and women-servants, an old man, and a boyJv^ 
The master wa$^. abroad. 

7» The sailors sittinground the kitchen fireiWhisjieredv'. 
to ea(4i other that here was an opportunity of making a^ 
booty that would amply compensaie for the loss of clothes 
and wages. They settled theirplanj and on the old tnan's 
coming with wood to the fire, one of tbem l^role hh skull 
nuith a poker and laid him dead. Another took up a knif2.,.< 
which had been brought wuh the loaf and cheese, and 
running after the boy who was making his escape out of . 
the house, itahbedhim to the hmrt / The rest locked the 
doors, and after tying allahe women and children, begjoi 
to ransack the hou^e. Qiie of the children continuing ^. •, 
make loud exclamations, a fellow went and strangled it / 
8. They had nearly finished packing up ;&uch of the 
valuable things as they could carry off, when the master , 
of ^he house came home. He was a smuggler as well as a 
farmer, and had just returned from an expedition, leavings 
hif jfooi// and tcmftoni^ni at a neighbouring public house/ 
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Surprised at finding the doors lockedvand at seeing lights 
moving about in the chambers, he suspected somewhat 
amiss ; and upon listeningi he heard strange voices, and 
saw some of the sailors through the windows. 

9. The smuggler hastened, back to his companions, 
and brought them with him just as the robbers opened 
the door and were coming out with their pillagC9 having 
first set fire to the housd in order to conceal what they 
had done. The jmuggler and friends let fly their blunder- 
busses in the ;DDidst of themt and then ryshing forward^, 
seized the survivors and secured t;hem. Perceiving flames^ 
in the house, they ran and extinguished, them. The vil« 
Uins were next day led to prison amidst the reproaches, 
of the neighbourhood. 

10. The good Solitary, on hearing the event, at ficst ^ 
exclaimed, ^« What a wdnderful interference of Provi- 
dence to punish guilt and protect inmcence /** P;bising a - 
v^hile, he added, *« yet had Providence thought fit to 
h^ve drowned these sailors in their passage from the 
ship, where they left so many better people to perish, the. 
lives of three innocent persons would have been saved,., 
and these wretches veould have died without such accu- 
mulated guilt and ignominy. On the other hand, had 
tlS« master of the house been at home, instead of follow- 
ing a hwless end desperate trade> he would perhaps have ' 
perished with all his family, and the villains have escaped 
with their booty. What am I ta think of all this ?"* Thus 
pendve and perplexed, he laid himself down to rest, and, 

after some time spent in gloomy reflections, fell asleep* 

— I— Mifc 

CHAPTER LI 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

1. IN his dream the Solitary fancied himself seated on 
the top of a high mountain, where he was accosted by a 
venerable figure in long white^armeitts, who asked him 
the cause of the melancholy expressed on his coiunteh- 
ance. "It is," said^ie, *< because I'am unable to recon- 
cile the decrees of Providence with my ideas of wisdom 
and justice '* " That," replied the stranger, " is proba-- 
bly because thy notions of Providence are narrow and 
erroneous. Thou seekest it in particular event s^ and'dbst 
not raise thy survey to the-great lyholf. 
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2. *• Every occurrence In the universe is providtnuai^ 
because it is the consequence of those laws which divrne- 
wisdom has established almost productive of the general 
good. But to select individual facts as more directed by 
the hand of Providence than others^ because we think we 
see a particular good purpose answered by tlteniiis an in- 
fallible inlet to error and superstition. Follow me to the 
edge of this cliffl 

3. «< Now look down,'*' said the strangeri <f and tell 
what thou see^t.*' "I see," replied the Solitary, " a hawk 
darting amidst a flock of small birds, one of which he has 
caught, while the others escape.? <<And csmst thou 
think," rejoined the stranger, "that the single bird, of 
which the hawk made a prey, lies under any particular 
doom of Providence, or that those which fly away are 
more the objects of .divine favor than it ? 

4. <( Hawk« by nature were made to feed upon living 
prey^and were endowed with strength and swiftness to en- 
able them to overtake and master it. Thus life is sacri- 
ficed to the support of lifev But to this destruction limits 
are set. The small birds are much more numerous and > 
prolific than the birds otprey^; and though they cannot • 
resist his force, they haye dexterity and nimbleness of 
flight suflicient in general to elqde his pursuit* It is in 
this balance that the wisdom of Providence is seen ; and 
what can be a greater proof of it, than that both fpecies, 
the i2>//ir^j»'r and his ^r^^*, have subsisted together from 
their first creation ? Now look again, and tell me^v/hat 
thou seest.'* 

'5', "I see," said the Solitary, "a thick bhck cloud 
githeringin the sky. I hear the thunder rolling from nide 
to side oiF'the vault of heaven. I behold the red light- 
ning darting.from the bosom of darkness. Now it has 
fallen on a stately tree and shattered it in pieces, striking 
to the -ground an ox sheltered at its foot. Now it falls 
again in a flock of timorous sheep, and several of them 
are left on the plaip ; and see ! the shepherd himself lies 
etxtended by their «ide. Now it strikes a lofty spire, and 
at the same time pets in a blaze an humble cottage beneath. 
It is an awful and terrible sight !" 

6. " It is ^Oy^ returned the stranger, « but what dost 
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thou conclude from it ? Dost thou not know^that from 
the genial heati which gives life to plants and animal^^ 
and ripens the fruits of the earth, proceeds this^lectrical 
fire, which, ascencling to the clouds, and charging them 
^beyond ^vh^at they are able to Contain, is launched dgain 
in burning bolts to the earth ? Must it leave itis direct 
course to strike the tree rather than the dome of worshipji 
-or to spend its fury on the herd, rather than the herd^ 
men? 

7. " Mllions of millions of living creatures have owed 
-their birth to this active element, 5 and shall we think it 

strange if a few meet their ileath fromit? Thus the 
mountain torrent that rushes down to fertilize the plain, 
in its course may sweep-away the works of human indus- 
try, and man himself with them ; .but could its benefits 
be purchased at another price 1** 

8. " All this," said.the Solitary, « I tolerably compre- 
hend ; but may I presume to ask whence have proceedeti 
the moral eiftls of the painful scenes of yesterday ?* 
What good end is^ answered by making man the scourge 
of man, and preserving the guilty at the cost of the in- 
nocent ?** 

. 9. "That too,*' replied the venerable stranger, '• i*a 
consequence of the same wise law& of Providence. If it 
•was right to make man a creature of habit) and render 
- those things easy to him with ^vhich he is most familiar, 
the sailor^mvL^t of course be better able to shift for him- 
self in a shipwreck than the passenger \ while that self- 
Jove, which is essential to the preservation of life, must* 
in general, cause him to consult his own safety prefera- 
bly to that of otherf« 

10. "The: same force of habit, in a way of life, full 
iS hardship and peril, must conduce to form a roughs 
holdi and unfeeling character. This^ under the direction 
of principle, will make a brave man ; without it, a rob- 
. ber, antl a murderer. In the latter case, human laws 
step in to remove the evil which tliey have not been able 
to prevent. Wickedness meets with the fate which soon- 
er or later always awaits it ; and innocence, though occa- 
sionally a sufierer, is proved in the end to be the surest 
path to happiness/* 

• Sec Chapter I,. 
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11. << But/' resumed tht Solitary, <' can it be gaid thai 
the lot of innocence is Wti^oy/ preferable to that of guilt 
in this world ^ «' If it cannot/' replied the other «<think- 
^8t thou that the Alimghty is unable to make retribution 
is a future world ? Bismiss then from thy mind the care 
of siHGLB EVENTS, secure that the grfat whole is or- 
dered for the best. Expect not a particular interposi- 
tion of Heaveni because such an interposition wouldseem 
to tliee seasonable. Thou^ perhaps^ wouldst stop the vast 
maebine oj the universe to saveajtyftom being crushed under 
its wheels. But innumerable Jlies and men are crushed 
e^ry day» yet the. grand motion goes on, and will go on^ 
to fulfil the benevolent intentions of its Author/' 

19t He ceased) and sleep on a sudden left the eyelids 
of the Solitary. He looked abroad from his cell) ^nd be- 
held allnature smiling around him. The rising sun shone 
on a clear sky. Birds were sporting in the air, and fish 
glancing on the surface of the waters. Fleets were pur- 
suing their steady course,gently wafted by the pleasant 
breeze. Light fleecy clouds were sailing over the blue 
e;tpanse of heaven. His soul< sympathized with the 
scene \ aiid peace and joy filled his bosom. 



CHAPTER LIl. 

JUS7ICE. 

1. THERE is no virtue so truly great and godlike as 
Justice.' Most of the other virtues are virtues of creat- 
ed beingS) or accommodated to our* nature as we are 
men. Justice is that which is practised by God himselfji 
and to be practised in its perfections by none but him. 
Omniscience dncL^mnipotence are requisite for the full 
exertion of it. The one to discover every degree of up-* 
rightness in thoughts^ wordf»3 and actions. The other, 
to measure 'out, and impart suitable rewards and punish- 
ments. 

2. As to be perfectly just is an attribute in the divine 
;naturei to be so to the utmost of our abilities is the glo^ 
ry of man. Such an one who has the public administra- 
tion i^ his hand9» acts like the representative of his Ma- 
ker, hi recompensing the virtuous^ and punishing the 
offender. By tbe extirpating of a criminal he averta 
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» 

the judgements of heaven when ready to fall upon an im* 
pious people. 

S. When a nation once loses its regard to justice ) when 
they do not look upon it as something venerable^ holy and 
inviolable ; when any of them dare presume to .lessen^ 
aflfront or terrify those, who have the distribution of it in 
their hands ; when a judge is capable of being influenced 
by any thing but law, or a cause-may be recommended by 
any thing that is foreign to its own incrits>we may venture 
to pronounce /^a/ /f/f^ a nation is hastening to its ruin* 

4. It is happy for anationi as weii as for individuals, 
that a. tribunal is filled with a man of an upright and in-* * 
flexible temper, who in the execution of his country's laws 
can overcome all private fear, resentment, solicitations, 
and even pity itself Whenever passion enters into a sen« 
tence or decision, so far will there be in it a tincture of 
injustice. In short, justice discards party> friendship, 
kindred, andis therefore always represented as blind^ that 
-m^ may suppose her thoughts are wholly intent on the 
equity of the cause, without being diverted or prejudiced 
by objects foreign to it, 

5. As one of the Persian Sultans lay encamped on the 
plains of Avcda^ a certain great man of the army entered 
by force into a peasant's house and grossly violated the 
rules of justice against his family. The peasant complain- 
ed the next morning to the Sultan, and desired redress ; 
but was not able to point out the criminal. The Sultan, 
who was much incensed at the injury done to the poor 
man, told him that probably the offender might visit his 
house again, and if he did, commanded him immediately 
to repair to his tent and acquaint him with it. 

6. Accordingly, in a few days, the offender again en« 
ter A the peasant's house, and turned the owner out of 
doors; who thereupon applied himself to the imperial 
tent, as he was ordered. The Sultan went in person with 
his guards, to the poor man's house, where he^ arrived 
about midmeht. As the attendants carried each of them 
a flambeau' tn their hands, the Sultan, after having order* 
ed all the lights to be put out, gave the word to eater the * 
house, find out the criminal, and put him to death* 

7. This was immediately done^ and the corpse laid out 

id. 
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upon the floor by the Sultan's cdmniand. He then bid 
every one to light his flambeaui and stand about thedead 
body; The Sultan approaching it» looked upon the face» 
and immediately fell upon his knees in prayer. Upoti 
hl$ rising up, he ordered the peasant /o set before him 
whatever food Ke had in his house, : the peasant brought 
out a great quantity of coarse fare, of which the Emperor 
are very heartily. 

8* The peasant, seeing him in pood humor, presumed 
to a?k him> why he ordered the flambeaus to be put oui 
before' he had commanded the offender to be slain ? Why 
trpon lighting them again, he looked upon the face of the 
dead body, and fell down in prayer ? And why, after thi«, 
be had meat set before him, of which he now eat so hear* 
tily ? The Sultiin being willing to gratify the curiosity of 
•Ms host, answered him ^s follows : 

S. <* Upon hearing the greatness of the offence which 
had b^en committed by one of the army, I had reason to 
think it might h^ve been one of my own sons, for who 
el«e would havebeen ?o audacious and presuming? I gave 
orders therefore for the lights t^ be extinguished, that I 
might not be led astray by partiality and compassion, from 
doing justice on the criminal. Upon lighting the flam- 
beaus a second time, I looked upon the face of the dead 
person, and to my unspeakable joy, found it was not my 
son. It was for this reason that I fell upon my knees and 
gave thanks to Gqd. As for my eating heartily, you \yill 
cease to wonder at it, when you know that the great anx- 
iety^of mind I have.been in, upon this occasion, since the 
jfirst iromplaint you brought me, has hindered myeatin:g 
any thing 'from that time till this moment.*' 



^ V. 



CHAPTER LIIL* "^ 

THE SCRIPTURES. 

1, TO persuade men to believe the scriptures, I only 
offer this to their considecaf ion. If there be a God, whofe 
providence governs the world, and all the creatures in it, 
is it not reasonable to think, that he hath a particular care 
of men,' the noblest part of this visible world ? and see- 
ing he'hath made them capable of eternal duration \ that 
he hath provided for their eternal happiness, and suffi- 

•'« Sec Rule V. page 17. 
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eiently revealed to them the way to it, and the terai«» aad 
conditions of it ! 

2. No\v let any man produce any book in the world,, 
that pretends to be from God, and to do this ; that for the 
matter of it is worthy of God, the doctrines thereof ar© 
so useful, and the precepts so reasonable, and the argu-* 
ments so powerful, the truth of all which was confirmed 
by BO many great and unquestionable miracles, the rela- 
tion of which has been transmitted lo posterity in public; 
and authentic records, written by those who were ey^ ?ind 
ear witnesses of what they wrote, and fr^e <^m suspi- 
cions of any worldly intferest or design .;*. 

S. Let any produce a book like this, in all these r^* 
pects ; and which over and besides, hath by the p4>wf r 
and reasonableness of the doctrines contained in it, pre- 
vailed so miraculously in the world,by weak and inconsid- 
erable means, in oppo?ition to all the wit and power of' 
the Avorid, and under wjch discouragement as no. other 
religion was ever assaulted with ; let any man bring fortlv 
iuch a book, and he hath my leave to believe it as soon 
as the bible^ 

4? But if there be none such, as I am well assured'there 
i-sr not, then every one who thinks God hath revealed him- 
self to med, ought to embrace and entertain t4ie doctrine 
of the holy scrjptures> as revealed by God. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

«« ferow SHOULD I WORK IT ?" — 4ddressed to Pavenis. 

1. ARE you a parent ? then you have a hard task to 
Be both the friend and the master of your children ; and 
if yo||^re not both, you do not work it right. Sometimes 
you are the fond, indulgent parent *, nothing is too good 
for the darling ; he may pout and strike, or kick over the 
tea kettle, cups, and glasses ; and you would just mode- 
rately say, "Why, Billy, how you behave^i that is not 
pcetty ; I shan't love you for that." 

^. At other times you are in a pet, and the child by 
atciderjty in mere play, or in jattempting to drink, lets fall ' 
.atumbler, or a teacup ; youjly at him., faU on him like.- 
a mastiff, cuff his ears, and shake iiim to a jelly. In tlio 
first casey you are the iveahy silly dupe oi vqvlt childjrflthe 
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lasti you are the tyrant ^ the madman ; thus yM Jo Mt nvori 
it right* 

•3. Hear what the Prompter says. Never strike in a 
fasmn ; never punish him for accidental mischief i nevef^ 
fail to punish him for obstinate disoiedience, and ivfifyl 
mischief; and a word to you in particular ; when you have 
real cause to correct him, never cease, till his temper, 
^ives way, and he becomes really submitsive. A single 
blow or two oiily rat.«6S his anger and increases wilful ot> 
stinacy ; if you quit him ihen, you do hurt^ rather than 

food* But. if you continue to apply the rod, till his mind 
ends and foftehs down to humble supplication, believe 
me, that child will rarely or never want a second correc- 
tion > the Prompter has tried it in repeated instances. 

4. fiut, say some folks,the.rod should be ftparingly used. 
True^bur as most people use it, one correction only makes 
way for another, and frequent whippings, harden the child, 
till they have no effect. Now mind the Prompter. Two 

- simple rutes^ \l observed, will prevent this. 1st. Never 
punish a child when it does not deserve it. 2d. JVhen he does 
deserve it^ make the first punishment EFFECTUAL. If you 
strike a child for cuiidental mhcKieiy or for what he does 
ignarantfyy or in good humoury the child is not conscious he 
his done wrong; he h grieved ?X iJrst j if such punish- 
ment is frequent, it excites indignafion ; he is angry with 
his parent, and thinks him cruel \ then correction does 
more hurt than good, and all this because parents do not 
ivoti it right. 

5. I sincerely believe that nine times out of ten^ the bad 
conduct of children is owing to parents 1 yet parents fa- 
ther most of it upon Adam and old Nick. Pare#B tl^en 
do not work it right ; they work it thus — a child wants an 
apple, and a child is governed by appetite^ not by reason s 
the parent says he must not have it\ but he says it with a 
simple,unmeaning tone of voice, that makes.no impression 
upon the child. The child cries for the apple j the pa- 
rent is angry, and tells himr he sba^nt have the apple ; the 
child bawL':,and perhaps strikes his little brot{>er, or throws 
down a glass in anger. At this the parent is tired with 
the noise, and to appease the child, gives him the apple. 
Doi^ this parent work it right ? 

6. 1?o far from it, that he loses thelittle authority he had 
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over the child. The order of things is changed. The 
chUd is the tmsUf ; atid when the^ child has been msaster 
a lew monthsy yea may as well break his ntck as hig «;///» 
A thousand hshii on a ydung msfsUis back will nol do so 
much as ^f?^ decuive c9mmaHd^ before be becotnes nmster df 
his parents. . 

?. Now listen tamy advice^ the idea is ne^o. A chtid 
does tiot regard so cnoch wbat a parent fays^as iov^ he says 
it. A child looks at a parent's eye, when-i^ speaks, aj^d 
then he reads intuitively what his parent mean^^and if-^ti; 
nrmh he nneans» If a parieat speak, with an airofindtf- 
firencvinviih&utempbdsisi or \ii^ another way whea he 
speaks, the child pays but Utde> or no regard to what fee 
sajrs. I speak of a child o.ver whom a parent has not yet es- 
tablished an authority rf But if a parent>whcnhecominaj9ds 
achild to do or not t<rdOi looks at him with the eye otcom-^ 
mandfZnd speaks with a tone and an air of decision and" au- 
thority, the child is impressed wiih this fnanuer of com- 
manding^ and will seldoiw venture to disobey. 

8 A steady, unifornr* authority of tiibfciird> which never 
varies from its purpose, which never gives way to the capri^^.^. 
ces or appetites of chiidre^i which carries every command ' 
into effect^ will prevent the necessity^ of a rod. i^ am bold «o 
say,that,a parent, who has this stesidy authority^wiil never 
have occasion ta correct a child oi comtnon sensibiHly ; antl 
never kut once^ a child of uncommon ohiinacy^ Ttis is tbt nva^ 
every patent and master should 'work if, 

' \ CHAPTER LV. 

PLEASURE Ann PAIK. 

I. THEHrE were two famiiies, which from the begii:- 
ntng*t>f the world were as oppo?itfeto each other as ifgbt 
and darkness. The one of them lived in Paradise, the 
other in the regions below. The youngest descendant of 
»the first family was Pleasttre^ who was the daughter of 
Happiness* who was the child of Virtue^ who was the ofT- 
spring of tb« gods. These, as | said before, had their habi- 
tatton in Paradise.^ The youngest of tlie opposite family 
wasP^Vijwhowas the son of Misery ,.who was the child of 
Vice, whowas the ofl&priug of the Furies. Tlie habita* 
tion «rf this- race of beings was in the Io^\er rc^ion?^ 
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2. Hie mklJIe station of nattrre betwe^ thedi? twe^p- 
''' positc extremely wasthef^r/^ywhtch was inhabftedbycrea* 
tures of the middle kind, neither sa virtuom a^ the «««« 
nor so vicious as the otbery but partaking of the good aiid 
bad qualities of those two opposite famiiies, Jupiter^ 
considering that the species commonly called tndn^ was 
too virtuous to be itiiserabiey and too vicious to be happy ; 
that he might make a dtstinttion between the gwd and 
the body ordered the two youngest of the above mention-* 
ed families, Pleasure^ who was the daughter of Happiness^ 
and Paitiy who was the son of Mlsery^to meet one another 
upon this part of nature which lay in the half-way between 
them, having proniii^ed to settle it upon them both^f ro- 
vided they'could agree upon the division of it^ so as to 
share mankind between them '1 

3 Pleasure and Painvfere no sooner met in thelmew 
habitation, but they immediately agreed \jfon this foinip 
th^ Pleasuri should take possession of the viriuout^ sind 
Pain of the vsciouf part of that species, which was gjveti up 
to them. But upon examining to which of them any in- 
;.^ dividual they met with belonged, they found ^ch of 
^ them had a right to him ; for that, comrary to what 
they had seexi, in their old places of residence^ there wae 
no person so vicious who had not some good in him, nor 
any person so virtuous who had not in him sqmc tfut/. 
The truth of it is, they generally found upon search, that 
in the most vichns man pleasure might lay claim to an 
hundreth part, and that in the most virtuous matt Pain 
might conie in for at least two thil^ds. 

4. This they saw would occasion endless disputes be- 
tween them, unless they could come to some acco'mnrb- 
dation* To thivS end^there was a marriage proposed be- 
tween them, and at length concluded. By this mean> k 
13 that we find Pleasure and Pain to be su^h constant yo}ce 
fellows, and that they either ni^ke their visits together, 
or are never far asunder. If Pain comes into a heart, he 
is quickly followed hj Pkasure s wcii if Pleasur* enters, 
ybu may be sure Pain is not afar off. 

5. But not withstanding this marriage was very conven- 
ient for the two parties, it did not seem to answer the 
intention of Jupiter in sending them among mankind. 
To remedy therefore this inconvenience, it was stipulated 
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b^NifeBi them hf article, and caQfirme4 by. the consent of 
each famiiff that niotwithstanding they here pos^essedL 
&e species indiiSerently, upon the death of every single 
per%9D9 if he was fouad to*have in, him a ce rtain4[>ropor« 
tion of Ew/^ he sliould. be dei^f^ched into the infernal 
regions by a passport from P.a/>i, there to dwell with 
MtJir^ Fi€$f sukI the Furies, pr on the contrary, if he 
bad in bim^ certain proportion of Good^ he should be 
despatched into heaven by a passport from Pitasure^ there 
to dwell with Virtue^ Happiness y,2j[iil the^ Gods. 

CHAPTER LVL 

, . ' KATCRE AND EDUCATION —-^ Fibk, 

If* NATURE and Education, were one day walking to* - 
- gether through a nursery of trees. See, says ^a/x/r^, how 
i^raigfat and fine thoseTfrx groAv 'y^ihai is my doing. ! But 
^3 to those oah^ they are all stinted and crooked; thaii^ 
, .my good sister^ is your fault; Yon have planted them 
y^Q close, and n9t pruned them properly. Nay, sister^, 
"^aaid Educatioiifl am sure I have taken all possible pains 
about t^iem ; but you gave me bad acorns, so how should 
they iveVr make fine trees ?. 
. 2. The dispute grew warm ; -and at length, instead of 
blaming one another for negligence, they began to boast 
pf^^ieir owf)^ powers, and^Jto challenge each other to a con- 
test for tliesuperixwity. It was agreed that each should 
. ado^iH^favoarite, ?nd rear it up in spite of all the ili-o£i- 
^ ces of heir opponent. : Nature, &ied upon a vigorous 
young pine, the parent of which had grown to be the 
main-mast of a man of war. Do what you will to this 
plant, said she to her sister, I am resolved tO' push it u]i 
a^ straight ^s ^n awow^, . Education, took i^der her care 
^,crab>tree. Thii!'» said ^> I will rear to^ be at least as 
valuable as your pine. 

3. Bothw^ntto work. While iffli'«r#« was feeding her 
.pine with plenty of nutritive }uiceSf Mducotien p^isod a 
strong rope round its top, and pulline it downwards wuh 
aU her force, fastened it to the trunk of a neighbouring 
oak. The pine labpured to a^ceudj^ but not being able to 
surmount the obstacle, it pushed out to oneside, and pre* 
sently became bent like a bow. Stilly such was its vigor^ 
that its top^ descending as low as its branches^ made si 
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ms^skmOk upwards v biMr its hezvity »nd usefulness were 
quite de^ttoyed. 

. 4. . Thje crab-tree cast Education much toil and trouble. 
She pruiied».^d pruned ;»gain,and endeavoured to bring 
k into shape^ but all In vain* Nature thrust out a bough 
tbi» way^and a knot that way, and would not push a single ' 
sboet upwards. The trvnk was^ indeed, kept tolerably 
«i;raight by constant efForts ; but the head grew awry and 
iiWashionedj and made a shabby figure. At length Edu^ 
cathttf despairing tamake a sightly plant of it) ingrafted 
*tbe stock of an apple, and brought it to bear good fruit. 
5. At the end oFthe experiment, the sisters met to 
Cpmpare their respective success. Ah! sister, said iVo- 
/nr^^ 1 9«e it ii in your power to spoil the best of my work?. 
Ah ! sist^er* said Eduvaih/tf it is a hard matter to contend 
against you. ; however, something may be done by taking 
paias enoughs 



CHAPTER LVII. 

THE FORCE OF CONSCIENCE, 

1\ A JEWELLER, a man of reputation and consider^ 
^ble wealthy having occasion in the way of his business 
to travel at some distanccf fro^ the place of his abode, 
took with him a servant, in order to take care of his port* 
manteau. He had with liim some of his best jewels, and-' 
a large sum; of money, to which Kis servant was likewise 
- prity ; the master having occasion to di?mount on the 
road, the s^ervant watching his opportunity, took a pistol 
froo^ bis master's saddle^and shot him dQnd on the spot y 
then rifling bim of his jewels and moneys. and hanging a 
I^ge stone to his neck, threw him into the nearest canal. 
^. With this booty he made ofFtb a distant part of the 
40puntry, where he had reason to believe that neither he 
nor his master were known. . There he began to trade 
in a very low way at fifst, that his obscurity might screen 
him froi» observatioii, ai^ m. the cour.se of several years^ 
seemed to rise by the natura4 progress of busine«% into 
^wealth and consideration ; so th^t his good fortune ap« 
peared atonce the effecj^and reward of industry and virtue. 
* 2^ Of these h^ counterfeited the appearance so well, 
^tlaat he grew intb great credit, married into a reputable 
iiaiulyi apd by laying out his sudden stores discreetly^ a^ 
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h€ saw occasion^ and joining to all an unlveirsd 2lhWhf, 
lie was admitted to a share of the goyerntnent of the 
town^ and rose from one *po$t to another, till at length 
he was chosen chief magistrate. In this office he main- 
•tained a fair character) and continued to fill it with no 
small applause, both as governor and as a judge ; till 
one day as he sat on the bench with some of his felloW 
judge«> a criminal was brought before him, who was ac- 
cused of murdering his master. 

4 The evidence came out full, the jury brought ih 
th^ir verdict that the pri.'oner was guilty, and the whole 
assembly waited for the sentence of the president of the 
court (which he happened to be that day) with great su^ 
pense. Meanwhile he appeared to be in unusual disor-^ 
der and agit alien of mind ; his colour often changed ; at 
length be arose from his seat, and coming down from the 
bench, placed himself just by the unfortunate man at the- 
bar, to the astonishment of all the pecple. 

5. ** Tou see before you/' said he, addressing hhnself 
to his fellow judges, << you see before you a -striking in- 
stance of the just awards of heaven, which this day, af-« 
ter thirty years concealment* presents to you a greater 
criminal than the man just now found guilty.'* Then He 
made a full confession of his guilty ^^nd all its aggrava- 
4Jons. "Nor can I feel/* continued he, << any relief firom . 
the agonies of an awakened conscience, but by requiring 
that justice be forthwith done against me in the most : 
public and solemn manner/' 

6. Amazement seized the whole assembly, and efpe* 
cially the minds of his fellow judges* 'They proceeded, . 
however, upon his confession, to pass sentence upon Inmf v 
and he died with all the symptoms of a penitent mind», 
leaving to the world this aM in^portant trutb> that ** th$.. 
wicked ihait not go. unpuniJsed 
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CHAPTER LVIIIr 

* CONSTANCY OT MlNDk 

1. CONST ANCYof mind gives a man reputation, an« 
makes him happy under the greatest misfortunes- After 
the Carthagenians had defeated the Roman army and 
taken Regulus,th«ir illustrious commander, priioner«the7 
met with such a series of nusfortunes as induced them t# 
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thtefeof piitting 9»end'toso destruftivie a^warbfatpetdy 
peac^« With tb» view theyb^gan to'soften the rigoiii 
0f R^giriub^s eonSnementv aird engaged him to go to 
Home with dieiV ambassadors^ aiMd t6 use bis interest tO 
obtain a peUce upon moderate tenn«) or at least an exv 
Cfaange of prisoners. 

2. Regulus obeyed his mastefSy and embarked for 
.Rome> aft'er having bound himself by a solemn oath, to- 
return to his chains> ifthe negociation did not succeed* 
When the SenatOrs^ assembled in the suburbs, he was in- 
troduced to them with the Cartfaagi?niail ambassadors^, 
aiid, together with them, made the two proposals with 
which he was charged. ** Conscript Fathers," said he, 
<( being now a slave to the Carthagenians, I am come to 
treat with you concerning a peaces and an exchange of 
prisoners." 

S. Having uttered these words, he began to withdraw, 
and follow the ambassadors, who were not allowed to b& 
j>resent at the deliberations and dispute.^ of the Conscript . 
•Fathers. In vain the senate pressed hiin to stay. He 
Itave his opinion as an old s^enator and consul, an8 re- 
fused to continue in the assembly till his African mkiters 
ordered ; and then the illustrious slave took his place 
among the Fathers ; but continued silent, with his eyes 
£xed on the ground, while the more anciet^t senators 
spoke. When it came to his turn to deliver his opinion, 
be addressed himself to the Conscript Fathers in the fol- 
lowing words : 

♦. «« Though I am a slave at Carthage, yet I am free 
at Rome \ and I wiH therefore declare my setitiments 
with freedom. Romans, it is not for your interest either 
to* grant the Carthagenians a peace, or to exchange pria- 
Mersr ^ith them. Carthage is extremely exhausted ^ 
and the only reason why she sues for peace i*«» because 
she is not in a condition to continue the war. You have 
been vaflquished Kut Once, and that by wy fault , a fault 
which Metellus has fepaired by a single victory 

5- **Burthe Can hagenians have bf»en so overcome, 
tliaf they have not the cour;»ge to look Rome in tht^ face, 
"youi* allies continue peaceable, and serve you with zeal. 
But y6w enemy's tfoops consist only of mercenaries, who. 
isave no othef tie tbafn that' of interesr^ and will soon be 
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'^9d>ligedby the repuMic they aerve» Carthage being 
ak^ady destitute of money to pay them. No| Romans, 
a ipeice urith Cavth3ge does not, by any meanss suit your 

l^itert^t, cMMtdering the condition to which the Cartba* 
g^iians are redtt<;ed ; I th^efore advi«e you to pursue 
tli^ urar with greater i^i^dr than ever. As for the ex- 
ckaog« of prisoners, you have among the Carthagentan 
<4ipti%es several officers of distinction, who are youngs 
aed may one day command the enemy's armies > but. as 
for meyl axii advaiKed in ye^x;;, and my misfortuues have 
made me useless. 

6< << Besides^ what can you expect from soldiers who 
havebeen vanquished aind made .slaves? Such menjlike 
timorous djser thatiiave escaped irotn the hunter's toilsj 
will ever be upon the alarm, and ready to fly." The se- 
nate, greatly affected with his disinterestedness^ magna- 
-nimity, and contempt of life, would willingly have pre- 
served him, and continued the war in Africa. Some 
%vereof opinion^ that in Rome, he was not bound to keep 
an oath, which had been extgrted from him in an enemy's 
coiintTy. . ' 

7. Vhe?ontifex Maximus himself, being consulted in 
the cai(, declared, that Regulus might continue at Rpme 
whhout being guilty of perjury. But the noble captive^ 
highly offended at this decision, as if his honor and cour- 
age were called in question, declared to the Senate, wha 
trembled to iiear him speak, that he well knew whait 
torments were reserved for him at Carthage; but that he 
had so much of the true spirit of a Roman, as to dread 
less the tortures of a cruel rack, than the shame of a di$- 
honorable action, which would follow him to the grave* 
" It is my duiji^ said he, " to return to Carthage ; to Pro- 
vidence I submit the rest." 

8. This intrepidity made the senate still more desirous 
to save such an hero. Every means were used to detain 
him, both by the people and the 'senate: He would not 
even 4ee his wife, nor suffer his children to take their 
leave of him. Amidst the lamentations and tears of the 
whole city, he embarked with the Carthagenian ambassa- 
dors, to return to the place of his slavery, with as serene 
and cheerful a count enance^^^s if he had been going to 
his country seat for diversion. * 
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p. The CarAagenians were to enraged against hiaa^ 
that they invented new torments to satisfy their revenge. 
First they cut off his eye- lids ; keeping him some time in 
a dark dungeons and then bringing him out andexposing 
him to the sun at noon-day. ^fter thie^ they shut him up 
in a kind of chest, stuck with natlS) hairing their points 
inwardsyso that he could neither sit nof lean, without great 
torment ; and there they suffered him to die mth hunger^ 
anguuh, md^want cf sleeps giving this: great les8on> ths^ 

<'4ie dies in fame-who dies in virtue's caui;^.^ 



CHAPTER LIX. 

HAI»P1NBSS NOT FOUNDED ON WEALTH. 

1. DAMOCLES, one of the courtiers of Dionysius, 

tyrant of Syracuse, was perpetually extoUingwith rap- 

tijres his treasures, grandeur, the number of his troop9» 

the extent of his dominions, the magnificence of bis^pal- 

aces,and the universal abundance, of all good things and 

enjoyments in his possession j always repeating tb&t 

•• never man was happier than Bionysiu«»'* 9$ 
1. «« Because you are of that opinion," said the tyrant, 

« will you taste, attd make proof of my felicity in person ?" 
The offer was accepted with jOy } Damocle« was placed 
upon a golden bed, covered with carpets of inestimable 
value. The side boards were loaded with Vessels of gold 
and silver. The most beautiful slaves in the most S{^len«- 
did habits stood around him watching the least signal to 
serve him. The rtost exquisite essence and perfumes 
had not been spared. The table was spread with pro- 
portionable magnificence 

S. Damocles was all joy, and looked upon himself a^ 
the happiest man in the world ; when unfortunately caat- 
ing up his eyes, he beheld over his head the point of a 
dagger suspended from the ceiling only by a single horse* 
hair. He was immediately seized with a cold swtat, 
every thing lost its power to please \ he could ?eenotb- 
ing but the dagger, nor think of any thing but his dao- 
ger. In the height of his fear, he desired permission to 
retire, and declared he would be happy no longer. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

A PORT&AIT OF MANKIND. 

1. VANITY bids ail her. sons to be generous and 
braveiand her daughter.^jto be chaste and courteous. But 
yrhj do we want her instructions ? a.^k the Comedian, 
"mho h taught a part he feeis not. Is it that the principles 
lof religion want strepgthtOr that the real passion for 
vihfit is gopd or worthy will not carry us high enough ?— 
-God ! thou knowe*t they carry ui? too high, we want not 
■■'U hey but t<) seem, 

 2 Look out of your dooi», tnke notice of that*man ; scd 
^hat disquieting, intriguing,and shiftinp^, he is cotitent to 
..^o through, merely to be thought a man of plain dealing ; 
' three grains of honesty would save him all tins trouble* 
Alas ! he hns them not. Behold a second, under a shew 
-df piefy, hidingthe impurities of a 'icious life ; he is just 
entering the hottseof God ; would he was more pure, ct 
less pious { but then he could not f^ain his point. 
- S. Observe a third going almost in the same track ; ^'ith 
what an intlexibie satictity of deport iiient be sustam* hiir.- 
self ^Wfce advances! every line in his face writes abstinence ; 
every stride looks like a check upon his desires ; see, I 
. beseech you, how he is cloaked up with sermons, prayer?, 
and sacraments; and so bemuSled with the externals cf 
religion, that he has not a hand to spare for a woHdly 
purpose ; he has armour at least-*- Why does he put U on ? 
4s there ho true worship without all this ? Muft the. garb 
oft*eligion be.ext ended so wide to the danger of its rend- 
ing ? Yes, truly, or it will not hide * he secret — and, what 
is that ?-^That -the saint has ho religion at all. 
^ 4. But herecomes generosity ; giving, not to a decay* 
ed artist, hut to the arts and sciences themselves. See,he 
kuiidsfiot a chamber in the vfall apart for ike prophets j but 
whol^ schools and colleges fair thofe who come after, 
liord ! how they will magnify bis name \ it is in capitals 
stlready ; the first, the highest,.in the gilded rent-roll of 
every hospital and asylum;— one honest te^r, ^hod in, 
private over the unfortunate, is worth it all. 

5. What a problematic set of creaturo^ does simulation 
snake us ! Who would divine that all the anxiety and 

n 
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concern sd visible Inr the airs of one half of tliat great af- 
nembly should arise from nothing else, but that the other 

; half of it n)ay think them to be men of consequence, 
.penetration, part?, and conduct ? '.What a noise amongst 
the claimants abouii it I Behold humility, out of mere 
pridci^ndhonesty,almostoutof'knavery; chastity,never 
once in harm's way ; and courage, li)e^ a Spanish soldier 
upon an Italian stage, a bladder, full of wind. Hark! 
hark! the sound of that trumpet !' let not my sol- 
dier run, 11 is some good^Chxistian 'giving alms. O pily ! - 
thou gentlest of human passions i soft and tender are thy 

, nptes} and ill accord ibey i^kh so loud an instdimeat^ 

CHAPTER LXI. 

AWKWARDNESS IN COMPANY. 

; 1. WHEN an awkward fj^lloiir first comes into a roono^ 

* ]\e attempts to bow, and his sword, if he wears one, get« 
between his legs, and neady throws him down. Confused 
and ashamed, he stumbles to the upper end of the room, 
and seats himself in the very place where he should not. 

• Me there begins playing with bis hat, wlvkh he pi40ently 
drops ; and recovering hi jrhat, he let^ fall his cane ; aodj 
in picking iip his cane, down gees his hat again. Thuf, 
Vis a considerable time^l)efore he is adjusted* 

2. When his tea or coffee is handed to him, he spreads 
. his handkerchief upon his knees, .scald i' bis mouth, di^ps 
either the<<ip or sajicer, and spills the tea or coffee in his 
lap. At dinner, he seats himse,lf upon the «dj^e of his chkir, 
^ at so great a distance, from, the table, that he frequently 
drops his meat between hii^.plate and bis mouth ; he holds 
his knife, fork^ and spoon, diflferently from other people, j 
eats with hi;? knife to the aianife:>t. danger of hisi moutlx i 
and picks bis teeth with ^his fork. 

S. if he 13 to carve he cannot hit ihe joint ; 'i>ut9 in k- 
l^oring to cut through the bone, splai^hes the sauce over 
every body's clothes.; He generally daubs himselfall over; 
his elbows are in the next person's plate ■, and he is up to 
the knuckles in soup and grease. If he drinks, 'tis with 
his mouth full>interrupting.the whole company with, *^*^To 
your good health*Sir,"and *«My service ta you;" perhaps 
coughs in his glass, and besprinkles the whole table. 

4.^ He addresses the cotfipanybyimproper titleV,as,Sir, 
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(oii'm; Lord ;1!nistake8 onie name far nnotlicr> and tells 
you of Mr What d'ye call him jdt^ you know who ; Mrs. 
Who is't there, what's her bame, or how d'ye call her 5 
Be begins a story y but, not being able to finish it, breaks 
oflF iir the middle-, with, "I've forgot the rest," 

CHAPTER LXn. 

ji Description of ike- Bay of Naphrs and Mount Vesuviur* 

1. THE Bay of >faples, surrounded by tlie most beau* 
tiful scenery, exhibits an object beyond description. It 
IS. of a circular figure ; . in most places upwards of twenty 
miles in diameter \ so that including all its breaks and ir- 
equalities, the circumference is more than sixty mile?. 
*Rte' whole of this space is so wonderfully divcrsifiedi by 
^11 the richea both of art and nature, that there is scarce 
an object wanting to render jt completely i;ublime. 

21 It is diffifcult to determine, whether tlifc view is more 
pleasing from the singularity of many of these objects, or - 
from the incredible variety *t>f the whole. Yoct see an 
^mazing mixture of the ancient and modern ; some ris- 
ing tQ fame, and some sinking to ruin. Palaces reared 
over the tops of other palaceft<^ .and ancient magnificence 
- trampled under foot by modern folly. Mountains and ^ 
islands, that were celebrated for their feriiUty, changed 
into barren wastes, and barren wastes into fertile fields 
and rich vineyards. 

3;' You see mountains sunk into p]ainf,and plains swot* " 
len into mountainii. Lakes drank" up by volcanoes, aqd 
extinguished volcanoes turned into lakes. . The earth still 
smoking irt many p}aces,and in others throwing Outflame?* 
In short, nature seems to have formed this coast in her 
most capricious mood ; for every object is a lusus natura. 
She never seems to have gone seriously to work } but to 
have devoted this spot to ilie most unlimited indulgence 
of caprice and frolic. 

4. The Bay is shut out from the Mediterranean by 
several famous islands and celebrated promontories, aii * 
lying a little west, exhibiting the finest scenery that can 
be imagined \ the great and opulent ciry of Naples, wiih 
its three castles, its harbour full of ships from every na- 
tion, its palaces,churches, and convents innumerable. Tke 
rich country from thence to Portici, covered with noblfe 
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bouses and gardens, and appearing ©nly a cominuatlbn cf 
the city. The palace of the kiF.g« with many others sur* 
rounding it, all built over the roofs of those of Hercula* 
iieum,buried near a hundred feet byeruptionsof Vef uvius. 

5, You see Vesuvius it>elf in the back ground of the 
scene discharging volumes of fire and smoke, and form- 
ing a broad track in the air over our heads, extending 
without being broken or dissipated, to the utmost verge 
of the horizon ; a variety of beautiful towns and villages 
round the base of the mountain, thoughtless of the im- 
pending ruin that daily threatens them. Nexi follows 
the extensive and romantic coast of CasteUo Mare, and 
Sorrentum, diver^jified with every picturesque object in 
nature. 

6. It Is strange that nature should make use of th^ 
same a|;ent to create as to destroy ; and th^t what h^ 
only been looked upon as the consumer of countries, is 
in fact the very power that produces them. Indeed this 
fart of our earth seems to have already undergone the 
sentence pronounced upon- the whole of it ; but like the 
Phoenix, has risen again from its own ashes, in much 
greater beauty and splendor than before it was consumed. 
The traces of these dreadful conflagrations are still con- 
iFpicuousin every corner ; they have been violent in their 
operations, but in the end have proved salutary, in their 
eiFects. The fire in many places is not yet extingui^hedt 
byt Vesuvius is now the only spot where i% rages with. 
any degree of activity. 

CHAPTER LXni. 

ON HONOR. 

1. THE Influence of honor on the character and the 
improvement of the mind, is no less happy than that of 
virtue. Asa virtuous man would not do a criminal aor 
tion, because repugnant to the laws of God, and injurious 
10 his neighbor ; so would- an honorable man despise a 
mercenary deed, because abhorrent to his feelings, and 
the genuine principles of rectitude TheJdeas many have 
of hoifor, and of the means to attain it, are as different and 
perhaps as erroneous as those they have of true happiness. 

2 Persons who entertain right conceptions of honor, 
enjoy a double advantage. Stimulated by its dictates, and 
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instructed by the precepts of virtue, they scorn wh?tc;ci- 
is low, and aspire at what Is amiable. Ambitious to gain 
the esteem of the world, the man of honor makes virtue 
his guide ; his life is marked with, integrity 5 liis soul 
beams sincerity, and justice ever graces the tenor of hia. 
conduct. 

5. Others who-have wrong, or no ideas at all upon tlik ; 
subject, commit crimes of the vilest nature, and pretend < 
to veil theirguilt with the false notion that they are ho«- 
orable vicesj because they are' called fashionable. Ask . 
a disMpated man why he carouses at. midnight revels, and 
riots in the luxuries of pleasure, he will answer, " to maln^ 
tain my honor' and support the dignity of a ^aitleman** Is - 
this honors and* dignity ? Such would better grace the 
gibbet,ipr ^the 4ialter, than adorn the gentleman. 

4.^ Ask <he duellist, why he- would take away the life 
of-— perhaps a brother, he answer>', *< to vindicate my honm . 
*r, and act the part of a man,'* Witness a Tymogenesj 
who run a young fellow through in a duel for j^peaking 
ill of Belinda,^ young lady, whom he had himself broughjc 
to poverty and disgrace. Such h the force of custom, to 
convert the basest crimes into a fashionable point of hon^ 
%r. Alas ! Such may have become fa8hionable,.bKt they * 
will ever be contemptible* 

£[. Flattered by a false notion ofjionor, the voluptu**, - 
su^ endeavours to exculpate- the criminality of his con^ 
duct« Uncontroled by principles, he gives uBbounded<>. 
scope to his desires, and riots with intemperate festivity. 
Unacquainted with what is truly honorable, the duellist, 
for the most trivial offence^ thus challenges his antago-- 
nist : JSquip yourself wth sword and piitoi^ me^i me at • 
such a time and place^ and prove yourself a Gentleman/* 
His antagonist, if destitute of honor like himself, thus 
answers.: *^ I accept -your challenge nvkhpleasurtt^and xftn ^ 
happy to give you and the ^vorid this proof!* 

64 Boti if his antagonist be endued with just and hon- 
orable principles^ he thus replies : << Sensible ivhat dis^ 
grace a compliance with your request would hri»g upon us bothi\ 
etnd humanity itsnif 9 I c^ondemn you0 offer as , derogatory to t/m* 
human character. If in faulty I am willing to male every 
rsasMaih confession^ and ready to give scfufactim*^* Thus*. 

il ♦" 
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^ach tries to conceal his respective crime, pretendrng.stich 
indulgencies are innocent, because fashk)nable. Should 
the moralist reprove, they di.»regard 1ms admonitions^ and 
ease their own con£cience$ with the coaimon phrase, // // 
honorable. 

7. As the man of virtiie fears, so the man of honor 
scorns tp do a mean action* Seneca speaks in the noble 
and genuine language of honor, when he says, "Were 
there no God to see and punish vice^ he would not com- 
mit it, because it is of so mean, ko base, and vile a nature.'^ 
Should those persons who court vace and folly for pleas- 
ure, study 'decency, and, cultivate true principles, they 
vrouid soon discard those fashionable vice?, which they 
vainly Satter themselves, accomplish the real man of 
honor. 

8. The vices of the present age, like dress, have their 
fashions. Were we to inquire into the cau^^e, should we. 
not find, that many of them owe their rime to a mistaken 
notion of honor ? Excess of pleasure, says the tensualist^ 
is fashionable, consequently, honorable."* But were he. 
sensible that nothing but what is virtuous, is worthy of. 
this name, that the principles of honor would teach him 
to ennoble his soul with conceptions of the just and amia- 
ble, he would forsake the lap of pleasure, for that of virtue; 

9; Then let the debauchee quit his bottle and his lass ;. 
the voluptuary the bed of pleasure ; the duellist his dag- 
ger, for what is greats nohUy and virtmusy and be persuaded 
th^ honor is the child of virtue, and the perfection of 
a benevolent and generous soul i 

(< A itcred tie, (he law of kings, 

The noble mind i diattntruiehihg pftrfection. 

That aids and strengthens Tiriue where it meets her» 

And imitates her actions where she i» not/* 



. CHAPTER LXIV. ^ 

APPLAUSE. 

1. IF we suppose that there are spirits^ or angels, whi^ 
look into the ways of men, as it is highly^ probable there 
are, both from. reason and revelation, how different are 
the notions which they fhtertain of us, from those which 
we are apt to form of one enother ! Were they to give 
U8 in their catalogues of such worthies as are now Uving> 
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hom different would it be froinh that which any of Vur 
species would drajv up ! 

2, Tf^e are dazzkd with the splendor of titles, the os- 
tentation of learning, the noise of victories. T/)ey on the 
contraryjseethe philosopher in the cottage, who possessed 
his soul in patience and thankfulness,under the pressure^} 
of what little minds call poverty and distress. They dp. 
iiot look for great men at the head of armies, or among 
the pomps of the court, but often find them out in shades 
and solitudes^ in the private walks of life^ The eveningV 
walk of a wise man is more illustrious in their tight^ than 
the march of a general at the head* of his thousands^- 

3* A contemplation of God's works j a voluntary act* 
of justice to our own detriment ; a generous concern for 
the good of mankind .; tears that are &hed in slleace for 
the misery of others; a.private desire of resentment brofeea. : 
and subdued ; in shcHt, an^ unfeigned exercir^e of hu-»^< 
mility, or any other virtue,- are such actions as are 
glorious in their sight, and denominate men grcaty and* 
reputable. The most famous among us are often looked 
Vfpon with pity, wxih contempt, or with indignation i 
while those who are niostob^cureamong their own :Speci^> 
are re^rarded with love, with approbation and esteem. 

4: The moral of the present application amounts ta 
this: that we should not >b© led away by the. censures and 
applause of men>but con»der the figure every person will 
make at that time when wisdom sl>all be juj«tified of h«?r. 
children, and nothing pas»for great or iilustrious, which. 
is not an ornament and perfection to human nat)ire« 



CHAPTER LXV. 

THE HERO AND, TH£ SAGE. 

. 1; A WARRIOR, who had been the successful coin- 
mander of armies, on boasting of the thou.^^ands he had 
slain in the field, ay cut ofiTby stratagem, roused the ih^*- 
dignant but humane feelings of a Sage, who, unawed by 
military prowess, thus rebuked the insolence of his tri- 
umph : « You seem to exult. Sir, in the destruction of 
your kind, and to recapitulate with satisfaction the num- 
bers you have deprived of life, or rendered miserable^ 
As, a man, I blush for you ; as a philosopher^ I pity you 5, 
as.a Christian; I despise you,^ ^ 
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2. The hero reddened with wrath ; he frowned with 
contempt ; but he did not yet open hh, lips. «< I am pat- 
riot enough (tontintied the Sa^e) to wish Avell to the arms 
of my country. I honor her valiant sons who support 
her glory and independence^ and who ri^k their lives in 
her defence \ but however meritorious this may be, in a 
just cause, the truly brave will lament'the cruel necessity 
they areunder of sacrificing their fellow-men ; and the : 
generous will rather commiserate than triumph. 

^. « I neverTead of a battle^ of the destruction of tliou- - 
sands and tens of thousands, but I involuntanly enter into 
calculations on the extent of misery which then ensues. 
The victims of the sword are, perhaps, least the objects of 
ptty; they have fallen by an honorable and an instant ^ 
death, and ace removed from-the consciousness of the woes 
they hav« left behind. I extend my views to their surviv* 
ing relatives* and friends. I bewail the lascerated ties of 
nature. I sympathise with the widow and the orphan « 
My heart Meedsfor parental agonies? J depict the warn>. . 
vows of a genuine affectionrforetrer lOvSt ; the silent throb 
of Exquisite anguish j the tear which perhaps is forbid- 
djen to flow ; and, from such a contemplation, i turn away.% 
with a sensibility that represses exultation for victory, how- - 
ever brilltant» and. for suocess, -however complete.'' 

4.' The warrior clapped his hand t>n bis sword ; he- 
looked with indt^rnation^butstill was mute; TheSagewent < 
oa. « I almost forget the name of ^neiny, when I reflect " 
on the miseryof mai^ The malignant passions that ex 
cite hostilities, between^ nations or individuals, seldom re- 
turn on the aggressors* head%; Were this the case, moral 
justice would be satisfied, and reason would have less to- 
censure or lament. But when the innocent suSet* for 
the guilty, who can think without concernj or withhold 
commiseration, though feil necessity may sanction the 
devastations- of war." ^ 

5- <« Do you mean to insult me, Sir ?" sternly demand- 
ed the Hero. *< This canting hypocritical afi^ectation of 
sentiment I will not .brook. But you are too insignificant 
for my resentment." « I confess my insignificance, (re- 
joined the Sage) my actions have tiever been blazoned in 
gazettes; yet^I have neither been idle nor uselessly enl- 
plo yed« As ftr gs my abilities would allow, I have en- 
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lieaToijred to make mankind wiser and better. If I have 
failed to increase the 8toek of human happiness, my heart 
does not accuse meiof diminishing its supplies. Vevf have 
ati opportunity of doinp muchgood j - but the most insig* 
nificant and contemptible^ are qualified to do harm.^ 
6. Here the Hero and the Sage parted j neither 1«^ 
able to convince the other of the importance of his seit* 
vices } the former ordered his coach^ and was gazed at 
with gdmiration by the unthinking mob ; the latter re» 
tired to his garret^^and was. forgotten.. 
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CHAPTER LXVt 

THE FUNERAL. 

1- IF there are a fortunatey^w who have little rtessn t&* 
complain of the fatigues and inconveniences of life, these - 
are also many who drink, deep of the cup of affliction j . 
so deeply that they court the ioy hand of death to relieve 
them from the inquietudes and pains which render their 
^istence insupportable. How mournful is the pas^sing 
bell of those we love ! how much more sadly solemn does 
it strike our ear when tolling for those we have lately seen 
in the bloom of health and cheerfulness of youth^and witb 
\Rhom we have coaversedj^ with ^ social ease^ of pleasing , 
prospects, 

2^ Some favorites of' fortune pass on so easy and B0r- 
tranquil) have so many delightful scenes in view, are ea-^ 
gaged in so many enchanting plans of- amusement, that 
they dread the gloomy messenger should announce their 
tour to be completed; They. dream not that the period 
of their enjoyments is- so neai^ 

3. In the pleasurable hurry of dr$sipation they are un^. 
mindful of the^inevitaWe hour. We start with horror 
from the pangs of dissc^ution J Let us pause upon this 
mournfu! Yrtt/A* t$ it the* monitor c within that, makes us 
tremble? Do we. feeLthe, misery, arising from conscious 
guilt ? Do we shudder at the doom that awaiu us ? The 
virtuous lookibrward with a patient eye ; >send up a sigb 
to heaven ; and drop a tear of chaste repentance over aU 
their errors, 

4. Could w^ wipe them from our hearts, we would 
commit no more^ But we are human, and must,there^ 
fgre, err. The frailties we regret are interwoven with our . 
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firame*) tiur Miker ieet>and mil forgive them : Wfieii n^ 
have paid this last great debt of nature, those who loved" 
us living, will no more remember the imperfectton» that' 
marked our conduct ; the tear^ of iiorrow shed at our exit^ 
yniU wash all oar improprieties from their recoHectiom 
5. Death may be esteemed the veil which conceaU, or 
ebliterates, all we wish to be thrown into oblivion ; or it 
may be viewed as a ^mirror that reflects every 'softening*^ 
tint, all the pleasingi all the engaging <}ualtties which en« 
deared us to our^firiendsi oi»^rendered us agreeable to our^ f 
acquaintance. In this reflector, with all the tender par- 
tiality with which we coold wish to be contemplated iit 
the most ambitious moment^ of towering: vanity, every' 
shade is lightened to the eye, and every varied color^en* - 
Uvened in the memory. 

Ci| AFTER LXVir. 

ON ^ONFirCIUS. 

i; THE celebrated Chinese philosopher, Confucius^ -r. 
did npt grow in knowledge by degrees, as children usu.- 
aliy do, but seemed to arrive at reason and the perfection 
of his faculties almost frbm hisinfiaincy. He had a grave 
and serious deportment, which g9;ined hi^rh respect, and * 
plainly foretold what he one day would be. 

2. What distinguished him most was his unexampled 
and exalted piety. He honored his relations % ,he en- 
deavoured in all things to irhitate his grandfatber, wha -^ 
was then alive itisChina, and a most holy man. It was 
•bservable thathe never ate any thing but he prostrated » 
himself on the ground, and offered it first to tho sttpremev 
Lord of heaven. 

' 3. One day whe» hewas a child he heard his grandfa^ 
ther fetch a deep sigh ; and going^ up to him with much j 
reverence, ■*• may I presume,** say* he, " without losing 
the respect T 6we you, to inquire into the occajfion of 
your grief? Perhaps you fear that your posterity should 

degenerate from your virtue, and dishonor you by their 

• „ ... 
vices. 

4. What put this thought irfto your head, says his 

grandfather to him ; and where have you learnt to s?peak : 

m this manner ? ** From yourself,** replied Confucius, 

**I:attand diligently to you every time, you speak j andl^ 
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%ttve often heard you say, tbat a son,, who doea not by hi$ 
own virtue mpport the glory of his ancestor 9, and imiratc 
4 he virtues of hit parents, doe$ not de;i^r«re to bear thetf 



name.*' 



5 At the age of cwenty«three^ when he had gained 
considerabk.knowledge of antt^tyf and afquainted htm* 
^f with the^law« and costoint of h» country, he began 
to project a fcheoie for a general reformation ; £^ theft 
.all the little kingdonss depended ^pon the £inperor; bat^ 
it 4)ften bappctied that the imperial authority was not able 
ta keep tlvem wklun the bounds of their duty, each of 
the ^kings-being master of his domihtons 

Is. Confuctos» wisely penuackd ithat the people could 
-*iieA^er be h»ppy, solong as avarice, amintion, voluptuous* 
-ness, and faUe policy should reign in this manner) resolv- 
ed to preach up severe moraHty ^ and accordingly he be- 
gan to euforceieaipcrance, justice, aud other virtueu, to 
inspire a contempt of riches and outward pomp,io excite 
to magnafumity and a greatness ef sout, which shouUl 
-^m^ke men incapabie of di^mulation and insincerity. 
7. He used every mean he could devi«ej to redeem his 
; countrymen ifrom a life of pleasure^ to a lifoof reason. 
A He was every where known,>and as much beloved. His 
.extreme knowled^ge, and great witidonii, soon made hina 
^ known : his integrity, and the splendour of his virtues^ 
made htm beloved, *Kiogs wef«- governed' by his wis-^ 
domj and the people reverenced him as a saint* ' He in-i 
; cuic8ted£deUty and candour among the 'meU) exhorted 
the women- to chamfy and simplicity of manners. By 
' such methods he wrought a general reformation, and es- 
tablirbed every where ^uchcopcord and humanity that the 
whole kingdom seemed as if it were but one great family* 
3. Thus the people, regulated by the wi^e maotimsand 
; pretepts of Confuciu.^ enjoyed general happinesSi till at 
lengthf the jealousy of the neighbor<iRg kings was excited. 
They were odnvinced that a krng, under the counsel of 
such a man as Coniucius, would soon become too power*- 
/ful. Confucius had the misfortune to live in times, when 
rebellion, wars, and tumults raged throughout the empire. 
V'S- Some jrfiilosophers among his contemporaries were 
so affected with the terrible state of thingj?^ that they had 
raaticated themselves into the mountains and deserts, as 
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the only places where happiness could be found ; -and 
would have persuaded Confucius to follow them. « But 
I acn a man/' says Confucius» ** and cannot exclude myself 
from jthe society of men^ and consort with beasts. Bud as 
the times are^ I fihonld do all that I can to recall men to 
virtue; for in virtue are jill things, and if mankind would 
£ut once embrace it, and submit themselves to its disci- 
pline and: laws, they woirid not want me> nor any body 
«lse,to insrr^ict them. 

10. -<*^Itis the duty df a good man,£rst to perfect him* 
'velfy and then to perfect others. Human nature came to 
us from heaven pure and perfect ; burin process of time,* 
ignorance^ the passicns^ and ivil examfies^ have corrupted it. 
AH depends oh restoring it to its primitive beauty ; and. 
to be perfect, we raiist re-ascend to that pointy from 
•whence we have fallen. 

\ 1. "Obey Heaven, and follow the orders ofhim who 
•governs it. Love your neighbor as yourself Let your 
reason, and not your senses, be the rule of your conduct-^ 
for reason, will teach you to think wisely, to speak pru- 
det)tly, and to behave yourself worthily on all occasions. ** 
Confucius seems rather to speak like a doctor of a reveal- 
ed law, than like a man who had no light, but what the 
law of nature afforded him ; and a proof of his sincerity 
is, that he taught «s forcibly by h\^ example as by precept. 

12^ In short his gravity and sobriety, his rigor^nis ab» 
stinence, his contempt of riches, and what are comtnonl^ 
called the goods of this life, his continual attention and 
watchfulness over bis actions, andabove all, that modesty 
and humility, which are not to be found among the sages 
of Greece \ all these would tempt one to beKeve, that he 
vvas not a mere philosopher, formed by reason only, buta 
man ini^pired by God for the reformation of the world* 

13. A few days before his illness, he told his disci- 
ples with tears in his eyes, that he was overcome with 
grief at the sight of the disorders, which prevailed in the 
empire. « The mountain," said he, « is fallen ; the high 
machine is demolished, and the sages are all fled." His 
meaning was, that the edifice of perfection, which he 
had endeavoured to raise, was entirely overthrown. 
"The kings," said he, "reject my maxims; and since I 
am no longer b^eful on the earth, I may as well leave it ,'^ 



 

CHAPTER XSVf& 

i. AMONG all inffman duties, nome hrre a^ stroftfor 

HcUi^m to ouraitcntLon thta filial «ffeciioD» fbr^^nextco 

•ur Mtker» our parenca are cmitled to our veaeratMii, 

gratUiuie anil esteem. Tet with all these cbdois ^ufotk 

'^heir children's afiection, how often has the uohappjr 

<hparent the misery of finding pertness eubstituted in the 

place of humility, arrogance in that 4>f dependence, aiul 

indifference in that of duty I and insiead of their chiton's 

submitting with docility to the experience of a^e, behind 

-xh/mkvainxhto^%higneramey^i^pr^sumf^tmis\hfOf^^\ifo':lyi 

2. It onfprt^inateiy happenit, that the ^e which standi 
'^Iq mo4t need of advice^ should be the most prone to reject 

it. 'In China, so great is the veneration and respect in 
which the parental character is held, that an instance of 
/its autboarity being disputed, is absolutely 4inknowti. The 
virtoe of filial tenderne«9 is so strongly exeaipUfied in the 
following instance, that one seed only read it, to catch 
the viriuous semiment, and imitate the pious example* 

3. A Roman lady \of rank was accused of a crime 

-agittnst the stait«, for which ^e was tried, and condemned 

to suff^ death. The keeper of the jH-ison, who was or* 

4ered to be her resecrnkmer, not only feU a great degree 

jQt fepugnance to the office^ bnt was absokitdy mcapable 

'*of p^fcrming it ; yet, amure tbat his own life depended 
»poo the diachai^e of his duty, he dar^d iit>t attempt 
vfNnese ry ia g her ezsstenee. Thus circum9tan€ed, the true! 
.ade% which iiad compassion ior its foundation, occurred, 
of letting her remaia without sustenance, knowing that 
^e xlllst^tben dteyrMf tvantf and that he should escape 
the -paiiB of becoming her e^tecationer. 

' 4« A man in that situation, who could shrink from th6 
discharge' of his duty from motites of humanity, it is 
stataral to suppose^ might easily be subdued by tenderness, 
and overcome \)j persuarion. It is ho wonder that he 
yitfkled to rhef entreaties of the daughter, and permitted 
her to visit herimhappy mother } though hewasundet 
the fi^ssitf of ttorcbiog her to prevent her being the 
|fionVeyi»' of any kind of donrishiaent. 

Si Sevetal days elapsed w^out any itriking akeration 
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in the unfotunaie motfaer^s appearance. This cirtaziH 
stance called forth ^e Iceeper^ astanishti)ent so much, 
that he began to imagine the daughterhad contrived som^ 
means of eluding hts vigilance: he therrfore-resolved^o 
«ratch them when the daily meeting took place. 

6« He did £0» and beheld a ^ight that called forth bi> 

X pity and admiration. An affectionate daughter wa« pre^ 
sented to. his view^ lengthening out her parent's existence, 

• hy that nourish ment^nature had^gi^en for the support of 
herov^n oSspringt and endeavotiring,to-avert the decreesof , 
ju$tice,hy the ni]tntiou5<pia^itie&of the milk of tenderness ! 
7. The humaoe keeper instantly -flew to herjudge?, 
described the jr»teresttng scene he had beheld, atid had 
the happiness of procuring a pardon for the unfortunate 
mother* The senate were «o struck wJth this instance of 
;^miable tenderness, that they ordered a temple to be 
erected to filial p:ety, on the spot where the prison stood* 
and bothpaother and daughter to be maintaiued at xjtn^ 
public expense, '«=sbs 

^ ,. CHAPTER LXIX. 

ON STUDY. 

1. STUDIES serve for delight, for ornament and for 
ability^ Their chief use for dciight is in privateness and 
retirement J forornament,iain.diicourie; and for ability, 
is in the judgement, anddisposiiion of business : For eji^ 

. pert men can jpxecute,-and. perhaps Jc^dge of particulars^ 

. one by one ; bat the general counsels, andplots, and mar- 

shilling of affairs, come best from those who are learned. 

2. To »pend too much time in studies is jloth^ to usrc. 
them too much for ornament is affectatior) ; to make '^ 
judgement wholly by th^ir rules is the humour of a scholar ' j 
They perfect nature, and are perfected by experience i 
for natural abilities are like natural plants which need 

,4)runing by study ; and studies then:i?elves give forth xii- 
rections too mucK at large, except they- be limited Ay 
experiej|;^ce. Crafty mea condemn studies^ simple men 

. admire them, and wi^e men u? e theni ^ for they teach not 

. their QWQ use; but jthat is a wisdom won by obi? erv at ion. 

S. Ri?ad not to contradict and refute, nor to btlicTe 

and take for j;ranted, nor to find talk and discourse, biit 

; tp weigh and'Vpnsider^ >Some t>ook&are to be tafted ; 
others tQ be swallowed j and some few are to be cfiewed 
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lOini digested $ that is, some books are to be road only in - 
part vothers to be read, but not curiOu^I7 ; and soiae few 
to be read wholiy, and with diligence and attention. 

 4. Some books also may be read by depaiy, and cjC- 
trturts made of them by otheris ; but that should be in the 
less important argumentj?, and the meaner wrt of books; 
^e distilled books are like common dkitilled waters^ 
flashy things. Retidi ng mzkes a fiiltman; conferetU^ 9,^ 
roftdy man '^ and writing an an (ysct man^ 

CIIAPl Efe LXX^ 

General WashinjytoVa Letter ti> Prtgiclent Adiiitif?* q?i his appo'uitmtntT 
to the OfSce of ConniianiW \\\ Chief ofall vhe A: hues of the U S. 

Mount Vcrn>n, l.'^vh July, 1798 . 

1. DEAR SIR'f— I had the^oqour, on the evening of ^ 
the 1 Jth instantj to receive from the hand of the Secret 
tary of War, your favour of the 7th, announcing that 
you had, with the advice and coi;)sent of the Senate, ap- 
pointed me /* Lieutenant General and Commander in 
Chief of all the armies raised, or to be raised^ for the 
service of the United States/' 

2> I cannot express' how greatly affected I am at this 
new proof of public confidence, arid the highly flattering* 
xiTanner in which you have been pleased to malsLe the com- 
inunication 5 at the same time^ I mu.^t not conceal from 
you my earnest wish, that the choice had fallen upon »"^ 
nian less declined in yearsi and better qualified to ertcoun* "^ 
ter the usual vicissitudes of war. 

S. You kncf^v, Sir, what calculatlftri Fhad made felt*^ 
^ tive to tlie probable courseof events on my retiring' fr6c» " 
office* «nd the determination I had consoled myself with, 
of closing the remnant of my daysr in my present peaceful 
abodes you will,tlie^re!Fore, be airfio lo» to conceive and'^ 
appreciate the seneation I must have experienced^ to bring 
my mind to any conclusion that would pledge me, at so 
laie a period of life, to leave scenes I sincerely love, td ' 
enter upon the boundless field of public action, ihces- 
sant trouble, and high responsibility. / ' 

4. It was not possible forme to remain ignorant off or 
iirdifferent to, recent transactions. . The conduct of thy 
Directory of France, toward* our country; their insidious 
hotttUty to its: governments their various practices to 
witbdrisw the affection of the people from \i\ the eviJefIt 
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tendency of their acts, and tbote of their agents, to conn* 
(enance and invigorate opposition \ their disregard of 9Cil— 
omn treaties^ and the laws of nations ^ their war upon onr 
defenceless commerce $ their treatment of oor ministers 
of peace; and demands amounting to tribute ; could^ 
not ftil to excite in me corresponding sentiments with> 
those my countrymen have so generally expressed in * 
Ibetr affectionate addresses to you. 

5. Believe me Sir« no one can more cordially approve'* 
of the wise and prudent measures of youradministrattoa*. 
They ou^bt to inspire universal confidence, and will, no 
doubt, combined with the state of things, call from Con- 
gress such laws and means as will enable you to meet the * 
full force and extent of the crisis Satisfied, therefore^ 
that you have sincerely wished and endeavoured to avert ^ 
war, and exhausted^to the last drop, the cup of reconcU* 
iation, we can» with pure hearts, appeal to heaven for the - 
justice of our cause; and may confidently tract the final 
result to that kind Providence who has heretofore, and so* 
often, signally favoured the people of theseUnited States* 

6. Thinking in this manner, and feeling how incum-- 
Bent it is upon every person, of every descriptiony to con- • 
tribute at all times to bin country's welfare* and especially* 
in a moment like the present, when every thing we hold 
dear and sacred, is so seriously threatened ; I have finally^ 
determined to accept the commission of Commander ia- 
Shief of the Armies of the United States ; with the re-^ 
serve only, that I shall not be called into the field until 
lihe army is in a situation to require my presence, or it^ 
becomes indispensable by the urgency of circumstances*, 

7. In making this reservation, I beg it to be understood, 
.that I do not mean to withhold any assistance to arrange-- 
and organize the army, which you may think I can afibrd« 
1 take the liberty also to mention, that I must decline 
having my acceptance considered as drawing after it any 
immediate charge upon the public ; or that I can receive 
any emoluments annexed to the appointment, before - 
entering into a situation to incur expense. 

8 The Secretary of War being anxious to return to 
the seat of government, I have detained him no longer 
than wasneccesary to a full communication upon the sev- 
eral points he had in charge. 
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CHAPTER LXXr. 

CHARACTER OF KING ALFKEIK 

1/ THE mmt'of thisprince, both in private and pub-^^ 
lit life, may with advantage be set in opposition to that of • 
any monarch of citizen, which the annaU of any nation, 
or any age, can present to us. He seems' indeed to be 
that complete tnodel of that' perfect character, which, 
under the denominatitin of a sage or -wise man, the philos- - 
ophers have been food of deHaeatiog, rather as a fiction of 
their tmagi nation, than in hope^of ever seeing h reduced 
to practice; fo happity were all hfs virtue* tempered 
together, so justly Averet^iey blended, and so powerfully - 
did each prevent the other, from exceeding its prpper v 
bounds ! V 

.2. He knew how to concitfate tlie boldest "enterprise,*., 
with the cool eit moderation ; the mo^t obstinate persev^r- - 
a»ce, with the easie.^t flexibility ; the most severe jastice, - 
with the greatest lenity; the most vigorous command,*, 
viith the greatest afiabiUty of deportment*; the highest 
carpacity and inclination for science^. with the most shinr 
iogtarlentsfoi« action. V The civii and military virtues are - 
a^Ofit equally- the object^^of our admiraiton, excepting 
only that th^ former, being more rare ^mong pricices, as 
well a« more usefuU-eeem chieily to challengeourapplause,. . 

' 3. Nature, al.-o, as if desirous that a bri^jht production • 
oi her skill should be set in the fatres^t light, had be^How- 
ei on him all bodily accomplishments; vigour of limbs,. ^ 
dignity of shape and air, and a pleasant, engaging, and 
open count enance^ * Fortune alone, by throwing him into 
that barbarous age, deprived him of hi^t<u'ians worthy to > 
tfamsmit his fame <to posterity ; and we. wish to see hlai 
delineated in more lively ^(Aown^ thai we may at least-, 
pereeive some of those smaU- specks and biomishes, from > 
which, as- a maniii: is impossibie he could be entirely ex^- 
#xopted- i.— r- 

< CHAPTER LXXIL 

J . A^ EA^BARH -sToaar*- 

I. TSERE was among the Caliphs onenuMreTeuown-' 
«Mi than all the rest for tlie goodoeis and singuldrity .of f 
.^M temper, whpse name was .Haroun Abra^bid. It watr 
thr cmtom to walk unknown ^mof^g hi& subjedis^ sus^ 
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hear from their own mouths' their grietaoces, and th^r 
opinion of their mlers. He advanced and degraded ac^ 
cording to these reports^ perhaps sometimes too ha^tilft 
though always with an upright purpose) and used to say 
he was the only sovereign that heard the thougiits of his 
people. 

S. One morning about son-rise, as he was walking, 
along the side of ariver,he saw anoldman and his grand* 
son earnest in discourse. The boy in wantonnesit> had 
taken a water worm out of the flags ( and having thrown - 
it on the ground, had lifted up his foot to cru#h it. The 
«ld man polled him back, and just as the Caliph came up 
was saying to him, <* Boy, don't take away that which ia ' 
not in thy power to give. Hr, who gave life to that in* 
sect, gave life aiso to thee; how darest thou destroy what 
he bestowed ? sbeno mercy and. $bou wUt find mercyJ* 

S. The Caliph stopped, and hearioj; rags and beggarj- 
so eloquent, stood astonishedi « Whm is your name, 
and where is your habitation ?" said he. Tht old mati- 
told'kim he was called Atelmoule, and pointed to YA% coe«* 
tafre. In an hour a robe of state was sent lo'the coaage, . 
officers attended, and Atelaaoule was told he was appoint- 
ed Visier. They conducted him foil of wonder and cook 
fttiioti to the Caliph, when he fell upon his face before * 
the throne, amd' without daring to look np^ kissed the 
verge of the royal robe« «* Rise, Atelmoule, said the 
Caliph, you are nom nest the throne, forger not yoar own^ 
lesson, *^Stivf tmrfy, and you siaii find itk'* 

4/ The man with astonbhmentand surprise recollected-^ 
in the Caliph, the persim whom be bad spoken with in> 
the' morning. Meantime the sun was warm ; the worn^ 
whose life this new Visier had saveda opened his shelly^* 
backt and gave birth to a fly that brnteed about and en^ 
5oyed his new born wings with rapture ; he seitied on the^ 
mule that carried back the Visierjand stung the creature^^ 
The mule pranced turd threw his unaccustomed riden 
The Visier hung by part of his robe, and was killed by a^' 
blow from the* oreature'& h^ . 

j5. The account was^ brought to the palace, and evenr 
those who had murmured at the exaltation of the man^ 
fMtiedthe death he owed to his virtuer Even Providence^ 
was censured) so daring and ignorant k* man ; but^ihi^ 
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CSiHpb|«Qpcrior to ebe xttt io virtue ss in ofic^ liftkigr nf^ 
his hands to heaveiii ariad, •« Blessed be thjr ucrtd namet 
O Propket»I bad dacreed hoaor*^ to Ateliiieale,biit thoo^ 
bAst snatcbed bin^t«tbyparaditeitoenJ9j|;rtaievho]iois.? 

ch:&pter lxxhi. 

DfiyOTION* - 

K IT'itof'tbe gteatett itnporrfiiicttD-9C9Ufm.thepii^.- 
sions of adukL with devotion^ which seldom diet in »> 
mind that bar r^ceiited an early tmpresston of iti' Tboogb> 
k may seem extinguished for a-wbile by the caresxxf the v 
irorld^ the heits of yo«ith|Orthe«allnremeiits of vice^ k ' 
generally bi^akt^out and discorers itself again av -toon- 
aa di$cretioil« consideration,^ age* or nusforttme^ ha^ 
brought the man to himself The fire may be covered and' 
over laid) but^canKOt be entirrij^enchlid andeaaorbered* - 

9/ A ttate^of tempenmcey'sobriety, and jnaticei without" 
devotion, b a ci^d, lifeless^ insipid condition of virtne^Mid'' 
it rather to be stiled philcKiophy than relt gion • Devotion ^ 
opens the smittdno great conceptioo8|ttBd£)lsjrwiili.moro*^ 
sabKote ideas than any thatare tobe^et within the * 
most exalted science ) .and at the same time warms and « 
agitates the-^oul more- than sensikai pfeasnre. . 

S Man is more dtstingnbfaed from the animiaKworld * 
by devotion than by reaton, as several brote creamces dit«> 
•cover in their actions something like a-faiot glimmering>: 
of^^eason, though they betray in no single circumstance- 
^ their behaviour any thing that b^ars the least affinity^ 
10 devotions It is certain the propemity of the mind to ' 
reHgiom worsiiip^the natural tendency of the^oul to fly" 
to Aome superior Being forsucearur^ in diingert and dls^ 
tresses, the acts of love- and admiration witli n^icfa the- 
thoughts of men are to woitderfblly draUsported, in me«i» 
itating upopn the dtviDepecfections, and the universal con* 
cunrence of all the nations under heaven in the great zr^ 
ticle-ofadbration, plainly shew that devotjooi orreligioor 
worship-must be the effi^-€»fiTadiHoo from, some firsf 
feunder of mankind, or that k is cooft^mable to thesa* 
toral Ught of reason, or that it psoceedtr from an instinct- 
, MDipIanted jn the soul itself* 

4^ Bti t which ever of them shall be^ssignedas-thepritti 
fipie of divine wofeWf^knitniftstlj^ points t^ a siiprei»#^ 
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Being aw'the first author of it, and in the<xerci«e of ^ucJlv- 
a prtiiat^e» the mind ii»T«k^^o the eoarempiatron of the » 
amiable and Infitike perfections xA the supreme Governor ^ 
of the Universe. 

5. Nodiiing i» «o glorioug in the eyei of mankind, and 
80 ornamental to htiman nftti!^re»sett!ng.ai)icle the infinite ' 
advantages which arise from tt^ a^ a strong and steady 
ptety ; 'btit^^enthusiasm and superstitioRr are^ the weak-* 
Msses ofliuman reskson^ that expose us to .the scorn and ^ 
derision of nnfidebjisuKi sink .us^ evea belov^^ el^e beasts y 
that perish** - 

' .6- TSie most illkerate ma«r who^is touched with deva« * 
lion and uses^firequent exeicises o€nt> contracts acataln ' 
greatness of miml) mingted with a noble^mpticity, that ^ 
raises him above those of the same condition j and there 
is* an indelible nxark of/goodness in tliose who sincerely f 
possess it ; for the fervors of ar pious mind will co^ntract 
aUch an earnestness and attention towards a better being, r 
as w^ill make the ohlinary passages^ of iife p2^ss on with ^^ 
hecomipg/iittiiffereBCOr . 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

. . THE PARTIAL JUDGE. 

1. A^ FARMER. came to a neighbouring lawyer, ex-^-- 
nsessing great concerafor an accident which he said had^ 
just happened. One of youpvoxen, continued he, has^^ 
been gored by an nnlucky bull of mine; ^and I should be^^^ 
l^ad to knoWf how I am to make -yon reparation. 

2i ThoU' art a very honest fellow^ i^eplied the lawyer,., 
and wik not think it unreaspnablef that I exp^t one of 
thy <Mtu in return. It is no more than jq^tice, said the v 
farmtf ito be sure ; but what did I say ? — I mistake. It v 
isjipi/r bull thai has killed one of «»iyoxeh* Indeed I says<: 
the lawyer^ that alters the case | I must inquire into the af«* 
fjur I and if«— And iff said the £armer«-^the businesti, I^- 
^d| would have been concluded without an i^, had you. 
been as ready to do justice toothffs,asto exact itfromthenJu. 

CHAPTER LXXV. 

THg PIOTURE. 

1. SIR WILLIAM LELY, a famous painter hi tjtec 
i^n of Charles L agveed before hand for the p^ice oi^i 
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fAcnm he was to dniw for a rich Loodoii AMcraio, wh^ 
was not indebttd to mtnre ehber for s&apeor face : thil 
picture being finished) the Aldernaao end^voured to bealF 
down the price, alle|;ingi that if he did not purchase lt» Un 
would lie' on the painter's handi. 

2. " That's your mittake,'' says Sir WiUiani ; «« Fori' 
ean sell it at double the price>I demand '' ^* How can tbsut ^ 
he" says the Aldeitnan> « for 'tis like nobody 4>ut my« 
self jp* *\ Trne,** replied Sir Wtliiam, «< bnt I can draw a 
tail to it, and then it will be an excellent monkey." t&fi 
Alderman^ ro^reveot befng-exposed^patd down the moiK^- 
ey demanded, and carried off /tbe* pictnve* • 

CHAPTER LIXVI. 

AFF&CTIOM TO PA&EllTt. 

i: AN amiable youth was4anientingt iii tcrmt of tkto^ 
^cerest grief, the death of a most afl^ctioiiaie parent* 
His companimi endeavoured to console ham by the- reflec- 
tion, that he had always behaved tatbe deceased Willi'- 
duly, tenderness, and respect. 

2. So, I thought, replied the youth, whilst my parent: 
was living ; but now I recollect, with pain and sorrow^, 
many instances ofixlisobedience and neglect, for which» t 
alas I is is too latr to make atonementr 



CHAPTER LXXVIi;. 

1. ONCE at a certain- timej thfe Seven Wise men 6( 
Greece were met together at Athens ; and it waapropos*-- 
ed that every one of^them-r should mention what bl^ 
thought the greatest wonder in the creation. One olF 
them, of higher conceptions tltsai the rest> proposed the*, 
opinion of *some of the Astronomers about the fixed stars,* 
which they believed to be so many sons, that had each 
their planets roHing about them, and were stored with 
plants and aoimah, like this earth. 

2 ' Fixed with this thought, they agreed to supplicate 
Jupiter, that he wooid at least permit them totake a jonr* 
ney to the moon, and stay there three days in order to see 
th)e wonders of that place, and give an account of them at 
their return. Jiiipiter consented, and ordered them to as- 
seqible on s^hrgh mountain, whereihere shouldheaclouil«& 
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ready ta cenvey* them to the place they desired f6 te^^n 
They picked out sotne chosen companion.^ who might as- 
sist them in describing, and painting tb^ objects they 
should meet. At length they arrived at the moon, and 
found (here a palace well fitted up for their reception. 
*S. The next day; being much fatigued with' their joup- 
»ey, they kept qniet at home till QOon,^nd being still faint- - 
they refreshed themseltes with a most delicious entertain* 
ment, which they relished so weH that it overcame their - 
curiorit/. This day they only saw through the windows 
that delightful spot, adorned with the niost beautiful flow- 
ers, to which the beams of the stia save an uncommon - 
lustre, and heard the singing of meloaious birds till even- 
ing came on. The following day they rose very early in 
order to begin their observatipna Btit some very beau- 
tifol young-ladies of the country coming to mako tlfem a 
▼bit, advised them first to recruit their strength before^* 
they exposed themselves to the laborious task they were-- 
about to undertake. 

4. The delicate meatS| and tlie rich wines, prevailed ' 
•ver the resolution of the strangers. Afineponcertof mu- 
sic is mtroducedy' the young ones begin to dance, and all -• 
is turned to jollity s so that this whole day was spent in. 
mirth and festivity, till some of the n€i|[hbouring inhabi- • 
tant^, growing envious at their enjoymentsj rushed in with 
drawn swords. The elder part of "the company tried to- • 
appease the younger, promising that on ttie morrow they 
Would bring tlie rioters- to justice. This' they perform- 
ed^ and on the third day, the cause was heard, and what ^ 
w4th accusations, pleadings, exceptioas,and the judgement - 
ifeelf,,tbe whole day was taken up, on which th^'term set^ - 
by Jupiter expired. 

^ 5v Oir their return to Greece, all the country flocked 
ia upon them to hear tlie wonders of the moon described ; ^ 
but all they cou^d tell (for that w^ all they knew) that 
the ground was covered with greebi intermixed vvith flow- 
ers, and that the birds suixg among«it-the branches of the 
trees ; hut of what kinds ^nd flowers they saw, or what ' 
kind* of birds they heard, they were totally ignorant. 
TJpoB wliichtheywere^treated^^ery where with contempt. 

6 f f we apply this fable to men of ihe present age, W9;- 
'hall perceive a very just similitude* ^y these three- day Sr; 
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.tlie liable denotes the tlu^eagcsofmari. ^Fifst, Tx)Qth, 
in which we are too feeble in every respect to4oi»^t into 
the works of the Creator. All that reason is given^tip to 
idleness, luxury and pamme. Second, Manhood, in which 
r men are employed in settlings inarrying, e(Jucating cImI* 
dren^ providing fortunes for them, and bringing vp a fam- 
ily. Third, Oid Age, in which, after hating made their 
fortunes, they are overwhelmed with lawsuits, and pro- 
fCiee^ings relating to theli: estates. Thus it frequently 
happens that men never con^i^er to what end they were 
..destined, and why they were^ brought, into the world. 



.CHAPTER, ixxvai. 

THE LIBERTY OJP THE PRESS. 

^ IvCTHE Pre^s is one of the most useful discoveries fbr 
r the general diffusion of knowledge in the world, that has 

^ever been made. , Periddical^ubhcations may be very 
. useful to society, by enligluempg the minds of the citi- 
, zens, instructing them in the afiairs of common life, the 

state of their country,.and the common good . This coun- 

- try has long -enjoyed, the benefits resuhing from such pub- 
lications. Such^ in general, has been the usefulness of 

r the freedom of Che pi^,;that we have faad;great occasion 
^ to exult in the pxivijege, 

2. Well regulated Newspapers, and Magazines, are€5f 
inestimable value. Ia them we may £nd m>'truction for 

- the a^tizan, (he mecbanic^and the husbandman, the divine 
. ^nd the statesman, i Here the scholar and sentlmentaQst 
>inay find both improvement and entertainment. Here, 

too, every individual may trace men and manners ; may 
.read the characters of . tbpse in oiBce, discover by what 
.^nethods they came there, and what are the ruling mo- 
.45ves that govern their actions. 

3. In this way the citizen may acquire some know- 
ledge of the nature and circumstances of the government 

blinder which; they live,. and learn the motives which effect 
. the measures* A general political knowledge of this kind 
is not only amuaing, but it may be very beneficial in a 
CQmmunity ; as it has a tendency*. on the one hand^ to 
cbeckthe encroachments of those in power, on the rights 
of individuals; so, on the otli^r hand, to still the mur- 
^Itrs q^ individuals agaiost the measures of their rulets;> 
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^fcr mea wflltdfteii.comi^iii'Of the efikt, if the caute 
ttaktiowft. 

'A- Those things rnUl be called opfpressive attd grievous, 

v^hich ve impoiredoii us through cecesshytfor our own 

benefit) if we are unacquainted wkh the occasion of the 

.impositions. Yet when we see the fitness^ or the neces- 

' aity of thenirwe submit with patience, ;£ut as the liberty 

of the press is to be supported for the purpose of presenr* 

.4pg the freedom of the pepple,it should'berememberedtbat 

r&eotiousnessis equally prejudicial and dan^i^erous to'both« 

5* The liberty of the press ought nruer iaie so um^atrakt^ 

ei^2S to be used for the promotion of licentioasuess among 

she people. Have not many of the puUications in some 

of our modern newspapers been too unrestrained for the 

benefit of the ctoeens i Can it be beae^cial to the com- 

i'tampitf to have our gazettes crowded, as they sometimes 

have been» on the -subject of elections of public men ? Is 

.it vrell that characters should be handled with the cruel 

freedom too often exercised by 'anonynlous writers i 

6. Ought a man'« private character to be called in queis- 
tkm, treated with asperity, wounded by sarcasm?, and 
-falackened by infamous oi^pergions in pubQc papers, unless 
the writer affixes his name i J>o not publications of this 
J^iad destroy the happiness of society, by creating and fo- 
menting divisions, discords and animoshies ? Or can it be 
lor the benefit of the community that public assemblies, 
kgislaturtft and magistrates, should be vilified !n this way? 
Or even that the measures of government should be re* 
probated in disrespectful,opprobriou9 language? Can any 
good resuk fr^cnn iti 

7. Ought not wruings of this complexion to be pre- 
cluded from the press« at least till the writer is willing to 
expose his name Ms it well that a conununity shouldlle 
alarmed, th'eir fears awakened, their peace interrupted, by 
false and groundless assertions respecting public men, or 
puUie measures, and not be informed who it was that thus 
snsuUed them I Had the signatures been affixed, full of^ 
ten, and many a time, the fearful apprehensions of honest 
men would not have b«en awakened Thanks be to our 
coumrymen^tbu prompt and ample jusdce has been given 
10 injured charaaers, in several late decisions of an en- 
Ifghtened jury^ M<iy the^e righteous verdicts deter aU 
from such unjust and cruel conduct. 



( 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

DIVERTIKG INSTANCE OF INDIAN RETALIATION. 

1^ AT a time when the American If^dians did not 
know the Europeans, a traveller penetrated into their 
country, made them acquainted with fire arms, and soht 
them muskets and gun-powder ; then went a hunting 
an4 got great plenty of game, and of course many furs,* 
Another traveller went thither some time after with am« 
mmiition ; but the Indians being still provided, they dii. 
not care to barter with the Frenchman, who invented ai 
very odd trick, in order to sell his powder, without much 
troubling his head with the consequences that might re* 
suit from his imposture to- his countrymen. He thought 
be had done^a great action in deceiving these poor peo^e* 
2. As the Indians are Curious, they were desirous of 
knowing how powder, which they called grain, was made 
in France. The traveller made them believe that k was 
sown, and that they had crops of it as of indigo or mtllet 
in America* The Indiana were pleased with the discov»i 
erff and sowed all the gun-powder which they had left» 
which obliged them to buy that of the Fteiichman, who 
got a considerable quantity of beaver skins for it, and af« 
forwards went down the river to the Illinois, where Mw 
de Tonti commanded. 

S. The Indians went from time to time to see if the 
powder had come op ; they had placed a guard there to 
binder the wsid beasts from spoiling the field $ hot they 
soon found out the Frenchman's trick. It must be o1>- 
served that the Indians can be deceived but once, and 
they always remember it. Accordingly they were re- 
solved to be revenged up^ Ah» first Frenchman that 
should come to them. 

4. Soon- after, the bopesipf prpfit excited the traveller 
to send his partner among these same Indians with goods 
proper for their commerce; they soon found that this man 
was associated with the Frenchman who had imposed n^ 
on them \ however, they dissembled the trick which his 
predecessor had played. Itiey gave him the public hut, 
which was in the middle of the village, in which he mi^ht 
deposite his bales, and when they were all laid out to viefTj 

IS 
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the Indians came in xronfiisedlyi and all those who had 
been fooH$h enough to sow gup pojwderi took away some 
goods > 80 the poor Frenchman waarid of all. his bales at 
oncei but without any equivalent from the Indians. 

5. He complained much of these proceediags»and laid 
his grievances before the great chiefs who answered hkn 
very gravely ». that he should have justice done him, but 
for that purpose he must wait for the gun-^/xntfAriarvestf 
}us subjects having sown that commodity l)y the advke of 
his countryman ; that he might brieve upon the wprdi»f 
a sovereign, that after the harvest was oyer, he would or- \ 
der a general hunt ; and that all the skins of wild beasts 
that would be taken should be given htm in return for the 
important secret which the other Frenchmaahad taugto 
4hem. . sssss 

CHAPTER LXXX. 

Hot spurns Soliloquy on the cofUenU of a LiiUr* 
1. *< BUT for my gwn part^ my lord, I c<:mld. be wdl 
contented to be there» in respect of the love I bear yosr 
house." He could he contented to be tber« 1 Why is 
tie not then ? In respect of the love he bears your hpqse-f 
he shows in this, he loves bis own barn b&ttef than lie 
loves your house. l»et me see some moreV .*' The pur*- 
pose you undertake is dangerous*'^ . Why that's ceftjiili^ % 
'tis dangerous to ta^e 9 celdt to^^sleept, to dxink }> btit I tell 
you, my lord fool, out of this neitle danger^wf^ pluck this 
no wer safety, " The purpose you under^e is daegeif- 
biis J .the friends ypu have named uncertain'; the :Xme 
itself imsorted ; and the whole plot tooJigbt for thecotm- 
terpoise of so great an opposition." Say yoitso, say you 
so i I say unto you ggaiuj^ you are a shallow cowardly hind* ^ 
and you lie. What a ls^ck*brain is this i our plot \$ a \ 
^ood plpt as ever was laid \ oyr friends true a^d ccmst^t ; 
9 good plot, good friends, and full of es^peptati^P y an €ipc* 
cellent plot % very good friend?. What 1* fepsty, f^irited 
rogue is this (/ Why mj lord of York eomc^ej9ds<the.piiir» 
and the general course of th.e action.^ Ey ,this hand, if I - 
w^re now by this rascal, I could brain him with his lady's 
fan. Is there not my father^ my unclej and myself i lord 
^dmund Mortimer, py lord, of York, and Owen, Gleo- 
dpwer i Is there not, h^sides^ the Po(|gla« ? Have I nQ| 
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ttti^thclf letters to meet me in arms by the ninth 6f the 
next niomh ; and are there not some of them set forward 
already ? What a pagan rascal is this ! an infide] ! Ha ! 
5^u shall see now^ in vefy sincerity of fear and cold hearty 
will heto the king, and lay open all our proceedings. O f 
I cottid divide myself and go to buffets^ for moving such 
a dish of skimmed milk with so honorable an actioh. 
Hang htm ! let him tell the king. We are prepared. I 
wiil set 'forward to night. 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

THE DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN. 

1. THE Christian, and he alone, can triumph amidst 
the agonies of dissolving nature, in a well-grounded hope 
of future felicity. There is a genuine dignity in the death 
of a real believer. It is not the vanity of an Augustus 
Cassar^ who called hisfittbjects around him ; and after re- 
tttiiidinrg them that he had lived in glory, bid them ap- 
plaud him after death. 

'• 2. It is not the heroic stupidity of an Andre, ivho os* 
tentatiously desired the spectators of h^ catastrophe to 
witness that he died as a brave man. It is not the thought- 
less courage of a professed Hero, in the heat of spirits, and 
amidst the confusion of battles, rushing almost headlong 
Upon certain destruction; * It is not the hardy insensibili* 
ty of an Indian Warrior, exulting 'in the midst of sur- 
younding flames, provoking his tormentors and singing at 
merry song of death. He meanly retreats from evils, 
which Cliristian heroism would qualify to overcome by 
Ills exerttofis^ or to -endure with patience. " 

S. The-votariesoffeme may acquire a sort of insensi- 
I^Hty to death and 'm consequences. ' But h« alone whose 
petdceii mrade with Go J, and who enjoys the light of his 
Sai?l<Jur*s countenance, can walk with composure through 
the gkK>my valley- of the shadow of death', and fear no 
evil. See the polished Chesterfield, after a life of plea- 
sure,p.'oudly endeavouring to act the philosopher indeath. 
In spite of his refiliements in the art ofdissimutation, an 
anxious horror of conscr^ce burst fdrth, and evinced^ 
that as he lived a polite -deceiver, so he died a philoio- 
phical hypocrite. 
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4. Oq the other haod« behpld the acniablf » thf ^virto- 
ovisj the pious Aildi8on» in his dying scene. Haw hum« 
blei and at the same time^ how cUgnified h^ appears i 
That modestyj that traoquilIUy of miqd, that cheerful pa» 
iSeoce of resignation which were eminently characterise 
tic of his life and writings never forsook him to the loH 
moment of his life. His setting sun shone bright. The 
evening of his life was pleasant and serene. Supported 
by the testimony of a good conscience) and a lively faith 
in his Redeemer, as he Jay on his death*bed, he cauld 
look the advancing king of terrors in the face with a 
smile, and welcome him as a messenger of glad tidings. 
. 5. Observe him, ye admirers of fortitude i view him 
in that critical moment, which emphatically trie3 men's 
souls ; and learn with what superior dignity and peace of 
foind a Christian can die. Who would not adopt the 
language of Balaam, <* X4et me die the dearth of the righ-* 
teous, and let my last end be like his I" Is this your real 
wish ? then you must live the life of the righteous, for 
eternity, with all its pleasing, dreadful scenes* is suspends 

ed upon our present conduct. 

— — — — f 

CHAPTER LXXXn. 

THE POOR OLD MAM. 

1. I AM dark, said the old man, and have lost the 
only blessing heaven liad left me % she ^i^s buried in this 
grave, and every hour of my future life wlil waft a prayer 
to the Supreme Director, to hasten the period of my last 
repose beneath the fame sod. 

2. Have your days been alwaiys wretched,>.8aid I ^ and 
have your eyes never beheld the light of the sun ^ Alas I 
Sir^ said he, my early days were happy, and my maturef 
^ys were not embittered by any poignant sorrow % it is 
true I rose up early and sat up late, but it was to gi?e 
bread and comfort to a numerous family, to whom I had 
hoped to leave comfortable porttonsj and an honorable 
name. 

S' But it pleased heaven to take from me fi'oe out of 
sivin children to itself, in the course of two years. My 
wife, who was the best of women, sunk beneath the m^is- 
fortune \ she drooped like a flower, and never held ^p 
her head again till she died. I became almost broken 
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hearted, and soon after lost my sight. My son, to whose 
care I entrusted the sarings of my industrious years, witli 
a degree of insensibility no human mind could conceive, 
left Tne,riot only to my former sorrows, but, taking my 
little treasure with him, added poverty and want to the 
number of them. 

4. Heaven, however, after making me the victim of 
its wrath, left me one consolation : My tender and affec- 
tionate Laura, my dutiful child, was permitted yet awhil^ 
to remain by my side. Her youth and innocence, an4 
my age and infirmity, have won the tender pity of all 
who knew us, and raised us friends among those who 
knew usfiot before the days of our sorrow. The quiver 
of fortune was not yet es^hausted against meji one fatal 
arrow was left ! 

5. Laura and I sat on a sunny bank together, and 
while I revolved in silence, the dark passages of life, 
though which I had been ordained to pass, Lnura slept. 
The burning rays of noon lighted up ^ fever in her veins. 
In a few days dte died, and left me more than disconso- 
late. I wept again \ but now trust I shall weep no more : 
Here am 1 led ^very day to sit an hour upon Laura's 
grave— upon her grave which will soon be mine j, alas f 
again I feel the tears upon my cheek. When, gracious 
Xfeaven ! when will th? /ountaips be drif d up for ever ? 

CHApfERTxXXin. 

MW CASk. — BUl-LUM VERSUS BOATtTM. 

1. WE shall now return to the liiw, for our laws are 
ftill 6f returns^ and we shall show a compendium of law. 
rTfll^v th)s wip'} PartJJ of pi^actice in the twist of the tail. 
The depth of a full bottom jdenotes the length of a chan- 
eery suit, and the black coif behind) like a blistering 
plaster, seemi to show us that law is a great irritation, 
and only to be used \n cases of necessity. We Fhall now 
beg leave to change the tashion of the head dress, for, 
like d poor periwig-maker, I am obliged to mount several 
patterns on the same block. iPuis gn the wg.'] 

2.. Law is — la(W,«f-Law is, law f and as such and so 
f6rth, and hereby, and aforesaid, provided alwaysi never«» 
theless; notht^ithstanding. Law it like n country dao^^i ' 

IS* 
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f»eople are kd 9P ^d iowa m it till tilcy Ave tii*e4. Lawr if 
ike a book of surgery^ there are a great maoy teioriUecatea 
in it. It is also like physici they that take the least of in 
4trebest off. Law is like f Uoiiieiy gentle wonaiit very 
"Well to follow. Law 18 like, a scolding wife, very bad 
when it follows us. Law is like a new fasbiooi peopi« 
are bewitcjied tQ get ioto it i it is abo like bad w^athj^rj 
most people are glad when tbey giet^Qut of it» 

S. We now shall nieptioa a cau4e called ^^BuHuoav/r* 
/fi/ Boatum ;'' itiwas a cause that canie before me. I'he 
cause was as follows : There were two farmers, farmer A* 
and farmer B. Farmer A was seiz^ed or possetsed of a 
£erry'4>oat« Now the owner « f the ferry«boat» baving 
made his boat fast to a poitf oa shore, witb apiece of bay 
twisted rope fashion or as we say, tulgo vocato^ a Jbsqr^ 
band^ After he h^dmade bis boat fast tp a po^ on ahore, 
as It was very natural for a hnngry man to do, he wait 
up town to dinner ; farmery's bulU as it waa very naiu^- 
ral for a hungry bull to do, came dof»n Uwn. to look for 
a dinner i and the bull observing, seeingi discei niog» and 
spying out, some turnips in the bottom of the. ferry-bc^j 
the bull scrambled into the ierryrhoat,rr--tie eat up the 
turnips, and to make an end of bis meait heielKto work 
upon the hayband ; the 4>oat being eat irom her snoor- 
iugSy floated d<»wn the river, with the bqll in it ; it struck 
.s^ainst a rock ; beat a hole in the bottom of the boat, and 
fussed the' bull ovenb^ard j whtreupon the owner of the 
bull brought bis action against theho^u, for. rnAuin^ away 
with the Dull ; the owner of the boat brought lus action 
against the bull, for running away jcith t,he hp^t. ^ And 
thus notice of trial was given BuUum versus Bo0f»m% fl^* 
i^ versus Bull^m. 

4. Now the counsel for the b[uU begap by 9^'va%i << l&f 
Lord, and ypu, gentlemen of the jury, wu ^e4:ounseLici 
this cause for the bull. We are indicledJ^Drninning awafr 
with the boat. Now, my L^^rd^ we hay.e h^ard of lam- 
ning horses, b,ut, never of r.unuiog hulLs before. Now^ 
my Lord, the bull could no more ruo away with tbei»o?it 
than a man in a coach qiay be said to jruA away with the 
horses i thereforey my Lord* hoir can ift punish what it 
«ot puui^able I How ga^ we etf fiim i^ wt^ fij^t^l^ } 
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ISk how cam ire driak whs^ is not drinktble ? Orj as the 
law sayst how caa we ihi»k oa what is not thinkable I 
Thereloire, my Lordt a« wa are counsel for the bull in 
this cauM, if the jury should bring th^ull in guilty, the 
jury woold be gm/tf ^f a hdl^* 

5* The counsel for the boat observedi that the buH 
should be oon^suited, because in his declaration, he had 
not specified wh^ colour he was ; for thus wisely and 
%hva learnedly spoke the coocsel i **Mj Lord, U the bull 
was of BO colour he aiust be of smne colour ; and if he 
was not of any colour, c^f -what colour could the bull be i 
I overruled this moiion myself, by observing the bull was 
a whit^ bull, and that white is no colour ^ besides, ae I 
told my brethren, they should not trouble their hewis to 
talk of coloiur iu the law, for tii la^ can cchur anything. 
This cause being afterwards left to-a reference, upim the 
am^rdi both boll and boat wer# ac^itted^ it being priiv* 
ad that the tide of the riveer carried both of th^jn away, 
apen whichi gave it as a^y opmion, that as the tide of 
the river carried both bull and boat away^ both bdi and 
iKkat :hsid a good action against the water bailiff'. 

6« My Q{»nioa being taken, an action was issued^ satf, 
.npon|the traverse, this point of law aro£e,how, wherefore, 
and wlietheri why, when, and what, whatEoevcr, whereas 
and whereby, as the boat was not a compos mentU evi- 
dence, how couki an oath be administered i The point 
was so(m settled hy fioatum's attorney declaring, thai for 
bit xiwd ii tuiouldt ^s^a^^ anf thmg* 
- 7 . The wetter bailttf% charter w^ then Jrtd, ^nigfi^ out 
cf tbeWigi^al r-ecoed H^trusr taw Latin, which set forth in 
d^ de^^flM^tiio% ^ait thay were ci^rried pwjay etidier by 
the tide o^dood, or the. tid$ of ebb % the charter of the 
- watei* bailj^ w#s a^fptiows y 4f fv^ MJ/j^ at nsapsiraifm m 
tkeisif 4^or ^imit^Sf-fiskitujf qui haiu^^nf^MOi et utJlff^ 
^pkmhsiiUs^s^ iahh 9¥i simmtmr^infr^il»bu»i velj^bibus 
rkuri^ kJ^h fanitiip eanalii^tsp H f^eli koais^ nve ofiierif 
ftmnmt iifbi$hi thrimj^ f^trbft^w sohs ; th«t is, 0of utrbuti 
mhiff^f 4ui p4rbt^ and sofef both together* But now comea 
the Jaicf ty ofth^law i the Uw is asnke^ a new laid egg 
and i»>t to he .understood by ^ddte*headed pi^pk. &iU»' 
am and Boaium ai«atioBed both etri» and iosdt jl9^tosd 
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quibbling j bat it being praved, that they Were earned 
away neither by the tide of flood, nor by the tide of ebb 
but exactly upon the top of high water, they were non- 
suited ; but ftucMps the lenity of the court, upon then* 
paying all costs, tffiy were fttipwed to b^gin again de Hovo\ 

chapterTxxxiv. 

HONESTY AND 0ENERO31TT. 

1. A POOR man, who was door-keeper to a house in 
Mikn, found a pvrse which coftttained two hundred 
crowns. The man who had Xoil it, informed by a public 
advertisement, came to the house, and giving sufficient 
praof that the- purse belonged to him, the door-keeper 
restored it. ' 

2. Full of' joy and gratitude, the owner offered hh 
benefactor twenty crowns, which he absolutely refused** 
Ton were then proposedfi^and afterwards five ; but the 
door-ke^Ner still^refusing to accept them, the man threw 
Us purse upbn the ground^ and in an angf y tone cried, *< I 
have lost nothing, nothing at al!| if yon thus- refuse to ac* 
cept a gift* The door-keejper then cotosefit^d to receive^ 
five crowB9| which '1^ itumediately distt^buted amongst 
thepoor.' • 

CHAPTER LXXXV. 

• THE 0NGRATEFUL CtFEST. ' 

1. A CERTAIN soldier in the Macedonian army, 
had in many instances, distinguislied himself by extraor- ' 
ditiary||ct« of valor, and had received many marks of 
EhHip's 'favor and approbation^ On some occasiol), he 
eoibarfeed on board a vessel, which was wrecked by a 
violent stormy ^nd he himself cast on shore,* helpless^ ' 
naked, and scarcely with the appearance of life. ' 

^«* A Macedonian, whose lands were cbntigu(^tis to the ^ 
sea, came opportunely to be witness .of his distress, and ' 
with all humane and charitable tenderness flew to the 
relief of the unhappy stranger. He b^e him to his house, " 
laid him on bis own bed, revived, ch%i8hed, comforteS, 
2XA for fofty days supplied him freely with all the neces- 
saries and conveniences which bis langutsbing conditioa ' 
could r^fQire, » . ; 
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. 3. The soldiery thus hap^y feseued fir<M|i death» wfti 
iocejssant in the ^ warmest expretsioaa of fn^titude to bif 
benefactori assm'ed him of hh interest wiU^ tbe Idj^gt and 
of his power and resolution of obtai qlBfcf or hii&y frooa 
the royal bounty* the noble>T^turn9 4||PF such extraor- 
dinary benevoience had merited. He was now complete- 
ly recovered, and bis fund ho<t4applied him with oioney 
to pursoe his journey. 

4» Some time after he presented himself before the 
king $ he recounted his misfcnrtun^r^ and magfufied his 
services ; and this inhuman wretch, who had looked with 
an eye of envy on the posne^sioas of the man who bad 
preserved his life, was now so abandoned to ail sense 
of gratitude, as to request that the king would bestow 
upon him» the hoyose and lands where be iiad been so 
kindly and tenderly entertained* 

5. Unhappily, Philip, withou ^fft amination^incoPsidiMr* 
stely and precipitately granted his infamous requ^ i and 
this soldier now returned to his [veserver,and repaid bb 
goodness, by turning him from his little settlement, and 
taking ixnmedj^te pibssession of the fruits of his honest 
industry. The poor man, stung with this instance of 
unparalleled ingratitude^nd insensibility^ boldly deter- 
mined, instead of submitWng to his wrongs^ to seek relief. 
In a letter addressed to Philip, he represented his own 
and th^ soldier's conduct in a lively and aflfecting manner- 
ed The king was instantly^red with indignadofi^ i ht 
ordered that justice should ||^ done without delay $ thait 
the possessions should immediately be restored to tbf onm, 
whose charitable offices had been thus horribly repaid i 
«nd havio^ ordered the soldipr to be seized, caused these 
words to be branded on his forehead, the tmgratjfful guest t 
a character iplamOus in ev^ery age, amcmg all natioi^ ; but 
particularly among the Greeki^wj^o, from the earliest 
timeSf were most scrupulously observaiu of the laws of 
hospitality. == ^ 

,.^ , . .CHAPTER y&SXVl. 

THE PiiuDEi^T ju^os.^ — An JSa^Um Tali* 
1. A MERCHANT, who on account of bmioess, was 
obli^d to vi$i( foreign countries, entrusted to a Dervise, 
whooi he./eomsidaM£a8 his friend, a purse comainii^ a 
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ttidiMand sequinsi and begged 'faim to keep It tilt his Ye* 
l«r«. At the end of a year the merchant returned, and 
asked for his i^ney ; but the deceitful Dervise affirmed 
that he had ^^v received* any. 

2. The tn^m^t fired* with indignation at his perfid* 
tous conduct applied -to the Gadi. «< You have had mor^ 
honesty than prudence,*' said thcjudge i "You ought not 
to have placed so much confidence in si mati of whose 
fidelity you were not sufficiently assured. It will be dif- 
ficult to compel this cheat to restore a deposite which he \ 
received when no witnesses were present. Go to him 
again, address him in a friendly manner, without inform- 
ing him that I am acquainted with the affair, and return 
to me to-morrow at the same hotir/' 

S. The merchant obeyed, but instead of getting his 
money he "received only abuse. While thfe debtor and 
creditor were disputil^ a slave arrived from th^ Cadi^ 
whoinvit^ the Dervise to |>ay a visit to his master. The 
Dervise accepted the invitation. He was introduced 
into a grand apartment, received with friendship, treated 
with the same respect as if he had been a man of the 
most distinguished rank. 

4. The Cadi discoursed with him upon dlfFerent stib- 
jects, among which he occasionally iritToduced,Tis oppor- 
tunity presented, the highest encomiums on the wisdorrt 
and knowledge of the Dervise. When he thought he 
hadr^ga^il^d his confidence-tfy praises and flattery, he in- 
formed nim that he had sent for him in order to givd 
him the most convincing proof of his respect and esteem'. 

5. « An affair,** says the Cadi, « obliges me to be ab- 
sent for a few months ; I ei^not tf ust my slave%and t 
am desirous of puttrog my treasures imp the hands of a 
man, who, like yon, enjoys an vfigpotted reputation. If 
you can take charge of them, without im|jeding your own 
occupations, I shall send you to-morrow night iny most 
valuable effects ; but as .this affair requires great secrecy*, 
I shall order the faithfullest of my slaves to deliver thj^tn 
to you as a present which I make you." 

6. - On these words an agreeable smile was diffused over 
the countenance of the treacherous Dervise. He made a 
thousand reverencestotlie Cadi, iiljuked him for the 
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confidence reposed in him, assured him in the strongest 
terois that he would prf^serve his treasures as. the apple of 
bis eye, and returned^ hugging himself with joy at th^ 
thoughts of being able to over reach the judg«« 

7. Next morning the nverchant retiujMd to the Cadi^ 
and informed him of the obstinacy of thoOervise. " Gq 
back/' said the judge, " and if he persist in. his refusal* 
threaten that you will complain to me* I think you wiU 
pot have occasion to repeat your, menace." 

8.. The merchant immediately hastened to the boust 
pf his debtor, and no sooner had he mentioned the name 
of the Cadi, than the Dervise, who was afraid of lot* 
ing the treasure that was about to be entrusted to hit 
care, restored the purse, and smiling, said, <^ my dear 
friend, why should you trouble the Cadi i Your money 
was perfectly secure in my hands ; my refusal was only a 
piece pf pl^^santry* I was desirous of seeing how you 
ivould bear disappointment/' 

9. The merchant was„however> prudent enough pot 
to believe what he had heard» and returned to the Cadij 
jto thank him for the genero;iis assistance which he ha<} 
given him. Night approacbedt and the Dervise prepared 
to receive the expected treasure i but tbje night passe4 
and no slaves ^ppei^ed* A$ spoaaa k was moniing^the 
X)er.v|se repaired to the ju(}ge's house* *^ I am (oma to 
know, Mr. iDadi,'.' said he, ^f why you hayeiu^.sei^t t]\^ 
rfaves according to promise." 

, 10^ <<Becausel have. learned from- a merchant," sai4 
the judge, ** that thou art a perfidious wretch, whoni jus* 
tice will punish as thpu deservest if a second complaint 
of the same pature is brought against thee I" The Der* 
vise, struck with this reproof, made a profound reverence^ 
and retired with precipitation, without offering* a single 
yrord in his own vindicatioo*. 



; CHAPTER JPXXXVIL 

OF THE SCRIPTURES,* AS THE &ULE OF LIFE. 

1. AS you advance in years and under;standiDg, you 
will be able to examine for yourselves the evidences of 

proportJQn U mankind (uippt its pruiciplca^ and ob«y its ^ 
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the Christian Religion ; and you will be convinced oh 
rational grounds, oFitt divine authority. At presenti stkch 
inquiries would demand more study and greater powers 
of reasoning, than your age admits. It is your 4uty> 
therefore,tiU yW are capable of understanding the proofSf 
to believe your^arents and teachers^ that the holy scrip- 
tures are writings inspired by GoD) containing a true his- 
tory of facts, in which we are deeply concerned. 

2. They contain a true recital of the laws given by GoB 
to Mosesf and bfthe precepts of our blessed Saviour, de* 
livered from his own mouth to his disciples, and repeated 
and enlarged upon in the edifying epistles of his apostleSf 
who were men chosen from amongst those who had the 
advantage of conversing with our Lord,jta bear witness 
of his miracles and resurrection ; and who, after his as* 
cension, were assisted and inspired by. the Holy Ghost. 

5. This sacred volume must be the rule of your life. 
In it you will find all truths necessary to be believed ; 
ftnd nitin and easy directions for the practice of every 
duty. Tour bible, then, must be your chief study and 
delight } but at it contains many various kinds pf Ivrit* 
ings I some parts obscure and difficult of interpretation^ 
etiiiers plain and intelltgible to t}ie nteanest capacity, I 
Would recommend chiefly to your frequent perusa} suc^ 
parts of the sacred writings, as are most adapted to your 
understanding, and most necessary for your tnstractioi^. 

4* Our Saviour's precepts were spol^en to the common 
people amongst the Jews, and were, therefore, given in a 
maiiner easy to be understood, and equally striking and 
instructive to the learned and unlearned ; for the m9st 
ignorant may comprehend them^ whilst f|^e. wisest must 
t^ charmed and awed by thebeauti&i anH majestic sim- 
plicity with which they are eipressetjl. 

5. Of the same kind are the ten commaadnienta, de» 
livered by Goo to Mo^es $ which, as th^y were designed 
for universal laws, are worded in the most concise and 

tkey will be wise and hap^y • ^ad as the Inble cfmta'ns thekottwfed|re 
of tlu» rel%|eii, ^b/t Mlomag thirteen ctrapten ore desijZfned to assist 
the sipholar in the atuuuneiK of that m««e.iia|Kirta«t ktMledge, to bj^ 
drawn from the scriptures May heaven direct tou id stvdyiQg this 
eacrcd'^voiwns, and rader it tlie riieails Of mmaf yoa wise unto 
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slcnple manner^ yet with a majesty which comcnatids our 
utmost reverence. I think you will receive great plea- 
sure! as well as improvement, from the historical books 
of the Old Testament) provided you read them as an his- 
tory, in a regular course. No history is more wonderfulf 
interesting, and affecting ; none more simple in its dic- 
tiouj and is of all the most authentic. 

6. I shall give you some brief direction?, concerning 
the method and course best to be pursued, in reading the 
holy scriptures. , May you be enabled to make the best, 
use of this most precious gift of God ; this $acred trea- 
sto'e of knowledge ! May you read the bible, not as a dull 
task, nor as the employment of that day only, in which 
you are forbidden more lively entertainments 5 but with 
a sincere and ardent desire of instruction ; with that love 
and delight in God's word, which the holy Psalmist so 
pathetically felt and described, and which is the natural 
consequence of loving God and virtue. 

7. The having of some general notion of what you are 
to expect from each book, may possibly help you to under- 
stand them, and will heighten your relish for them. The 
time and pnanner in which children usually read the bi- 
ble, are vei-y ill calculated to make them really acquaint- 
ed with it ; and to many people who have read, without 
understanding it, in their youth, satisfy themselves that 
they know enough of it, and never afterwards study it 
with attention, when they come to a maturer age. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

OF GENESIS.— K^ Doctrine of Resignation and Faiths 
' !• GENESIS contains the most grand, and, to us, the 
most interesting event?, that ever happened in the uni- 
verse 5 the creation of the world, and of man ; the de- 
*p1orable fall of man, from his first state of excellence and 
bliss, to the distressed condition in which we see all 
his desecndants continue ; the sentence of death pro- 
nounced on Adam, and on all his race, with the reviving 
promise of that deliverance, which has since been wrought 
for us by our blessed Saviour ; the account of the early 
state of the world 5 of the universal deluge ; the divisioti 
of mankind into different nations and languages. 

14 
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2. The storf of Abraham, the founder of the 
people ; whose unthaken faith and obedience, under the 
severest trials human nature coutd sustain, obtained such 
favor in the sight of God, that he vouchsafed to style 
him his friend, and promised to make his posterity a great 
^nation, and that in his seed, that is, in one of his.descen- 
dants, all the kingdoms of the earth should be blesseid. 
This, you will easily see, refers to the Messiah, who was 
4o be the blessing and deliverance of all nations. 

S. It is amazing9.that Che Jews, possessing this prophe* 
cy, among many others, should have been so blinded by 
prejudice, as to have expected, from this great persona|;e 
wonly a temporal deliverance of their own nation from the 
subjection to which,they werereduced under the Romans, 
It is equally amazing, that some Christians should, even 
now, confine the blessed effects of bis appearance upon 
earth, to this or to thai psM^ticular sect or profession wjiea 
he is so clearly and.«mphaticaUy described as the Saviour 
4>f the whole world, 

4. The story of Abraham's proceeding to sacrifice his 
43nly $on, at the command of God, is affecting in the high- 
.est degree ; sets forth a pattern of unlimited resignation 
that every one ought to imitate, in those ^rizU of obedl- 
jence under temptation,orof acquiescence under afflicting 
dispensations, which fall to their lot* Of Ms we may be 
assured, that our trials will always be proportioned to the 
powers afforded us. if we have not Abraham's strength 
x>{ mind, neither sh^l we be called upon to lift the bloody 
Icnife against an only child ^ but if ^he almighty arm should 
be lifted up against him, we muse be ready to resign him 
and all we hold dear, to the divine nuilU 

5. Tbis>action of Abraham has been censured by some 
who do not attend to the^istinction between obedience to 
a special command, and the detestably cruel sacrifices of 
the heathens, who sometimes voIuntarily,and without any 
divine injunctions, offered up their own children under 
the notion of appeasing the anger of their gods. An ab- 
solute commapd from Qpd himself, as in the case of Abra- 

' ham, entirely alters the moral nature of the action ) since 
he, and he only| has a perfect right over the lives of his 
creatures, and may appoint whom he will, either angel or 
man, to be his instrument of destruction. 
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6. That it was really the voice of God, which prou 
nounced the conimand^and nota delu8ion» might be made 
certain to Abraham's mind> by means we do not compre^ 
bend, but which we know to Be within the gower of Him, 
who made our souls as well as bodieSf and who ci^n con- 
trol and direct every faculty of the human mind. We 
may be assured, that if he was pleased to reveal himself so 
miraculously, he would not leave a possibility of doubt- 
ing whether it was a real or an imaginary revelation* 

7' Thus the sacrifice of Abraham appears to be clear 
of all superstition ; and remains the noblest instance of re* 
ligious faith and submission that was ever given by a mere 
man. We cannot wonder that the blessings bestowed oa 
him for it, should have been extended to his posterity-. 
This book proceeds with the history of Isaac, which be* 
comes very interesting to us, from the touching scene al- 
ready mentioned ; and still more so, if we consider him as 
the type of our Saviour« It recounts his marriage witb 
Rebecca ; the birth and history of his two sons^jMot^ 
father of the twelve tribes, and Esau, father of the £dom- 
itcs i th^ exqiiisitely affecting story of Joseph and his 
brethren,and of his transplanting the Israelites into Egypt, 
who there multiplied to a great nation. 

chapterTxxxix. 

OF EXODUS. — The Merciet of GoDs 
,1. IN Exodus you read of a series of wonders wrought 
by the Almighty to rescue the oppressed Israelites from 
the cruel tyranny of the Egyptians, who, having first re- 
ceived them as guests, by degrees reduced them to a^ 
state of slavery. By the most peculiar mercies and exer- 
tions in their favour, God prepared his chosen people to 
receive with reverent and obedient hearts, the solemn res- 
titution of those primitive laws, which probably he had re- 
vealed to Adam and his immediate descendants, or which, 
at l^ast* he had made known by the dictates of conscience ; 
but which time, and the degeneracy of mankind had mpch 
obscured. 

2. This important revelation was made to them in the 
wilderness of Sinai \ there assembled before the burning 
mountain, surrounded <^ with blackness and darkness, and 
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tempests," they heard the awful voice oF God pronounce 
the eternal law, impressing it on their hearts with circnm* 
stances of terror, but without those encouragements, and 
those excellent promises, which Avere afterwards offered 
to mankind by Jesus Christ. Thtis were the great laws 
of morality restored to the Jews, and through them trans- 
mitted to other nations ; and by that means, a great res- 
traint was opposed to the torrent of vice and impiety, 
which began to prevail over the whole world, 

3. To those moral precepts, which are of perpetual and 
universal obligation, were superadded, by the ministration 
of Moses, many peculiar institutions, wisely adapted to dif- 
ferent ends, either to fix the memory of those past deliv« 
erances, which were figurative of a future and far greater 
salvation ; to place inviolable barriers between the Jews 
and the idolatrous nations by whom they were surround- 
ed, or to be the civil law by which the community was 
to be governed. 

4. To conduct this scries^i^f events, and to establish 
these laws with his people, God raised up that great pro- 
phet Mosesy whose faith and piety enabled him to under- 
take and execute the most arduous enterprises ; and to 
purme'with unabated zeal, the welfare of his countrymen. 
Even in the hour of death, this generous ardour still pre- 
vailed ; his last moments were employed in fervent pra,yer 
for their prosperity, and in rapturous gratitude for the 
p;]impse vouchsafed him of a Saviour far greater thaif 
himself, whom God would one day raise up to his people. 

5. Thus did Moses, by the excellency of his faith, ob- 
tain a glorious pre-eminence among the saints and proph- 
ets in heaven; whileon earth,he will be ever revered as the 
first of those benefactors to mankind, whose labours for 
the public good h^ve endeared their memories to all age«. 



CHAPTER XC. 

OF LEVITICUS, NtJMBERS, AND DEUTERONOMY, 

The true Worship cfGOD, 
1. LEVITICUS contains little besides the laws for the 
peculiar ritual observance of the Jews, and therefore af- 
fords no great instruction to us now. Numbers is chiefly 
a continuation of tKe history, with some ritual laws. 
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S. In Deuttrohomyy Moses makes a recapitulation of 
the foregoioff historyi with zealous exhortations to the 
people^ faithfolly to worship and obey that Goo, who had 
worked such amazing wonders for them. He promises 
them the noblest temporal blessings^ if. they prove obe« 
dient ; and adds the most awful and striking denunciations 
against them» if they rebel, or forsake the true God. 

S. The sanctions of the Mosaic law were tempoaal re^ 
wards and punishments ; those of the New Testamtnt^ are 
eternal ; these last, as they are infinitely more forcible 
than the first, were reserved for the last, best gift to man* 
kind, and were revealed by the Me^^siah, in the fullest and 
clearest manner. 

4. Moses, in this book, directs the method in which 
the Israelites were to deal with the seven nations, whom 
they were appointed to punish for their profligacy and 
idolatry, and whose land they were to possess, when they 
had driven out the old inhabitants. Be gives them ex- 
cellent laws, civil as well as religious,- which were ever 
after the standing municipal laws of that people. This- 
book concludes with Moses' song and death. 

CHAPTER XCI. 

OF JOSHUA.— K^ Punishment of Idotatry. 

1« THE book of Joshua contains the conquests of the 
Israelites over the seven nations, and their establishment 
in the promised land. Their treatment to these conquer- 
ed nations must appear to you very cruel and unjust, if 
you consider it as their own act>unauthorized by a poative ' 
command \ but they had the most absolute injunctions 
not to spare these corrupt people, " to make no covenant 
with them, nor shew mercy to them^ but utterly to des-*. 
troy them." The reason is given, « lest they should turn 
away the Israelites from following the Lord, that they 
might serve other gods.'' 

2. The children of Israel are to be considered as instm-' 
meats in the hand of the Lord, to punish those, whose^ 
idolatry and wickedness had deservedly brought destruc* 
tion on them. This example, the;refore, cannot be pleaded 
in behalf of cruelty, or bring any imputation on the cha* 
jraaer of the Jewi* Withj^gfMrd to other cities^ which 

14* 
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did not belong to these seven nattonsy they were ^ected 
to deal nvith' them according to the common law of arms 
at that time. If the city submittedj it became tributary^ 
and the people were spared j if it resisted, the men were 
to be dain, but the women and children «aved. 

S. Though the crime of cruelty cannot be justly laid 
to their charge on this occasion, you will ob^rve, in the 
course of their history, many things recorded of them, 
very different from what you would expect from th^ cho« 
sen people of God, if you suppose them, selected on ac- 
count of their own merit. Their national character was 
by no means amiable ; and )ve are repeatedly told, that 
they were not chosen for their superior righteousness, 
«* for they were a stiff necked people, and provoked the 
Lord with rebellions from the day they left Egypt." 
«« You have been rebellious again«t the Lord," says Mose9, 
« from the day that I knew you." 

4. They were appointed to be the scourge of other na- 
tions, whose crimes rendered them fit objects of divine 
chastisement. For the sake of righteous Abraham, their 
founder, and perhaps for many other wise reasons, iindis* 
covered to us, they were selected from a world overi:ran 
with idolatry, to'perserve upon earth the pnre worship of 
the one only Godj and to be honoured with the birth of the 
Messiah amongst them. For this end they were precluded, 
by divine command, from mixing with other people, and 
defended by a great number of peculiar rites and observ- 
ances, from falling into the corrupt worship practised by 
their n^ighbour^. 

CHAPTER XCIL 

OP JOB 

Religious Devotion y iht Powers Wisdom and Magnificena oj 
G^lf and the comparative Littleness and Ignorance of Man* 
1. THE story of Job. is very ancient ; it is dated 
1520 years before Christ ; I believe It is uncertain by who 
it was written. Many darts of it arje obscure ; but it is well 
worth studying, for the extreme beauty of the poetry and 
for the noble and sublime devotion it contains. The sub- 
ject of dispute between Job and his pretended friends, 
teems to be^ whether the Providence of God distributes 
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the rewards and punishments of this life in exact propor- 
tion to the merit or demerit of each individual. 

2. His antagonists suppose that it does ; and therefore 
infers from Job's uncommon calamities} that, notwith* 
standing hi« apparent righteousness, he was in reality a 
grievous sinner. They aggravate his supposed guflt, by 
the imputation of hypocrisy, andcall upon him to confess 
it} and*to acknowledge the justice of his punishment. Job 
asserts his own innocence and virtue in the most pathetic 
manner, yet docs not presume to accuse the Supreme 
Being of injustice- « 

S. EHhu attempts to arbitrate the matter, by alleging 
the impossibility, that so frail and ignorant a creature as 
man, should comprehend the ways of the Almighty ; and 
therefore, condemns the unjust and cruel inference the 
three friends had drawn frOm the sufferings of Job. He 
also blames Job for the presumption of acquitting himself 
of all iniquity, since the best men are not pure in the 
sight of God ; but all have something of which they must 
repent^and headvise^him to make thisuse of his afRlction. 

4. At last, by a bold figure in poetry, the Supreme 
Being hin^elf is introduced, speaking from the whirlwind, 
and silencing them all by the most sublime display of his 
own power, magnificence and wisdom, and the compara- 
tive littleness and ignorance of man. This, indeed, is the 
only conclusion of the argument, which could be drawn 
at a time when life and immortality were not yet brought 
to light. A future retribution is the only satisfactory so* 
-lution of the difficulty arising from the sufferings of good 
people in this life. 



CHAPTER XCIII. 
Of THE PSALMS.— P/V/y and Devotion, 

1. IF you have any taste, either for poetry or devotion 
they will be your delight and afford you a continual feast. 
Select some of the best psalms^ and get them by heart $ 
or} at least make yourself master of the sentiments they 
contain, and by comparing them with the events of Da- 
vid's life, you will greatly enhance your pleasure in thetn. 

2. Never did the spirit of true piety breath more 
stronglyi than in these divine songs i whicb^ being added 
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to a rich vein of poetry, makes them more captiTattng t« 
the heart and the imagination* Ton will contider how 
great disadvantages any poem most sustain from being 
rendered iiteraily into prose and then imagine how beaa- 
tifol these must be in the original. 

5- May you be enabled, by reading them frequently^ 
to transfuse into your, own breast that holy .flame which 
inspired the writer I to delight in the Lord, and in hie 
laws, like the Psalmist to rejoice in him always, and to 
think, << one day in his courts better then a thousand" 
elsewhere* But may you escape the hea^t-ptercing sorrow 
of such repentance as that of David ;, by avoiding sin, 
which humbled this unhappy king to the dust, and whidi 
cost htm such bitter anguish, as it is impossible to read 
without being moved ! 

4. Not all the pleasures of the most prosperous sinners 
would counterbalance the hundredth part of those sensa-t 
tions, described in his penitential psalms, and which must 
be the portion of every man, who has fallen from a reli* 
gious state, into such crimes, when once he recovers a 
sense of religion and virtue, and is brought to a real hatred 
of sin. Hbwever available stich repentance may be to the 
safety and happiness of the soul after death, it is a state of 
such exquisite suffering here, that one cannot be enough 
surprised at the foliy of those who indulge sin, with the 
hope of living to make their peace with God by repen- 
tance. 

5. Happy ore those who perserve their inDtQ(:ence un- 
sullied by any great or wilful crimes, and who have only , 
the common failings of humanity torepent of ^ these are 
sufficiently mortifying to a heart deeply smitten with tho^ 
love of virtue, and with the desire of perfection. There 
are many striking prophlscies of the Messiah, in these di- 
vine songs, particularly in the twenty-second psalm. Such 

^ may be found scattered throu^ the Old Testament. To 
bear testimony to Him, is the great and ultimate end for 
which the spirit of prophecy was bestowed cm the sacred 
writers. 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

OF THE PR0VBRB8, ECCLESIA8TES, S0L01IQN*S fiONGS^TRE 
PROPHECIES AND APOCHHTPHA* 

JPlsdomf Morality f and Sublime. Description, 

1. THE Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are rich stores of* 
wiftdomy from which you may adopt such maxims as may 
be of infinite use both to your temporal and eternal in- 
terest. But detached sentences are a kind of reading not 
proper to be continued long at a time y a few of them> well 
chosen and digested, will be of more service to you^ th^n 
to read several chapters together. In this respect, they 
are directly opposite to the historical bqoks, which if not 
read In continuation can hardly be understood or retain- 
ed to any purpose. 

2. The Song of Solomon is a fine poem ; but its myi- 
ttcal reference to religion^ lies too deep for a common un- 
derstanding ; if you read it, therefore, it will be rather 
as matter of curiosity, than of edification. Next follow 
the Prophecies; which, though highly deserving the 
greatest attention and study, I think you had better omit 
for some ye^rs, and then read them with a good exposi- 
tion, as they are much too difficult for you to understand 
without assistance. 

8. Doctor Newton on the prophecies, will help you 
much, whenever 'you undertake this study, which you 
should by all means do when your understanding is ripe 
enough ; because one of the main proofs of our religion 
rests on the testimony of the Prophecies. They are very 
frequently quQted,andreferred to, in the New Testament. 
Besides^ the sublimity of the language and sentiments, 
through all the disadvantages of antiquity and translation 
must, in very many passages, strike every person of taste ; 
and the excellent moral and religious precepts found in 
them, must be useful to all. 

4. The first book of Maccabees, carries on the story 
till within 195 years of our Lord's circumcision j the sec- 
ond is the same narrative, written by a different hand, 
and does not bring the history on so far as the first ; 
so that it may be omitted, unless you have the curiosity to 
read some particulars of the heroic constancy of the Jews, 
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oiider the torturer inflicted by their heathen conquerori^, 
with a few other things not mentioned in the first book 
5. The other books of the Apocrypha, though not ad- 
mitted as of sacred authority, have many things well 
worth your attention ; particularly the admirable book- 
called Ecclesiasticus, and the book of Wisdonj. But m 
the course of reading, it will be proper to omit them tilt 
you have read the Go8pels» and the Acts, that you may^ 
preserve the thread of the history. These shall he treat- 
ed of in the following chapters. 

CHAPTER XCV: 

09 THE NEW TBSTAMBNTy AS THE RULE AMD PIRECTIO^ 

OF OtJft MORAL CONDUCT. . 

1. THE New Testament is the most important part 
ef scripturei and which you must make your constant 
$nidyt not only till you are thoroughly acquainted with 
itf but through your ^n^Ie life ; because, how often so-- 
ever repeated, it is impossiBle'^to read the life and death 
of our blessed Saviour, without renewing and increasing 
in our hearts that love, and reverence, aiid gratitude to* 
wards him, which is so justly due for all he did and suffer- 
ed for us. Every word that fell from his lips is more 
precious than all the treasures of, the earth j^ for his. •* are,^ 
the words of etertkil life?*^ 

2. They must, .therefore, be laid up in your hearts^ 
and constantly referred to, on all occasions, as the rule 
and direction of all your actions ; particularly, thoste very 
comprehensive moral precepts he has graciously left with 
us, which can never fail to direct us aright, if fairly and 
honestly applied. Such, for instance, as ** nvhat soever y& 
nvould that men should do to you, even so do unto them.**'^ 
There is no occasion, great or small, on which you may 
not safely apply this rule for the direction of your con*" 
duct Whilst your heart honestly adheres to it, you can 
never be guilty of any sort of injustice or unkindness^^ 

3. The two gr^at commandments, which contain the 
summary of our duty to God and to man, are no less easi«> 
ly retained, and made a standard, by which to judge our 
ovm hearts : " To love the Lord our God with all our hearts, 
'With ail our min^i (^nd with all our strength ; and out 
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neighbour (meaning all mankind) as ourselves" <« Love 
\irorketh no ill to his neighbour." Thereforei if yon have 
true benevolence, you will nev^ do any thing injurious 
to kidividuaU, or to society. New, all crimes whatever, 
-are (in their remote consequences, at least, ifvnot imme- 
diately and apparently) injurious to the society in which 
we live • 

4. It is impossible to love God, without desiring to 
please him, and, as far as we are able, to resemble him V 
therefore, the love of God .must lead to every virtue io 
the highest degree. We may be sure, we do not truly 
love him, if we content ourselves with avoiding flagrant 
sins, and do not strive, in good earnest, to reach the 
greatest degree of perfection of which we are capable. 
Thus do these liew words direct u^ to the highest Chris- 
tian virtue. Indeed, the whole tenor of the gospel is to 
4>fFer us every help, dinetkn and mfitivef that can enable 
XLS to attain that degree of perfection on which depends 
4>\ir eternal good. , . 



CHAPTER XCVI. 

OF THE EXAMPLE SET BY OIJK SAriOUHf AND HIS 

CHARACTER. 

1. WHAT an example is set before us in our blessed 
faster ? How is his whole life, from earliest youth, d«« 
dicated togthe pursuit of true wisdom, and to the practice 
of the most exalted virtue I When you see him at twelve 
years of age, in xht temple amongst the doctors, hearing 
them, and asking them questions on the subject of reli^» 
gion, and astonishing them all with his understanding and 
answers, you will s^y, perhaps, *« Well might the Son of 
GODf fven at those yearsy be far wiser than the aged; but 
jCan a mortal child emulate such heavenly vjisdpm F Can such 
M pattern be proposed to my imitation f?^ 

2. Yes, certainly \ remember that he has bequeathed 
. to you his heavenly wisdom^ as far as it concerns your 
^wn good. He has left you such declarations of his will, 
andoftheconsequencesof your actions, as you are, even 
jiow, fully able to understand, if you will only attend to 
them. If, then, you will imitate his zeal for knowledge, 
if you will delight in gaining information and improve* 
nient, you may now become •« vfist unto salvatio»J* 
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3. Unmoved by the praise he acquired amongst these 
learned men, you see him meekly return to the subjection 
of a childi under those who appeared to be his parents, 
though in reality he was their Lord. You see him re* 
turn to live with them, to work for them, and to be the 
joy aaJ solace of their lives ; till the time came when he 
was to enter on the icene of public action, for which his 
heavenly Father had sent him from his right hand, to 
take upon him the form of a poor carpenter's son. 

4. What a lesson of humility is this, and of obedience 
to parents f When, having received the glorious testimo- 
ny from heaven, of his being the beloved Son of the 
Most High, he enters on his public ministry, what an ex- 
ample does he give us, of the most extensive and con- 
stant benevolence ! How are all his hours spent in doing 
good to the souls and bodies of men ! The meanest sin- 
ner is not beneath his notice. To reclaim and save 
them, he condescends to converse familiarly with the 
most corrupt, as well as the most abject. 

5. All his miracles are wrought to benefit mankind ; 
not one to puuish andafflict them. Instead of using the 
almighty power, which accompanied him, to the purpose 
of exalting himself, and treading down his enemies, he 
makes no other use of it, than to heal and to save« When 
you read his sufferings and death, the ignominy and re* 
proach, the sorrow of mind and torment of body to which 
he submitted ; when we consider that it was all Jor our 
sake^f ** i^ai by his stripes we are healed^* and by hi« death 
i¥e are'raised from destruction to everlasting life ; what 
can be said, that can add any thing to the sensations you 
.must then feel ? 

6. No power of language can make the scene more 
^touching than it appears in the plain and simple narra- 
tions of the evangelists. The heart that is unmoved by 
it, can be scarcely human ; but the emotions of tender- 
ness and compunction, which almost every one feels in 
reading this account, will be of no avail, unless applied to 
tlie true end — unless it inspires you with a sincere and 
warm affection towards our blessed Lord ; with a firm 
resolution to obey his command ; to be his faithful disci- 
ples ; and even to renounce and to abhor those sins which 
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iwought loankind und^r divine condemnation, and from 
nidiicli we have been redeemed at so dear a rate. 

7. As our motives to virtue are stronger than those 
which are afforded to the rest of ipankind, our TOilt wjll 
fje proportionably greater, if w.e depart from it. Our 
Saviour appears to have h^id three great purposes, in de- 
scending from His gtory, and dwelling amongst men« 
The firn, to teach them true virtue^ both hf his example 
.;and precepts. The second* to give them the most fircthU 
motives to the practice ofit^ by " bringing life and immor- 
jtality to light ;" by shewing them the certainty of ares* 
urrection and judgement, and the absolute necessity of obe» 
dience to the laws of GoDi The third, to sacrifice bimielf 
for uSi to obtmn^ by his death, the remission of our sint^ 
upon our repentance ?md reformation, and the power of 
bestowing on his sincere followers the iiiestimable gift tf 
immortal happiness. 



CHAPTER XCVIL 

CHARACTER OF ST. PAUt. 

1, THE character of St, Paot, and his miraculdtiscoti* 
version, demand your particular attention. Most of th« 
apostles were men of low birth and educition ; but St. 
Paul was a Roman citizen, that is, be possessed the privi* 
ieges annexed to the freedom of the city of Rome, which' 
was cpnsidered as a high distinction, in those .countries 
jthat had been conquered by the Romans. 

2. He was educated among the most leame;d ^ct of 
the lews, and by one of their principal doctors; ]FIe waif 
a man of e;K:traord^nary eloquence, as appears not only ia: 
{lis writings, but iti several speeches in his own defence^^ 
pronounced' before governors and qourtsof justice, wheot 
he was called to account for the doctrines he taught. 

S. He .se,^ms to have been of an uncommonly warm 
temper,.andzeal9us in whatever religion he professed; 
this zeal, before his conversion, shewed itself in the moist 
unjustifiable actions, by furiously persecuting the irmom^ 
cent Christians ; though bis actions were bad, we may be 
sure his intentions were good ; oAerwtsewe dtonhl not 
have seen a miracle employed io convince him of bjl 
inutakei and to bring hii^ tat^ tbje r%ht ^ay. 

IB 
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4 Thia example may assure us of the mercy of God 
towards mistaken consciences^ and ought to inspire us 
ythh the most enlarged charity and good will towards 
those who.«e erroneous principles mislead their conduct. 
Instead of resentment and hatred against their persons^* 
we ought only to feel an active wish of assisting them to 
find the truth i since we know not whether, if convincedp 
they might not prove like St. Paul, chosen vessels to pro* 
n^ote the honour of God, and of true religion. The re- 
markable conversion of St. Paul is one of the strongest 
arguments of the truth of Christianity. 

CHAPTER XCVIII 

OF THE EPibixEs— CW^/^r and Benevolenci^ 

1. THE Epistles make a very important part of 4he. 
New Testament. You cannot be too much employed in 
reading them. They contain the most excellent precept^ 
and admonitions, and are^ peculiarly useful in explaining 
more at large several doctrines oi Christianity, which we 
could not fully understand without them. There arey 
indeed, in the epistles of St Paul, many passages hard tO 
be understood. Such, in particular, are the first eleven 
chapters to the Romans s the greater part of his Epistles 
to the Corinthians znd Galatiam ( and several chapters of 
that to the Hehrevjs. 

2. Instead of perplexing yourself with these more ob« 
Kure passages of scripture, you would do better to em*. 
pipy your attention chiefly to those that are plain ; and 
to judge of the doctrines taught io the oihtrr partSt by 
comparing them with what you find in these. It is 
through the neglect of this rule, that many have been 
led to draw the most absurd doctrines from the holy 
scriptures. 

3. Observe in particular in your perueaU the tweijih^ 
tbirteenthi fourteenth 9Xid fifteenth i:hapters of the Epistle 

p the Romans. In the fourteenth chapter, St Paul has 
in view the difference between the Jewish and Gentite 
converts; th^formir were disposed to look with t\orror 
on the latter^ for their impiety in not paying the same r^- 

Srd to the distinction of days and meats as they did^ and 
tktter^ pn tkt contraryi were inclined to \ook y^iK 
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contempt oft fih^ former for their weakness and super- 
stition. 

4 Excellent is the advice St. Paul gives to both par« 
ties. . Heexhorfs the Jews not to judge, and the Gen- 
tiles not to despise ; remembering; that the kingdom of 
heaven is not meat and drini^ but righteousness^ zn^ peace f 
znAjoy in the Holy Ghost. Endeavour to conform your- 
selves to this advice ; to acquire a temper ofjuniversal 
candour and benevolence ; and learn neither to despise 
nor condemn any persons on account of their particular 
modes of faith and worship* Remember always, that 
goodness is confined to no pafrty ; that there are wise 
and worthy men among all sects of christians ; and that, 
to his own matter^ every one must stmd or falK 

•5 Read those passages frequently, which, with so 
much fervor and energy, excite yoii to the praciice of the 
most exalted piety and benevoedce. If the effusions of 
a heart, warmed with the tenderest affection for the whole 
human race \ if precept, warning, encouragement, exam, 
pie, urged by an eloquence, which such affection only 
could, inspire, are capable of influencing your mind, ydu 
cannot fail to find, in su\:h parts of his Epistles as ate 
adapted to your understanding, the strongc. t persuasives 
to every virtue that can adorn and improve your nature. 
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THE FPISTLES 0> ^^T. JAMES{ Vt. PJiT£Sy AND THE 

' FIRST OF ST. John: — Fattb in Christ, and the Love 

cf Gvd ahd^Man. 

1. THE Eptttlc of Sti Jam^s is entirely practical, a#d 
exceedingly finej you cannot study it too much. It 
seedis particularly designed to g<oard Christians against 
misunderstanding some things in St. Paul's writings^ 
which have been fatally perverted to the encouragement 
of a dependence on faith ahney ytithovtt good works* 

2. But the more r^ti^dnal comn^mators will teli yon, 
that, by the works of the law, which the Apostle asserts 
to be incapable 6f justifying us» he means not the works 
of moral righteousness^ but the ceremonial works of the 
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Mosaic law ; on which the Jews laid the greatest 6pe^^ 
as necessary to salvation, 

3. . But St. James t^Is u«, that <<if any mt^ among us 
see«)s to be religiOHs^ and brtdleth not bis tongue, biilt 
^ideceiveth his own heart, Abat mari*s religion is vain ;'* 
and that *^ pure religion, and undeiiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit fbefatherkss and the ioidonus in 
their affliction^ and to keep himself unspotted from ih€ 
nvorld" Faith in Christ, if it do not produce' these ef* 
fectSy he declareth, is dead, or of no power. 

4. The Epistles of St Peter are also full of the best iri- 
Stf uctions and admonition^t, concerning the relative duties 
q( l\(e i azxjongst which are set forth the duties of wom«n 
in general, and of wives in particular. Some part of his 
second Epistle is prophetical ^ warning the church of 
false teachers, and false diKtrines, which $hould uncfer* 
mine morality, and disgrace the cause of Christianity* 

5. The first of St John is written in a highly figurative 
8tyle,which makes it, in some parts, hard to be understood^. 
bnt the spirit of divine Idte, which it so ferfentty e&prts* 
ses, renders it highly edifying and delightful. That Jove 
of Qod and of man, which thl» beloved Apostle so pa- 
dietically recommends, is in truth the essence of religion^ 
MB our Saviour himself informs us. 

Ci. May you love and reverencei as it deserves, thi^ 
Messed and invaluable book, which contains the best rule 
of life, the clearest declaration of the will and laws of tlie 
Deitt, the revi^ving assurance of favor to true penitents,' 
and the unspeakably joyful tidings of eternai life and 
happiness to all the truly virtuous, through j£sus Christ, 
tile Saviour and 4Bliverfir af ihe world i 

CHAPTER C. 

THB FLATTERER, r—-<^« odiouS Ch/iracter. 

1. OF all the characters among mankind, no one4« 
more degrading to human nature, than the flatterer. 
Slaftery is not only odious to sincerity and truth, but it 
evinces a want of true sense, a want of esteem for tliose, 
whom it was intended to please, and proves a de£;ie«icy 
of sentiment and delicacy. 
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2. Even the wikl, uncultivated aboriginal^ is a stranger 
to dissembled thought. Hij$ tongue is governed by the 
genuine dictates of sincerity. But shall we compare the 
mindi brightened with the beam of knowledge, to the 
rude child of nature ? In fact, the latter boasts pre-emi- 
nence. He soars aloft on wings of truth, looks down 
with scorn, and upbraids the civilized world for flattery^ 
which puts sensibility to the blush, and shocks even the 
harsher feelings of unpolished men. 

S. When the influence of a sycophant, like the fats^l 
charms of a syren's voice, deludes fair innocence^ virtue 
recoils and turns abhorrent from the rueful scene* It h 
necessary that every member of society should possess 
the art of pleasing, as it not only unites thought with 
thought, but tune8 the mind, to notes of love, sympathy 
and friendship* But, alas 1 shall the enchanting smiles 
of a parasite allure the daughter of virtue and blight her 
opening blossoms ? Forbid it, ye, guardian protectors of 
bit innocence !- 

4. When we see the rose of beauty torn from the bo- 
som of candor, by the fatal hand of a sycophant, and all 
the delicacies of femaJe worth, offered up as a sacrifice,, 
at the altar of savage barbarity, can tlie manly feelings of 
the independent soul cease to vibrate with the warmest 
touches of pity ^ and even bura with indignant frowns of 
resentment ? 

5- Blush, frightful monster ! at thy vileness, blush ! 
thy crime is iase^ uninan/yf murderous I Stab not the child 
of innocency with thy deadly smile ! Thy smiles are 
treacheroutir, and tell the world the baseness of thy soUU 
Thy fatal venom taints the blended streams of mutual 
love, dissolves the ties of amity, and poisons the endear«- 
ing affections that conspire to render man agreeabletoman. 

6» Virtue will not hold society with such traitors; such 
base, degenerate men. She drea Js their near approach^ 
and shrinks with horror fronj their frightful mein Learn^ 
ye fair, ye virtuous, to despise the alluring voice of the 
flatterer. His breath will blast the bloom of loveliest 
charms. When once by flattery caught, your drooping 
beauty weeps, virtue drops a tear of regret^ sjkud innocence 
hall mourn thy loss of worth. i^ 

15* "' 
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DIALOGUES. 

CHAPTER CL 

ON GAMING. 
MH. AND IAK$. X£PF£L. 

.SCENE i. 

Mr, Keppel. WHAT a wretched man am I f I wish | 
bad hearkened to my wife. I have not only lQi>t my 
money, but every thing else, I despised the counsel of 
the most amiable of women V/hat a fool ! 

Mrs* KeppeL My dear friend, who has offended you ? 

Mr, Kep^ No one, but myself. I am the most impru- 
<lent man on earth. I wish I had followed your advice* 

Mrs* Ktp. Have you then lost the rest of the money ? 

Mr. Kep, Yes, every farthing* I never had such ill 
luck. 

Mrs* Ktp. Chance governs the game. It was to be 
expected. I am not disappointed in the least. 

Mr. Kep. I am utterly undone. 

Mrs. Kep. No, my friend, utterly undone, no } my af- 
fection to you is the same as ever. 

Mr. Kep, That u no comfort to me, since I must have 
made you wretched. 

Mrs. Kep, Made me wretched \ I value not the loss of 
your moneys. It was no great sum. You may raise 
twice as much on the mortgage of the hou^e, and regain 
\phat you have lost. 

Mr. Kep. The house, my dear friend, is already mort* 
gaged and lost. 

Mrs. Kep, There is the shop and all the goods in it. 

Mr. Kep. They are mortgaged also, and all the money 
raised on them lost. 

Mrs* Kep. The moveables, the furniture of the house, 
you might raise something on them.' 

Mr. Kep. My amiable friend, I may as well let you 
know the worst as not. I have mortgaged all the furni- 
ture, carriages, horses, and indeed every thing \ and the 
money raised jMithem is lost. 
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Mrs. Kep. Well, what if it be so ? I can work for my 
living. I care not for it. But you must be miserable. 
What, cannot I think of some way to redeem what 
lost ? s^'e you sure it was owing to i// luck ? 

Mr* Kep. We may as well resign ourselves to our fate 
and die. But I know I can play a good game. 

Airs. Kip Then see, I have a little box of jewels, giv- 
en me by my aun$ Van Ruis^el ; it is worth a large sum. 
This you could not mortgage, for it was not your prop- 
erty. 

Mr^ Kep. But I shall not touch that. It isenough that 
I am a fool. I will not also be a villain, and spend the 
last part of ray wife's property. 

Mrs,, Kip. But you need have no scruple when I give 
it to you. (She goes out to b»ihg the hfc^J 

SCENE U. 

MR, ^EPPSL AND MISS LEERKINS. 

Miss f^eer. It is no matter, of my particular concern, I 
cannot bear your conduct to'my sister. 

Mr. Kep. If^he be contented, what is it to you ? 

Mils Leer, You treat my sister ill beyond all guffer- 
ance You leave her alone these long winter evenings, 
that you may spend your time in taverns and gaming 
houses. The whole care of the family rests on my sis- 
ter 5 and you are even a stranger in your own house. 

Mr. Kep If my wife be satisfied, what business of 
yours is it, that you should lecture me on the occasion i 

Miss Leer, My sister is indeed a fool She has not 
the spirit of a woman of sense in her, or she would man- 
age otherwise than she does. 

Mr. Kep. What would you do were you in her case ? 

Miss Leer, Instead of cooking you up with all manner 
of good things, when you come home from your mid- 
night cabals, I would lay your whole conduct before you^ 
1 would sing you such a song of your crimeir, that you 
should go to sleep, if you slept at all, with a sting in 
your heart. 

Mr, Kep, I advise you if you do ever marry, (and I 
doubt\nuch if you ever will) to marry some person who 
never wishes to sleep, for 1 am pers-jaded your tongu^ 
must be a mortal enemy to repose. 
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Miss Leer. I would not bear with you as my sister 
does. I would not discover the least degree of good na- 
ture towards you y and I would let you know that I never 
would, till such tin^e as you would reform. 

Mr. Kep Suppose you wanted customers in your shop, 
would you set a dog on the first person who enteredthe 
jhop door ? 

Miss Leer No, for that would drive them all away. 
Mr. Kep. You would gain as little by scolding at a hus* 
band for staying out late. f^ 

. Aliss Leer. Then you might go and shift for yourself, ,1 

if you pleased. I would not concern myself for you ia 
the least, and account myself happy that I was rid of you. 
Mr' Kep If you were fond of me you could not do that. 
Mies Leer Do you think that I should care- for such 
a wretch as you ? who could not do that ? 

Atr. Kep It would make your heart ache, my dear^ 
and you could not bear it. 

Altss Leer, Make my heart ache ! a fiddlestick. My 
heart would never ache for such, a wretch as you. I aU 
most wish you were my husband^ that you might see how 
I would manage you^ 

Mr. Kep, I have nathought of wishing you to be my 
wife at any rate ; and mind this, that single women al- 
ways know how to rule their husbands well ; but they 
fail a little in two points ; either they never get husbands, 
or else lose the faculty of ruling them the moment they 
are married. (Miss Leerkini goes away. J 

(Mrs. Keppd enters with the box.) 
Mrs, Kep. Here, my dear, take these, and may you be j 

more fortunate than before. 

Mr. Kep, No, my dear wife ;, no, it is yours ;. do not 
let me ruin you y no,, i cannot accept it. 

Mrs Kep. I value it not, take it and do your best ; 1 
give it to you, it is now yours. 

Mr. Ktp% The kindest and most amiable woman in the 
world. 

SCEiXE iir. 

MISS LBERKINS AND MRS. KEPJPEL. 

Miss Leer. Sister, I am ashamed of you« You behave 
out of all sense and reasoa. 
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Mrs Xep. WKy so ? 

Miss Leer- You know that ypur husband has spent all 
his own estate, and yours, and he treats you with the 
ttiost shameful neglect. And yet you place confidence 
in him, and have given hidii the last rem^nns of your for- 
tiioe. Are. you not foolish ? 

Mrs. Kfp, Perhaps pot ; ^at if I be« how can t help it ? 

Miss Leer, How can you help it ? You are a disgrace 
^o your sex ! There is no spirit in you ; and let him treat 
]^ou as h€l willy jou are all patience, and dare not resent 
it. i would give him ^ good lecture upon the subject^ 
such as he wouidi never wish %q bear again. 

Mrs Kep. What? then you would never see him 
a«in? 

Mist Leer, I should esteem it a happy riddance; So 
Isiudi the better. I would have the whoie house to my- 
self, and do what I pleased in it. That would not 
frighten me at all. 

Mrs. 'Kep. You know nothing about it. 

Miss Leer* I Icnow nothing about it ! I know that a 
bad husband is worse than none, t will have a good 
one, or none. What makes you think that I know noth« 
ing about it ? 

Mirs\ Kep, I will not tell yon. 

Miss Leer: What ? that is kind fob^ sure. Not tel! 
your sister ? But yod shall x^W me what is the reason I 
do not know, 

Mrs, Kep* Positively I will ndt tell you j wait till you 
have a husband of whom you are fond, who yet has some 
vices, as I suppose they all have,.and then you will know. 

Mifs Leer. You treat me so ill> I will npt talk with 
you. . ^ (Exeunt^ 

SCENE IV. 

MR. AND MRS. KEPPEZ. 

^r Kep. Oh, my^ stwra ! what a wretch ! I am ruin- 
ed, there is no help for me. 

Mrs. Kep. My friend, what is the matter } 

Mr. K p^ Let me alone, I am ruined. 

Mrs. Kep. Not unie^syou are unkind to your wife. 

Mr Kep. O my dear, my wife, I will not be unkind } 
but I am distracted \ I am certainly undone, I have io^l 
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all the money I had raised ifrotn your box of jewels. O 
that I could die with innocence I then I should be glad 
to die* 

Mrs. Kep. What, die because you ha^e lost your mo* 
ney? fie, my hu»band| fie upon it ! 

Mr Kep. I have now lost every thing, and have com- 
pletely ruined you, as well as myself ; we are as poor as 
I he poorest beggars ! My dear, were it not that I would 
live as a mere servant to you I should wish to die. 

Mrs. Kep. Do you not recollect that when my mother 
opposed ouf marriage, you told me, in one of your ardent ^ 
raptures, nay, you nolemnl]^ declared, that you could be  
happy even in thjt meanest cottage, and'to live by the 
hardest labour^^if you could only live with me— J laid that 
up in my heart. 

Mr. Kep, That was not the efiect of rapture. It was 
my serious sentiments; and I think so now. 

Mrs. Kep. Then wc have lo.st nothing 5 only l^ave 
gaming, and we shall be happy. 

Mr. Kep, Leave gaming! I detest it I perfectly ab» 
hor it. I will bind myself by the most solemn engage* 
ment, never to touch a 'dird dgaih. 

Mrs Kep, Can you keep your resolution ? 

Mr. Kep I am sure that 1 cad. 

Mrf Kep, Then only quit gaming houses and live re- 
putably with me I will maintain you aAd myself. 1 un- 
derstand many little handy matters. If my work sells 
cheap, I will Work the more, and I am sure I can main<> 
tain us both. > 

Mr. Kep Excellent woman ! your* excellence exceeds 
Sfcll the power of language to express it 5 I am confound- 
ed. But the idea of your virtues gives me the keenest 
pain, whtte I think I have made you wretched. 

(Mr. Leeriifts entets nvith a box ,• to him 
Mrs. Keppel speaks ) 

Mrs. Kep. Brother, you promised me for the forty 
pounds I lent you yesterday to let me have all yotir w in- 
nings at cards for three days. This, Sir, (inlroduewg her 
brother to Mr. Keppel) is my brother, yesterday trom the 
East Indies; 

Mr. Leer. Here, madam, (giving her the hox^J is what 
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I have won this dafi and I find I won it of your husband. 
But it is how yours, I scorn to violate my prbmi^e. Here 
i3 the whole in mortgages and bank notes* Take it^i 

Mrs. Kefr, This, Mr. Keppet, is now mine [Sh takes iU) 

Mn Kep, Certainly. 

Mrs^ Kep. Accept the whole then as a present from 
me, I will not be denied* 

Mr, Ktp. I am io surprised I can scarcely breathe. O 
my excellent wife ! How has thy tender treatment, thy 
patience^ and thine amiable virtues, reclaimed me at last 
from the odious vice pf gaming ! Thus narrowly have I 
escaped the horroi;s of despair and the gulf of ruin i I do 
solemnly protest, I will never couch a card again. For I 
do verily believe that gaming anTlts attendant vices, have 
destroyed more men than the sword, pestilence and fam- 
ine. > {^He takes the box and all withdranv*) 
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CHAPTER. CIL 

CAVrUT^S REPROOF TO HIS COURTIERS. 

Ci^nqTE, - - - • Ktng of England. 
OSWALD and offa, • • . Courtiers. 

Canute IS it true, my friends, what you have so of« 
ten told me, that I am the greatest pf monarchs i 
. Of a. It is true my liege j you are the most powerful 
of all ^i.iigs. 

Oswald. We are all your slaves ; .w^ kiss the dust of 
your feet. 

Offa. Not on^y we, but even the elements, are your 
slaves. The land obeyt^ you from shore to shore; and 
the sea obey«5 you. 

Canute Does the sea with its boisterous waves obey 
me i Will that terrible element be still at my bidding f 

Offa YeSi the sea is yours ; it was made to bear your 
ships upon its bosom, an^d to pour the treasures of the 
world at your royal feet It is boisterous to your ene* 
Uiies, bi^t it knows you to be Jits sovereign. 

Canute. Is not the tide coming up ? 

Oswald Tesf my liege \ yo.u may perceive the. iiweU 
already y  \ 

Canute. Bring me a thair th^^ setU her« upon the 
Sindy* 
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Ofi Where the tide is conAing up, my gracious lord ? 

UiwM fasuU.j I wonder what he is going to do ! 

Offa f aside. J Surely hew not such afoolasto believe us f 

Canute. O mighty ocean ! thou art ihy subject ; my 
courtiers tell me so} and it is then thy bounden duty to 
obey me. Thus, then, i stretch my sceptre over thee, 
and command thee to retire. Roll back thy swelling 
waves, nor let them presume to wet the feet of me, thy 
royal master 

Oswald. {^fije\) I believe the sea wtH pay very little 
regard to his royal command^. 
. Offa, Seethow fast the tide rises! 

Oswald The next wave will come up to thp chair* It 
is folly to stay ; we shall be covered with salt water. 

Canute. Well, does the sea obey my commands ? If it 
be my subject, it is a very rebellious subject. See how it 
rise», and dashes the angry foam and salt spray over my 
sacred person* Vile sycophants ! did you think I was 
the dupe of your base lies i that I believed your abject 
flatteries ? No, there i& but one being whom the sea 
will obey* He is sovereign of heaven and earth, iking of 
kings^ and lord of lords It is only he who can*$ay to the 
ocean, ** Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed^" A king is but a man : 
^d man is but a worm. Shall a worm assume the 
power of the great Gpd, and think the elements wilf 
obey him ? Take away thii crown, I will never wear it 
more. May kings learn to be humble from my ex- 
ample, and courtiers learn truth from your disgrace, vile 
flatterers of a worm! 
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CHAPTER era. 

TH£ TWO ROBBERS. 

Scene. Alexandef thfi Great in his ietii. Guards. A 
Rohler with a fierce countenance, chained and /ettendt 
trought before him 
AUm. what, art thou the Thracian ro&beri of whose 

exploits I have heard so much ? | 

Rob I am a Thracian and m soldier* t 

Alex. A soldier f — ^you mean a thief, a plunderer, aa ] 

assassin the pest of the country^! I cottid hoaojor tbjf ' 1 

C9urtige^ but I must fuumilb Xhjwmf. 
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Roi. What have I done, of which you can complain ? 

j^Itx. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority $ vio* 
lated the public peace, and passed thy life in injuring the 
persons and properties of thy fellow-subjects ? 

Rob. Alexander ! I am your captive — I must therefore 
hear what you please to say» and endure what you please 
to inflict. But my soul is unconquered i and if I reply at 
all to your reproaches, I will reply like a free man. 

'Alex. Speak freely. Far be it from me to take the ad- 
vantage of my power to silence thobe with whom I deign 
to converse ! 

Rob. I must then answer your question by asking an- 
other. How have you passed your life i 

Alex. Like a Hero .Abk fiime, and she will tell you. 
Among the brave, I have been the bravest ! among sove« 
reigns, the noblest ; among conquerors, the mightiest. 

Rob. And does not fame speak of me^ too ? Was there 
ever a bolder captain of a more valiant band ? Wa- there 
ever — ^but I scorn to boast. You yourself know that I 
have not been ea-^ily subdued. 

Alex. Still, what are you but a robber — a base, dishonest 
robber ? 

Rob. And what is a conqueror ? Have not you, too, gone 
about the earth like an evil genius, blasting the fair fruits 
of peace and industry ; plundering, ravaging* killing with- 
out law, without justice, merely to gratify an insatiable 
lust for dominion ? All that / have done to a single district 
with a hundred followers, you have done to whole nations^ 
with a hundred thousand If / have stripped individuals^ 
you have ruined princes and kings. If / hare burned a 
few hamlets, you have desolated the most flourishing king« 
doms and cities of the earth. What is then th^difforencet 
but that as you were born a king, and I a private man^ 
you have been able to become a mightier robber than I ? 

Alex, But i( I have taken like a ktog, I have given like 
a king. If I have subverted empirest I have founded grea. er« 
I have cherished arts, commerce, and philosophy 

Rob, It too, have freely given to the poor^ what I took 
froth the rich, I have established order and discipline among 
the most ferocious of mankind \ and have stetched out my 
protecting arm over the oppressed^ 1 know, indeed^ little 

i6 
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•f the philosophy you talk of, but I believe neither you nor 

*^ *^f ^^^^ ^^ *^ ^^''^^ ^^ mischiefc we have done it. 

^/«r. Leave me— take off his chains, and use him weU. 
(Mher g9es away.) Are we (Alex- alone) then so much 
ahke f Alexander like a robber ? Alas ! too true. Let me 
reflect I feel the force of his remarks, and am convinced 
X\M injustice, tyranny^ Mid oppression^ are still the same, 
whether committed by a private robber or by a king upon 
thf throne. ^ *^ 

CHAPTER CIV. ^ 

ALMiGRO, G01f£Z, PIZARRO, DAVILtl, AND BLVIRA. 

SCENE L 

Jilmagro. HOW, Gomez \ what bringest thou ? 
Gomez. On yonder hill among the palm trees we have 
surprised an old cacique ; escape by flight he could not, 
and we seized him and his attendants unresisting : yet bis 
lips breathe nought but bitterness and scorn. 
Pizarro. Drag him before us. 

What (enter Orozembo guarded) art thou, stranger ? 
Oro» First tell me which among you is the captain of 
this band of robbers. 

Piz. Ha I 
. jilm. Biladman ! tear out his tongue, or else-^ < 
Oro. Thou'lt hear some truth. 

Dav. (shewing a dagger,) Shall I not plunge this into 
his heart ? 

. Oro. (ToPizarro.) Does your army boast many suck , 
heroes as this? J 

Piz. Audacious ! This insolence has sealed thy doom. t 
Die thou shalt, grey headed ruffian. But first confess what * 
Chou knowest. 

pro. 1 know that of whfch thou hast just assured mci 
that I shall die. 

Piz. Less audacity perhaps might have preserved thy 
life. 

Oro. My life is as a withered tree } it is not Worth pre- 
serving. 

Piz. Hear me, old man. ' Even now we march against 
the Peruvian army. We know there is a scfcret path that 
Ijeads to your strong hold among the rocks } guide us tm 
Hi an4 umt thy reward^ if wealth b^thy wisk. 
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Oro. Ha! hft! ha! ha! 
Piz. Dost thou despise my offer f 
Oro, Thee and thy offer ! Weakh ! I have the wealth 
of two dear gallant sons. I have stored in heaven the riches 
which repay good actions here $ and still my chief treas- 
ure do I bear about me* 

Pizn What is that ? inform me. 

Oro. I will) for it can never be thine } the treasure o£ a 
pure, unsullied conscience. 

Pi%. I believe there is no other Peruvian who dares 
speak as thou dost. 

Oro* Would I could believe there is no other Spaniard 
who dares act as thou dost. 

Gom. Obdurate pagan ! how numerous is your army I 
Oroj, Count the leaves of yonder forest. 
Aim. Which is the weakest part of your camp 1 
Of. It has no weak part \ on every side it is fortified 
by justice. 

Piz. Where have you concealed your wives and cl^Id- 
ten? 

Oro> In the hearts of their husbands and their fathers^ 
Pizn Ehowest thou Alonzo i 

Oro. Know him ! Alonzo I know him ! our nation's 
benefactor 1 the guardian angel of Peru ! 
Piz, By what has he merited that title ? 
Oro, By not resembling thee. 

Aim- Who is this Rollai joined with Alonzo in com^ 
mand? 

Oro. I will answer that, for I love to hear and to repeat 
the hero's name. Kolla, the kinsman of the king, is the 
idol of our army j in war a tiger, chafed by the hunter's 
•pear ; in peace more gentle than the unweaned lamb. 
Piz. I shall meet this savage Kolla soon. 
Oro* Thou had better not ! the terrors of his noblt; 
eye would strike thee dead. 
.Dav, Silence, or tremble. 

Oro. Beardless robber ! I never yet have trembled be- 
fore my Creator •, why should I tremble before man ? why 
before thee^ thou less than man ? 

Dav. Another word, audacious heathen, and I strike 1 
Oro Strike, Christian ; then boast among thy fellows, I 
too have murdered a Peruvian \ , 
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Dav* Vengeance seize the villain f (Siahi htm.\ 
Piz. Hold ! . ^ 

Dav, Couldst thou longer have endured bis insults ? 
Piz. And therefore should he die untortured ? 
Oro. True! Observe, young man, your unthinking rash* 
ness has saved mc from the rack ; and you yourself have 
lost the opportunity of a useful lesson ! You might have 
seen with what cruelty vengeance would have inflicted 
torments^ and with what patience virtue would have borne 
them. 

£h (Supporting Orozembo.J Oh ! ye monsters all f look f 
up, thou martyr'd innocence 5 look up once more, and bless J 
me ere thou diest. O how I pity thee ! 1 

Oro, Pity me I Mel so near my happiness ! Bless thee, 
]ady ! Spaniards^ heaven turn your hearts and pardon you 
as I do. (Orozembo carried &ff.) 

Piz^ Away I Davilla ! If thus rash a second time 

JDav. Forgive the hasty indignation which  

riis. iio mere; unbind that trembling wretch j let hinx 
depart $ it is well that he .should report the mercy which 
ire show to insolent defiance. Hark I our troops are 
movkig. Follow me, friends ; each shall have his post 
assigned, and ere the sun shall sink beneath the main,^ 
the Spanish banner, bathed in blood, shall float above the 
walls of vanquished Quito. 



CHAPTER CV. 

REVENGE. 

FUARRO, ELVIRA, AND ALQNZO. 
SCENE~1L 

Piz. WHO is there ? who dares intrude ? why does my 
guard neglect their duty ? 

Elv, Your guard did what they could, but they knew 
their duty better than to enforce authority, when I refiised 
obedience/ - 

Piz. And what is it you desire ? 

Elv. To see how a hero bears misfortune. Thou, Pi- 
sarro, art not now collected, not thyself. 

Pi%. Wouldst thou I should rejoice that the spears of 
the enemy, led by Alonzo, have pierced the bravest hearts 
of my followers ? 
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Eh. No I I would have thee cold and dark as the night 
that follows the departed storm ; still and sullen as the aw* 
ful f>ause that precedes nature's convulsion. Yet I would 
have thee feel assured that a new morning shall arise^ when 
the warrior's spirit shall stalk forth, nor fear the fulure,i 
nor lament the past. 

P/z- Woman ! Elvira ; why had not all mj men, hearts 
like thine ? 

Eh. Then would thy brows this day have worn the 
crown of Quito. 

Pisf. Oh } h(^4ails me, while that scourge of my life 
and fame, Alonzo> leads the enemy. 

Eh. Pizarro, I am come tO prob6 the hero farther ; 
not now his courage, but his magnanimity. Alonzb is 
your prisoner. 

Piz. How ? 

Eh. It is certain ; Valverde saw him even now drag* 
ged in chains within your camp. I chose to hring,you the 
mtelligence myself. 

Piz. Bless thee, Elvira, for the news ! Alonzo in my 
power ! Then 1 am the cofjqueror, the victory is mine I 

Eh. Pizarro, this is savage and unmanly triumph. Be- 
lieve me, you raise impatience in my mind to see the man 
whose valor> and whose genius, awe Pizarro \ whose mis* 
fortunes are Pizarro's triumph ; whose bondage isPizarro's 
safety. 

Piz. Guard I (Enter Guard.) Drag here the Spanish 
prisoner, Alonzo ! Quick, bring the traitor here. 

Eh. What shall be his fete ? (Emt Guard.) 

Piz. Death ! death ! in lingering torments \ protracted 
to the last stretch that burning vengeance can devise, and 
feinting life sustain. 

Eh. Shame on thee ( W3t thou have it said that thm 
Peruvians found Pizarro could not concjuer titt Alonzo felt 
that he could murder ? 

Piz* Be it said« I care not. His fete is sealed. 

Elv. Follow then thy will« But mark me ; if basely 
thou dost shed the blood of this brave youth, Elvira's lost 
to thee forever. 

Piz. Why this interest for a stranger ? What is Alo^r 
zo's fate to thee. 

Eh. His fete, nothing I Thy glory^ etery thkig) Thuil^ 
16 • 
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est thou I could regard thee, stript of fame, of honour, and 
a just renown ? Know me better. 

Piz. Thou shouldst have known me better. Thoii 
shbuldst have known, that, once provoked to hate, I am 
forever fixed in vengeance. (Aionxo is brought in in chains.) 
Welcome, welcome, Don Alonzo de Molina \ it is long 
since we have met ; thy mended looks should speak a life 
of rural indolence. How is it that amidst the toils and 
cares of war thou dost preserve the healthful bloom of 
careless case "i Tell me thy secret. 

AU Thou wilt not profit by it. ' Whatever the toils and f 
cares of war, peace is still here. {Putting hii hand to his heart,) 

Piz, Sarcastic boy ! 

EIv. Thou art answered rightly. Why sport with the 
unfortunate i 

Piz, And thou art wedded too, I hear ; aye, and the 
father of a lovely boy ; the heir, no doubt, of all his fa- 
ther's loyalty 5 of all his mother's faith. 

AL The heir, I trust, of all his father's scorn of fraud, 
oppression, and hypocrisy ; the heir, I hope, of all his 
mother's virtue, gentleness, and truth; the heir, I am 
sure, to all Pizarro's hate. 

Piz, Really ! Now do I feel for this poor orphan 5 for 
to-morrow's sun shall see that child fatherless. Alon^o^^ 
thy hours are numbered. 

£Iv^ Pizarro, no 1 

Piz» Hence* or drtiad my anger. 

j£/v. I will not hence ; nor do I dread thy anger. 

Ai, Generou« loveliness! spare thy unavailing pity. Seek- 
Ijiot to thwart the tiger with his prey beneath his fangs. 

Piz, Audacious rebel I Thou art a renegado from thy 
i|ionarch and thy God ! 

AL It is false. 

Piz, Tell me, art thou not a deserter from thy coun- 
try's legions ; and with vile heathens leagued ; hast thou 
QOt warred against thy native land f 

Ai- No ! Deserter, I am none I I was not born among 
robbers I pirates ! murderers ! when those legions, lured 
by the abhorred lust of gold, and by thy foul ambiCion 
urged, forgot the honor of Castilians, and forsook the dur 
tm of humanity, they deserted me, I have not warred 
against my native land, but aj^ainst those who.hav^ nsurp- 
•d its power. Th« banners of my country, when §rst I 
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ftiilowed arms beneath them^ ^erejusticeyfaiti aftd mercy. 
If these are beaten down and trampled under foot^ I have 
no country, nor exists the power entitled to reproach me 
with revolt. 

Pit. The power to judge and punish thee at least exists. 

jiL Where are my judges ? 

Pix. Thou wouldst appeal to the war council ? 

-j^ii If the good Las Casas have yet a seat there, yes i if 
not, I appeal to heaven I 

jPrz. And to impose upon the fplly of Las Casas> what 
would be the excuses of thy treason ? 

£/v. The folly of Las Ca«as ? such, doubtles<;j^ his mild 
precepts seem to thy hard hearted wkdom \ Oh ! would I 
might have lived as I will die, th^ sharer of the follies of 
Las Casas ? * 

jfL To him I should not need to urge the foul barbar^ 
ities which drove me from your side ; but I would gently 
lead him by the hand through all the lovely fields of Quito ^ 
there, in many a spot wliere late was barrenness and waste, 
I would show him how m*u^ the opening blossom, blade, or 
perfumed bud, sweet bashful pledges of delicious harvest, 
wafting their incense to the ripening sun, give cheerful 
promise to the hope of industry. This, I would say, is my 
ivark. And prouder yet> at that still pause between exer- 
tion and repose, belonging not to pastime, labour, or to 
rest, but unto Him, who sanctions and ordains them all, 
I would show thenn many an eye^ and many a hand, by 
gentleness from error won, raised in pure devotion to the 
true, and only God ! this too, I could tell him, is Aionzo's 
work / llien would Las Casas clasp me in his aged arms : / 
from his uplifted eyes a tear of gracious thankfulness 
would fall upon my head, and that one ble.' sed drop would 
be to me at once this world^s best proof, that I had acted 
rightly kere, and surest hope of my Creator^s mercy and. 
reward hereafter. 

Bh. Happy, virtuous Alonzo ! And tliou, Pizarro,, 
. wouldst appal with fear of death, a man who thinks and 
acts 2S he does \ 

Pi%. Daring, obstinate enthusiast \ But know^the pious 

blessing of thy preceptor's tears does not await thee here 5 

, he has fled like thee ^ like thee, no doubt, to join the foes 

of Spain. The perilous trial of the next reward you hope, 

is nearer than perhaps you've thought } for by my country's 
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wrongSi and by my own^ to-aiorrow'a sun shall see tliy 
death. 

Eh, Hold ! Pizarro, hear me ! Name not thy country's 
vrrongs \ it is plain they have no share in thy resentment. 
Thy fury against this youth is private hate, and deadly 
personal reirenge. If this be so, and even now thy detect- 
ed conscience in that look avows it, profane not the name 
of justice, or thy country's cause, but let. him arm, and bid 
lum to the field on equal terms. 

Piz» Officious advocate for treason, peace ! Bear hloL 
hence, he knows his sentence* ., 

At. Thy revenge is eager, and I am thankful for it ; ta 
me thy haste is mercy. For thee, sweet pleader in mis- 
fortune's cause, accept my parting thanks. This camp is 
not thy proper sphere. Wert thou among yon savages^ as 
they are called, thou wouldst find companions more conge- 
nial to thy heart. 

Pi%. Yes \ she shall bear the tidings of thy death to^ 
Cora. • 

AL Inhuman man \ that pang at least might have been 
spared me ; but thy malice shall not shake my constancy^ 
I go to death ; many shall bless, but none will hate my 
memory. Thou still wilt live, and still wilt be-— Pizarro.. 

[Exiti guarded.'^ 
£lv. Alonzo then at mom will die ? 
Piz. Thinkest thou yon sun will sec i As surely at his 
losing shall Alonzo die. 

£Iv. Then be it done ; the string is cracked, sundered 
£oreYer« But mark me, thou hast heretofore had cause, it 
is true, to doubt my resolution, howerer offended ^ but 
mark me now, the lips which, cold, and jeering, barbing re- 
venge with rancorous mockery, can insult a falling enemy^ 
shall never more receive the pledge of love or friendships 
The arm which, unshaken by its bloody purpose, shall as<- 
sign to needless torture the victim who avows his hear^ 
never more shall press the hand of faith ! Pizarro, scorn 
not my words ; beware you slight them not ; I feel how 
noble are the motives which now animate my thoughts. — 
Who co^IJ not feel as I do, I condemn ; who feeling so, yet? ^ 
mfou/d not act as I sbaily I despise. 

Piz. I have heard thee, Elvira ! believe me, I pity thy 
fender feelings for the yo]ithf» Alonzo ! b«^ dies at sUQr * 
rise i - 
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CHAPTER CVL 

ALOKZO 7JV CUAIKS. A SBirriNEI. IVALKING ^EA^ 
THM JU^rHANCB OB ALOiazo's VXXNGEOU IN A JtOCK^ 

SCENE— 111. 

Tor the last time, I have beheld the shadowed oceaii' 
clo<e upon the light. For the last time, through my cleft 
dungeon's roof, Inpw behold the quitering luitre of the 
stars. For the last time, O sun ! (and soon the hour) I shall 
behold thy rising, and thy level beams melting the pale 
mists of morn to glittering dew drops^ rhen comes my 
death, and in the morning of my day, I fall 1 No, Alonzp>. 
date not the life which thou hast run, by the mean rec- 
koning of the hours and days, which thou hast breathed. A 
life sp^ut worthily, should be measured by a ndbler Ime^ 
by deeds ^ not years' Then wouldst thou murmur not, but 
bless the providence, which in so shprt a span, made tbn 
the instrument of wide and sj^eading blessing*, to the 
helpless and oppressed ! Though sinking in decrepit age, 
he prematurely falls, whose memory records no benefit con* 
ferred by him on man. They only have lived l<mg^ who 

have lived virtuously. 

[ Enter a soldier ; shews tlie sentmel a passport, who wididrawt. 
Al» What bear you there ? 
Sol. These refreshments I was ordered to leave in your 

dungeon. 

aL By whom ordered ? 
' SoL By the lady Elvira -, she wiH be here herself be- 
fore the dawn. 

JL Bear back to her my humblest thanks } and take 
thou the refreshments, friend, 1 need them not. 

SoL I have served under you, Don Alonzo. Fardmi my 
saying, that my heart pities you. (Exit.) 

AU In Pizarro's c>mpto pity the unfortunate, no doubt,, 
requires forgiveness. [^Looiifig out.'] Surely, even now, thin 
streaks of glimmering light steal on the darkness of the 
east. If so, my life is but one hour more. I will not watch 
the coming dawn j but, in tBe darkness of my cell, my 
last prayer to thee, Power Supreme ! shall be for my wife 
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and child I Grant them to dwell in innocefice and peace t 
Great health and purity of mind^ all elae is worthless. 

{^Enters the cavern*'] 
Sent. Who*s there ? answer qmckly f who's there ? 
Rol/a. A frfar, come to visit your prisoner. 
RoLLA enters^ disguised as a Monh. 
R9I. Inform me, friend \ is not Alon30| the Spani^ 
prisoner, confined in this dungeon i 
Sent. He is. 

RqL I must speak with him. 
Sent. You must not. 
RoL He is my friend. 
Sent, Not if he were your brothef • ' 
RoL What is to he his fate ? 
Sent» He dies at sunrise. • 
Rdm Ha ! then I am come m timev 
,Sent, Just — ^to witness his death. 
RoL Soldier, I muM; speak with him. 
Senu Back) back. It is in^ssfole ? 
Rol. I do entreat you, but for one moment \ 
. Sent. Tou entreat in vain ^ my orders are most strlctr 
Rol. Even now I saw a messenger go hence. 
Senty He brought a pass, which we are all accustomed 
to obey. 

RoL Look on this wedge of massive gold, look on these 
precious gems. In thine own land they will be wealth for 
thee and thine, beyond thy hope or wish. Take them, 
they are thine. Let me but pass one minute with Alonzo. 
Sent* Away ! wouldst thou corrupt me i Me^l an old 
Castilian 1 I know my duty better^ 
RoL Soldier, hast thou a wife ? 
Sent. I have. 

Rol. Hast thou children i 
Sffit, Four ; honest, lively boy&. 
JKtf/* Where didst thou leave them ? 
Sent. In my native village, even in the cot where myself 
was born. 

RoL Dost thou love thy children and thy wife ? 
Sent. Do I love them ? most aflfectionately ! 
RoL Soldier, imagine thou wert doomed to die a cruel 
death in this strange land ; what would be thy last re<yiest i 
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Sent That some of my comrades should cairy^ay dying 
blessing to my wife and children. 

RoL Oh ! but if that comrade was at thy prison gate, 
and should there be told, thy fellow soldier dies at sunriset 
yet thou shah not for a moment see him ; nor shalt thou 
bear his dying blessing to his poor children, or hiswretch« 
ed wife J what wouldst. thou think of hixn, who thus couli 
<]rive thy comrade from the door i 

Sent* How ? 

Rol^ Alonzo has a wife and child, I am come but to re* 
ceive for her and for her babe the last blessing of my friend. 

Sent Go in, (Retires.) 

RoL O holy nature! thou dost ^never plead in vain.**^ 
There is-. not» of our earth, a creatur^e bearing form, and 
life, huoian, or savage native of the forest, wild or giddy 
air, around whose parent hosomy thou hast not a cord en* 
twined of power to tie them to their offspring claims, and 
at thy will to draw them back to thee. On iron pinions 
borne, the blood stained vulture cleaves the storm \ yet, is 
the plumage closest to her heart, soft as the cygnet's down, 
and o'er her unshelled brood, the murmuring ring dove 
sits not more gently f Y^s ; now he is beyond the porch, 
barring the outer gate i Alonzo ] Alonzo^! my.friend. Ha J 
in gentle sleep I Alonzo, rise ! 

jiL How \ Is my hour elapsed ? Well, I am ready* 

RoL Alonzo, know me. 

jiL What voice is' that ? 

RoL ' Tis Rolla's.  

Ai, Rolla i my friend ! {^Embraces him,'] Heavens ! how 
couldst thou pass the guard ? did this habit 

R'oL The guard withdrawn ^ there is not a moment to 
be lost in words; this, disguise I toi^e from the dead body 
of a friar, as I passed our field of battle \ it has gained me 
entrance to thy dungeon | now take it thou and fly. 

AL And Rolla 
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RoL Will reoflain here in- j^y place. 

AL And die for me I No t Jrather eternal tortures rack 

> 'r ' 

me. ...--^ 

RoL I shall not die, Alonzo. It>iViS|^ life Pizarro seeks^ 
not Rolla's, and from prisori soon will my arm deliver me \ 
dl^ should it be otherwisei I am as a blighted plantain stand* 
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ing alone amid the szndj desert ; nothing. seeks or lives 
beneath my shelter ; thou art a father and a husband } the 
being of a lovely wife and helpless infant hang upon thy 
life Go { go ! Alonzo, go I to save, not thyself^ but Co* 
ra and thy child 1 

^A Urge me n6t thus> my friend ; I bad prepared to 
4iie in peace. 

Rol To die In peace ! devoting a tender wife and babe 
to misery, to madness, and to death ! For, be assured, the 
state I left her in forbids all hope, but from thy quick re- 
turn. * X ^ 

A/^ Alas ! what a painful thought ! ^ 

Mol If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo, now heed me 
well. I th'ink thou hast not known that Rolla ever pledged 
his word, and shrunk from it« fullilir.ent. ^nd, I in truth 
declare, if thou art proudly, obveinate to deny thy friend 
the transpcwt of preserving Cora's liCe^in thee ; no power 
that sways the will of man shall stir, me hence y and thou 
wilt have the desperate trluniph of seeing Rolla perish by 
thy ftide, with the assured conviction that Cora, and thy 
child are lost for ever. 

Ai Oh ! Rolla ! ^you distract me I 

RoL A moment's further pause, and all is lost. The 
dawn approaches ^ fear not for me ; I will treat with P1- 
sarro as for surrender and submission ^ I shall gain timey 
doubt not, while thou with a chosen band, passing the 
secret way, mayest at night return, release thy friend, and 
bear him back in triumph. Yes } hasten, dear Alonzo. 
£ven now I hear the frantic Cora call thee : Haste I Haste ! 
Haste ! 

j4i. Rolla, I fear your friendship drives me from honor^ 
vmnd from right. * 

Roi, Did Rolla ever counsel dishonor to his friend i 

jiL Oh I my preserver ! (Embraces him.) 

ReL 1 feel thy warm tears dropping on my cheek : Go I 
X am rewarded ^Throws the friar* 4 garment over ^^onzD.^'mm 
Inhere ! conceal chy face ^ and that they maj^ not clank, 
hold fast thy chains. Now may kind providence prosper 
thee ! 

- jII. At night we meet iigain. llien, so aid me Heaven t 
I return to savei or perish with thee ! [MMt.} 



Jl^«/, lie IfM passed the outer porch. He Is safe] Iti 
"WiJi $ooa embrace his wife and^ child ? 'Now, ddfd,cRdst 
thou not wrong me ? This is the first' tiime throughout taf 
life I ever deceived man, Fo-give me, Oh, thou Grod o^ 
truth ! tf I am wrong. Alonzo flatters hirnf elf that we 
shall meet again. Yes j there t f lifting ' bis haiids to Nea- 
ven) assuredly, we shall meet again; th<?fe tpdfecss'lfl 
p^Ace, thejoys.of everlasting love and friend ship Von eartlh 
impejrfectj and embittered. I will retire, leist the guare 
Tti0xta before Aloiuo may have passed their lines^ . ' 
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1£h. WHO art thou? Where fc Atonao^- ■.. •' ^ 

Rd. Alonzo Is fled# • ' * . .^ . m- 

Eh. Fled? • "* ... ,, 

Roi. Tes, and he must itot be pursued.' - Pardon thli' 
roughness, (uizing her bands) bat a moment's prociMi fib 
Alonzo*6 flight. 

-E/v. "What if T caH the gtiard ? • ..> 

RoL Do 80, Alonzo ftill gftias time. 
, Jgfo. What if thus I free myself ? fShiwi^ d0ggtr.) ' 

RoL Strike it to my heart* Stitt with tM cpiivolsitt 
|{ra?p of death, FU hold thee fa«t« 

Elv. Release me; I give my fil^ I oeitber fwill jdiMl 
the guard, iior catite pursuit. 

RqL At once, I trust thy word; a feeling ncdileiiest in 
those eyes assures' me that thy soul is nbbte. 

Etv^ What is thy name .' Speak freely. By giy. «i^.^ 
ifae gtuu4 is removed to the outer porch« ' 7 

' RoL My name is Rolla* . » i . 

Et^ The Peruvian leader ? 

R(^. I was so, yesterday } to^ayi tike Sfiaiikrd^ oytm. 

Eli>. And fri^fidsldp for Alonzj^oiaved theetotliisairt? 

RoL Alonzo is my frtead } I am prepared toidfo $)r hinu 
Tet, is the cause a motive stronger far jthsn &ien<kh^ 

Eh. One only pission else^ toiiUI nrge sikM .^s^om 
rashness* 
^ Rol. Trut. 

Elv. Gfilla&t I liqienvMS R«nM JUf^^^ ivy |Mf^ 

fOse here was thit 

It 
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. RJ, How \ %" woman blessed with gentleness an 

^urage» and yet not Cora I 

.. E/v. Does Rolla think so meanly of all female hearts? 

Jifii. Not so ; you are worse and better too than, we are ! 
., JE/vw Were I to save thee, RoUa» from the tyrant's 
vengeance, restore thee to thy native land, thy native 
bnd ^0;peacej wouldst thon not rank Elvira with the ^codf 
-^ RoL To judge the action^ I must know the means. 

Efv, Take this dagger. 

RoL How to be used i 

EJv. I will conduct thee to the tent where fell Pizarro 
sleeps } the scourge of innocence ; the terror of thy race ; 
the fiend that desolates thy afflicted ceuncry. 

Rol^ Have you not been ii^ored by Pi2arro^ 

Eh Deeply as scorn and insult can inftise their deadly 
^enom. 

' Ret And you ask that I shall murder htm in his sleep ! 
' JBIbw Would he not have murdered Akmzo ia his 
chains ? He that sleeps, and he that is bound, are equally 
defenceless. ' Hear me, Rolla, so may I prosper in this 
perilous act as searching my fall heart, I have put by all 
rafaeiMus motives of private vengeance there^ and feel 
%hiift i^ <adv&nced to my dread purpose in the cause of 
human nature, and at the chH of Kicred justice^ 
' '^'J^/J'Th'e God of Justice sanctifies no evil as a step to. 
wards good. Great actions cannot be achieved by wicked 
deisms. >• 

Eiv. Peruvian ! since thou dost feel so^ coldly for thy 
l^^tff^iy» iim)ngs, this hand, though it revolt my soul, 
shall strike the blow. 

JBo/. Tlien is thy destruction Certain ; aitd |br Peru 
thou perishest ! Give me the dagger. 
r '.JH^. ^^w follow me^ but first, and .dreadful is the 
^lidi*d liiecessity, you must strike down tbecuard. 

^. The ioUter who was on duty here 1 

' !fiftr: Ye^, hkn; else seeing thee, the alarm will be instant. 
' V 'RSt^ jA^id'i md^ etfsb the iMkr» I pass ? take back 
the dagger. 

Eiv. Rolhl 
*>y^2|^ 21h»^ MJShs vkufk ide> Uaimm. AU are not men 
that bear the hottian ftrnt*. He^nofosed my prayeri \ xer 
fttsed^my gold ; denying to admit mei titt*i^ ovm feelings 
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i^ibed him, ]^or my nation^s safety I woidd not ^irm ^ 
man* 

- Eh. Then he must with us, be the hat ar* what it may. 

Rd. Be that pUinly understood between ns; for,wh\t- 

rrer betide our eoteirpiise, I ytiW not risk a hair of /^^ 

man's head> to save my heart-strings from consuming fir^. 

CHAPTER CVin. ' ' 

..ALM^ai^O,. ?l2;AitRQ, AND ROt^LA, , 

Ahnagro (without.) BEAR him along, his story must 
be false. (Enuring.^ 

(roLLA^ in chains^ brought inhf soldiersA 

RoL False ! RoUa utter falsehood ! I would ihad thfe 
in a desert with thy troop around thee \ and I> but with 
my sword in this unshackled hand ! 

Aim. Is it to be credited |hat RoUa, the frowned 
Peruvian hero, should be detected like a spy»!sknftgiPt 
tbroufth the camp ? \ 

RoL Skulking! 

jflfn. But answer to the general ; he is, hcir#^. . . 
Enter PjZdRRO and Ofiars. 

Piz. What do I see, Rolla ? 

Roi. O ! to thy surprise, no doubt. 

pjz. And bound too ? 

RoL So fast, thou need'st not fear approaching me. 

A/m. The guards siu-prised him, passing our out^post, ' 

Piz Release him instantly. Beliete me^ I regret this 
insult. 

R9I You frel then as you ought. 

Piz. Nor can I brook to see a warrior of RoUa^ fiime 
disarmed. Accept this, though it has been thy enemy's, 
(ijives a ttoord.) The Spaniards know the courtesy that 
is due to valor. 

RoL^ And the Peruvian, how to forget offence, 

Piz. May not Rolla and Pizarro cease to be foes ?- . 

RoL Wiien the sea divides us *, yes ! May I now dej^rt f 

Piz. VTet\j. 

Rol^ And shall I not again be intercepted ? 

P/z. No. Let the word be given that Rolla passes freely^ 
Enter Davilla and Soldiers ^ with the Child. 

Dav Here are two soldiers, taken yesterday, srfao 
have escaped from the Peruvian hold, and by the secret 
way we have so long endeavoured to discover. 
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Pt%. StWtfitt ; improilent ! »ec»e tboo p6 e . 1 if 

. XjI^iu In U^ir iray they feand a Pemvuia child^ whtr 

fiz. What IS the imp to me ? Bid tbem tose it cnftf 
the sea. 

Rol. Gracious Heaven I It it Aloo2^*s child ! Gifeie 
to me. 

* . Piz^ Ha I Alon5io*« ch3d ? Welcome, thoc preCtf 
'hostage . N9W Alohzo n ^g«in my prisoner. 

^dZ Tfcou wilt not keep the infttit from its niother f 
. JPim. Will I not ? Wh v, when 1 sball meet A1od«> in 
th§, ieit pf Tictocious fiehtj' thinkest tliou I shall nof 
tiare a check upou tl^e valor of his heart» when he is re-% 
^mimleid th^t a word of mine is this child's death i 
\ iZf?/^ .1 do not uodersttuid you. 

^' Piz^ l^y vengeance has a long arrear bf hate to settte^ 
with AI0D20 \ and this pledge may' help to settle the 
:|ccount. 

RoL Man Y Man t Art thou a man ? Couldst thoa 
^urt that innocent ? By heaven ! it is smiling in fhy £sGe« 

Pr«. Does it resemble Cora ? 

RqL Pizarro ! thou hast set my heart on fire % if thoit 
dost h^rpi that child, think not his blood will sink into 
^e barren sand : No ! fsithful to the eager hope that 
oow trembles in this indignant heart, it wiU rise to the 
#omin<^n*GoD of nature and humanity^ and cry aloud 
i^r vengeance on its fell destroyer. 

P/z. Be that peril mine. 

Roi fT^royfiyr bimseif at his pet.) Behold me at thy 
jfeetj if^, kolpi! Mt^ the preserved of thy lifef Mi^ 
that never yet have bent or bowed before created man f 
In bumble agony, I sue to you \ prostrate, I implore 
you y but spare that child, and I will be your ^ave. 
. . P/z. Rolla, still tUu art free to go ; this child remaiins 
witli me. 

RoL Then was this sword Heaven* s gift, not thine 4 
(Se/z^if the chi/d.J Who moves one step to follow me, dies 
upon the spot. (Runs a%uay with the child, J 
^,,JPiz^ pursue him instantly; but spare his life. 

^L^fAGJUO and soldiers pnr^ue* 
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VXrVLtM. PHILIP ANO At»C«« 

K Phil. NONSENSE i yon silly womaiit wbat 
fay is not pcsiible* ^ '.■.. 

Alice. I never said it was possible ; I only said it was 
triie \ and that if eVer I heard music, I heard it Ust nigbtJ 

F. Phil. Perhaps the fool was singing to the servantui 

Alice, The fool, indeed ! Oh, fye ! fye ! How dare yott 
call my lady's ghost a fool I 

R Phil. Your lady's ghost ! you silly old woman. 

Alice. Yes, Father, yes, I repeat it. I heard the gim 
tar, lying upon the Oratory table, play the very air whi^^ 
the lady Evelina used to sing while rocking faer littte 
dauj^hrer's cradle } and ever at the close it went {fiftpng/ 
<< Lullaby I Lullaby I hush thee, my dear P 

F. Phil. Nonsense! nonsense! Why, do you think^ 
AKce, that your lady's ghost would set up at night only 
to sing lullaby for your amusement ? Besides, bow shouMI 
a spirit, which is nothing but air, play upon an instnju* 
saent of material wood and catgut ? . ^ 

Alice* How can I tell ? I can only s^y, that last nigfal 
I heard the ghost of my murdered lady 

F* Phil. Playing upon the spirit dF a cracked guitar t 
Alice I Alice ! these fears are ridiculoua I The idea of 
ghosts is a vulgar prejudice; and they who are timid 
and absurd enough to encourage it^ prove themselves the 
most contemptible- 
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Alice, (lareaming.) Oh ! mercy on us I 

F, Phil What F— Hey I— O dear I 

Alice. Look I look I A figure in wbke I It comes firoo^ 
the haunted room I 

F. Phil. (Drepping on hie knees./ Blessed St. Patrick t 
who has got my beads ? Where is my prayer book 1 

Alice. It comes i It comes I — Now 1 Now t Lackada|(^ 
k is only lady Angela I 

F. Phil (Rising.) Laekaday^ I am glad of it with aft 
my heart. r 

Alice. Tvvij, so am I But what aay you wmf^tftiun^ 
to tbe feat of ipparkiostt j ** 

^1* 
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p. FMip. In good fekb, Alice, that my theory was 
Wteer than my iiractice. However, the next time that 
you are afraid of a ghost, remember and use the receipt 
which I shall no#'g:«e yon ; and imtead of calling for a 
frier ta lay the spiite of other peo|de in the red sea^ 
call for a bottle of red winie to .raise your own* (Bm$ '} 
i- Alice, (Alwe*) Wine, indeed ! — ^I believe he thinks 
I like drinking as well as hia^self. . No, no I Let the old 
toping Friar take his bottle of wine \ I shall cgnfm my* 
•elf ta plain cherry- brandy. . 

Entir Angela. ' 

Ang. I am weary of wandering from room to room ^ * 
fa Tain do I change the scene | discontent is every where* 
Ifbere was a time when music could delight my ear^ 
mkI nature charm my eye ; now all is loet, all faded i 

Aiiet, Lady Angela f Did you hear those noises in the 
Qedar room ? 

Artg. Whiit noises ? I heard none* 

Alice. How }— *When the dock struck one^ heard yo« 
#o music? 
. '. Ang Muttc ! — None* 

Aiici. And never have beard any while i/tk the cedai^ 
tiDom. j ' " 

Ang. bTot that I S tay ! now I remembei^ that white 
f sat alone in my chamber this morning 

Alice. Well, Lady, well ! 

Ang. I thought I heard some one singing ; it seemed 
^ if she vrords ran thus, (singing) « Lullaby ! Lullaby t 
Hush thee, my dear P 

Aliee {ScreMming.) The very words! — ^It was the 
ghost, Lady I it was the ghost 1 > 

r,y Aug. The ghutt> Alice! I protest I thought it had 
been you. 
: :- Alice i Me, L^dyi^nercy, when did yeu hr5r this singing? 

Ang:'tk^&^^ minutes ago, while you were talkii^g 

%i& /athfcr:Plulip. 

Alice. I amgted of it with all my heart f Then it waa 
jfcot Mie ghost ! it'vU^'S I, Lady ! it was I I And have yoU 
heard iia ^ther singing since you came to the castle I 
. / Attg. Noee i but wM that question ? 

Alice Because, Lady ^ -  'B«ti perhaps, |pu sm^ h0 
%ighiei)ed» 
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. Jivigu Ko, BO, no, Alices from good ^(niits, I hate noth- 
jbg to StkTt and Hctveo and my inoocence wiU protect aii 
agaimt bad. 

jUict. Mj aentfasents, I protest ! but I mtirt not stafi4 
Kere go8si{isf}g^ I warrant all goes wrong in the kttcli«A«| 
Tour pardon, Lady, I muic away I 

-. - t 

wBSSSBbB 

CHAPTEK ex. 

nti fffXLiP BZJNDFOXJ>t MISS BLANI>rOkl> ANB HEnJtT. 

Mia B. THE joy your tenantry dkplay at seeing yon 
fgai jt niuat be truly graceful to you. 

. Sir Phil. Np» iifiy child, for I feel I do not merit ifj^ 
Alas f I can see no orphans clothed with my beneficence 
no anjguish assuaged by my care. 

Miss B* Then I am sure my dear fether wishes to their 
bis kind tntentiona So I will begin by placin? one under 
yowc protection. IJLeads Henrys fonUh, Sir Fbiiip m seeing 
bimt'^(fr]U%and.iicomagriattjfagUai^^'^ 

Sir Pkit Ah t do my eyes deceive me ? No, it must bt* 
him ! Such wa^r the face his father wore I 
. Henru Spiike you of my father ? 

&> rbil. His presence bringa back recollections ii^hick 
drive me to madness I How came be here I Who- have I 
to blame for this ? 

Miss B^ ( Falling on his neck.) Your daughtar. 

Hiury. Oh, Sir, tell me I on my knees I ask it I do nxf 
parents live ? Bless me with my father's name, and my daya^ 
shall pass in active gratitude, my nrghts in prayers for' you* 
(Sir Phdip views lum with contempt.) Do not mock my 
misery ! Have you a heart ? 

Sir Phil. Yes \ of mArble. Cold and obdurate to the 
world — ponderous and painfnl to myself — ^Quit my aigbt 
forever^ . > . 

Miss B* Gof Henry, and save me from my. father's an* 

Henry, I obey, cruel as the. command is, I obey it — I 
•Mi pften look at this Ifoucbing the medals ] and think tm 
the blissful moment when yonr hand placed it there*. 
, Sir Phil. Ah f lear lifiKim bis breaft. 

Henry^ Sooner take my life 1 It is the firft honor I 

, ft " ' 1 '  " " ^   ' " "  " ' ^H I  P»  4 "i   "    14 I I ■!>  IMI  11  I  ■!■■ 

* I his n^edai Hcwy rcccsved from the handt of Misi Blaadfi^ 
drbkii be %ea u tbe ic wMd cf \^s iodoMij^. 
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have €wr eumedf and it h no mean one $ for k assigns 

me the first tank iimong the sons of industry ! Th^s is my 
claim to the sweet rewards of honest labour | fhis will 
give me competence» nay more, enable me to despise your 
tyranny I 

Sir Phil, Rash boy, mark ! Avoid me and be secure-*'* 
Repeat this imrusion, and my vengeance shall pursue 
thee. 

Henry. I defy its - power ! — ^You are in England, 8ir^ 
vrhere the man, wlio bears about him an upright heart, 
bears a charm too potent for tyraniry to humble. Can 

Jour frown wither up my youthful vigor ? No ! Can your 
reath stifle in my heart the adoration it feeb for that pity- 
ing angel f Oh, no ! 

Sir Phil. Wretch I you duU be tau|dit the difference 
fcwweenusf 

Htnrj. I feel it now I proudlv feel it j«— Tou Kate ^hfr 
ai»n that never wronged you — 1 could leve the matt wh6 
injures me-^You meanly trmmph o'er a worm-^l make a 
giant tremble. 

Sir Phil. Take him from my sight I Why tm I aei 
obeyed ? 

Miss B, Henry, if you wish my bate shotild net aecomi- 
f^ny my father's, instantly retire. 

Henry. When you command I instantly obey. 



/ CHAPTER CXI. 

m% PHILIF ^LANJOPQJiD AND FARMER MSMFJM^^* . 

Sir PMi FaRM£R Asbfi^k}, I bdieve you hold a hxwk 
of mine. 

^ ^/ifr. Eez, xur, I do, at'your zirvic^. 
* Sir PbiL I hope a profiisble ot^e. 

Ash. Zoroetimes it be, zur. But this year it be all 
"t'other way as *'twor'— but I hope as our lan<fiords have a 
tightish big lump of the good, they'll be zo kind hearted as 
%o take a iiule bit of the bad. 

i' Sir PhlL It 2$ but reasonable^^I GOfndude thea you w^ 
in my'debt. - . «. . , 

jish. Eea zur, I be — ^at your Mrvke. 
^ •^fti'i^M. How much ir i ^-:?' ^ :. ' 

* Ash Zofj I do owe ye a hundred attd fifty pc^nds^^-^ 

your zarvice*  \ - ~ \ 



V 
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3f(r Ph^.. Whic> you caa't pay i 

. Ash, Notftirarthingysrur — ^at your zarvice* 
SlrPkfL Well} I am wiUixi^ to give jou every indQlgeiKC* 

. Ash. Be you^zur f that be deadly k'md* Dear heart ! 
It will m^ke my auld dame quite young again, and don*t 
^ink helping a poor map will do your honor's health any 
harm*»>I cion% indeed^ mr — I bad a thought of speaking 
to your worship aboiit it — but then, thinks I> the gentleman 
vassj be one, of tho$e th»t like, tp do a . good turn} and not 
hav^ a word aaid about it — ^20| zur^ if you had uot 9.en« 
tiooed what t owed yoU} I am sure I never should— should 

mt indeed} a^ur* 

&V Phii^ Nay, I will wholly acquit^ you of the debt, on 
condition  

Aib £es swr* . . 

Sir PhU. On conditioiif I say, yw iiiuMt^tly tiirn out that 
iK^^-^hat Heiuy. 

Ash* Tun^ put Henry ! — Ha, ha, ha I Ei^cuse my tittef^ 
4s^ vw ; \i^ you b^ making your vun of I» zurf« 

Sir P^ I am not apt to trifle ; send him instantly from 
fmii or lake the coasequ^ces. . . 

Ash. Turn out Henry I I do wow I shouldn't know how 
41^ net about i^^^^I sbwM Qot jmdeed, zur. 

Sir PhiL Tou hear my determination* If you disober^ 
you know w^ wiU foUow^-'ril leave you to reflect on it« 
/E^it.)' 

Ash* Well} zur^ TU argufy the topics and then you may 
wait upon me, and TU tell ye. (Mates the imtion of turttm 
ing ^u) I shall be deadly awkward at it vor zartsin*^-how« 
tver, ru put |be case* Well ! I goes whizzl^ng whoam«— 
no— drabit I I shouMn't be able to whizzle a bit} Vm zure. 
Well ! I g»es whoam, ^nd I zees Henry zitting by my 
wife mixing up someit to cooifort the wold Z9u1} and take 
away the pain of her rheumatics— very well. Then Henry 
places a cnair vor I by the virezide, and zayS}«— <^ Varmer, 
the horses be fed, the sheep be folded, and you have 
nothing to do but to zit down, smoke your pipe^ 
and be happy l"— Very yieXi (becomes affected.) Tbea 
I zays— *<^ Henry} you be poor and friendiess, zo you 
must run out my houze directly,** Very ' well ! Then 
my wife stares at I-— reaches her hand towards the virc 
place, and t\m>m% the pokev at my head. Very well I 
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Then Henry gives a kind ^ aiigtitth gbake^^ 9oA gffSing 
upi sigh9 from the bottom of his heart--4hai holding up 
hU head Uke a king, zwys^-^'VarmeiS I hnve too long 
^en a burden to yoo-^Heaven protect yoo, a» yoa haire 
me — Fareweli ! 1 go. " Then I says, " If thee does, TU 
be han?'d !" {with great energy. J Hollo I you 
Philip ! you nuy come i n - 

Enfer SikFbiuif. 
Zur, I have argufied the topic, and it woi/d'lit be {UPetty f 



•— zo ! can'tk 



Sir Phil. Can't ! absurd ! . ', 

jisif. Well, zur, there is but one word— I nvorff. . k 

Sir Phii. Indeed ! 

Ash, No, zur, I won't — Fd zee myself hatig'd firsts and 
you too, zur---I would indeed., (bonving.) 
Sir PtU You refijse then to obey. 
jisb. I do, zur— at your zarvi^e. (bomng.-) 
Sir Phil Then the law mtist take Its course* 
Ash. I be sorry for that too — I be indeed^ ztir; bit 
if cv>rn wou'dn't grow I couldn't lielp it. It wan^t poia* 
oned by the hand that sow'd it. This hand, zur, be as 
free from guilt as your own. It were never held ott( to 
clinch a hard bargain, nor wilt it rum a good lad out tam 
the wide wicked world becsuiie he be poorish a bit. I* be 
zorry you be offended, zur, qu!te-*-but come what wocl^ 
Pil never hit this hand agan.st here, but when I be mira^ . 
thjit zomeit at the inzide will jump agatnsc it with pleasure. 
f bowing. J I do hope youMl repent of all your -zins, I do 
indeeJ, zur j and if you should, Pll come and zee yoo 
again as friendly as ever — I wool, indeed, zur. i 

CHAPTER CXII. 

Explanation of the following Scene. 

Sttikelr^ a notfd Raiue^ter. by thf iitv.ttaoce of other sharpen baviiii: ruineU lAt. fiev 
wly. hy i-b«a(iii^ him, not oi»fy of W» ovrr, pruitc'riv. but by the artiike of h Itrttrn whtrOB- 
te btakei) prvti ikIb )2:ti.-ut fiitfiid&hip t'oi- Mr. B« Tt-rly aiid his faniiiy, h« penuatU ^ ^lr. 
Bevtrlv t» rob hi^i wWV of all herjtrwcls. aiul even lo wH tlit> rtrSernttfiiDof ber imdvs «»• 
«ale. Siiikel> iiot sutiafii'd with the. r«ua ul' ^Ar. BtrvvrlyN ibrtUB4>, phrta the dUhonuur uf 
fci« fatmly. Btit Mrs. B> V( rly, thuii^ reduced tu «3L.tr«me want, valuta her virtue as 
wuwi' precioii« ihan al) »he tivH»uns ni ilic east. She re.iects his infanMlis proposal with 
.tcpiritofindigoalkrn hecoining a womiui v'snch ntural goodness and eMlttd virtue. 

STUK>tLY AJ^jy MRS. BeVERLY. 

Stukely. l^O meet you thus alone. Madam, was what I 
wis'ied. Unseasonable visits, when friendsliip- warrants 
thcmj need no excuse-^rherefore I make none. 
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V Mtf. .JL Wint meant; yois. Sir. i aivl where is yow 
friend ? 

• Siti. Men have secret^) Ilibdam^ whicb their best friencts 
arc not admitted to« We parted. in the mornings not xooa 
to meet agate. 

; Mrr^ B^ Yoa mean ta le^e us then ; to leave youv 
country too. ' I am no stranger to your reasoni-and ^x$ 
your misfortunes. 

* &v. ¥o«r |Mty has undone you. Could Beverly do 
this? that letter -was a false one ; a mean contrivance t» 
v»b you of your jewels. I wrote it not. 

Mrs, B. Impossible ! Whence came it then ? 

Stu. Wrong'd as I am, Madani, I must speak plainly. 
' Mrs» 3^ Do id» and ease me. Tour hints have troubled 
me. Reports you say are stirring—reports of whom f 
You wished me not to credit tbem. What) Sir, are these 
reports ? - 

&u. I thoQgfat them slander, Madam^ and cautioned yon 
in friendsbipt leflt from officious tongues the tale had 
z^acbed you with double aggravation. 

Mrs. B. Proceed, Sir. t 

Stu. It is a debt due to my f<ime ; due to an injured 
wife toe — We are both injured. 

Mrs. B, How injured i and who has injured us ? 

&«. My * friend, your h^wband. 
V Mrs. B* You would resent for both then ; but know^ 
Sir, my injuries aore my own, and do not need a champion. 

Stu, Be not too hastyi Madam, I come not in resent* 
ment, but for acquittance* You thought me poor, and i^ 
the feigned distresses of a friend gave up your jewels^ 

Mrf. B, 1 gave them tp a hiisband. 

Stti. Who |3:ave tjiem to a ' ^ -   

Mrs. B. What ! To whom did he .give tbem ? 

Stu, A mistress. 

Mrs. B. No i on my life he did not* 

Stu. Himself confessed it. 

Mrs. B. ril not believe it^^-he has no mistress ; If he 
has, why is it tqld me ? 

Stu. To guard you against insults,. He told me^ 
that to move you to compliance, he forged that letter* 

pretending <I wfM^ruiaed i timed by him iooit The frau4 

». 

'» ^ t,  * 
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socceeded ; an^^rfut a trusting wife beMmtd in pij^ im 
Isivished on a wanton. 

Mrs. 9. Tben I am lott indeed I and my afilktions are 
^too pCfwttfuX for me« His foHies I have 4x>m€ without up- 
braidingi and saw the approach of poverty, without a tear. 
My aflettions, my strong afiections, sfi{>ported me through 
every trial; 
, Stu. Be pattetit. Madam. 

Mfs. B. Fitient t The barbarous, wngrslelul man 4 
And does he think that the tendrrness of my heart is Kit 
best securi^ for wounding it f But he shall find injuriesi^ 
such as these, can ami my weakness far vengeance and r«- 
dres?. 

S/*/, Ha ! then I may succeed. (AsiJi.) Itedress "la 
in your power. 

Mrs. B. What redress? 

Stu. Forgire me, Madam^ if in my aeal to serve yoo« 
I hazard your displeasure. Think of yonr wretched 
state. Already want surrounds you. Is it in patienos 
to bear that ? To see your helpless little one robbed of 
his birthright ? A sister, cob, with unavaUing tears \^ 
mcnting her lost fortune ? No comfost )eft you, but ineti' 
iiectual pity from theyht^, outweighed by inmlts from the 
many. 

Mrs. B. Am I so lost a creature ?•— Wdl, Sir, my ret 
dress. „. 

Stu. To be resolved is to sectn-e it. The marriage vow 
once violated is, in the sight td Heaven, dissolved— -Start 
tiot, but hear me. "Tis now the summer of your youth j 
time has not crept the rt)ses from your cheek— -then u^ 
your beauty wisely, and freed by injuries^ fly froniyhe cruel* 
-est of men, for shelter with the kindest. 
Mrs, B. ADd who is he ? v, 

&«. A friend to the UDf3rtunate \ a bold one too, whoy 
while the storm is bursting on your brow, and lightning 
flashing from your eyes, dares tell you that he loves you. 

Mrs. B. Would that these tyes had Heaven's own 
Kghtning, and with a look, thus 1 might hiast thee, moa* 
ster I Am I fallen so low ? Has poverty so humbled me^ 
that I should listen to a villain's offin*, and sell my sonl for 
bread i O villain ! villain— ^But now I know thee, an4 
ikmk thee for the knowledge. 
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Stu, If you are wise you »hall have cause to thank me. 

Jllrs. B. An injured busband too shall thank thee. 

Stu. Tet know, proud woman^ I have a heart as stub- 
born as your own ; as haughty and imperious s and as it 
loves, so can it hate* 

Mrs. B. JMean, despicable villain ! I scorn thee, and 
thy threats. Was it for this that Beverly was false ? that 
his too credulous wife should, in despair and vengeance^ 
give up her honour to a wretch ? But he shall know it^ 
and vengeance shall be his. 

CHAPTERCXIII. 

Explanation^ 
Lew9on« the friend of Mrs. Beverly s sister Charlotte* heing niformed '^ 
of the insults offered to her by Stukely, resolves to be revenged on him 
for his infamous proposals. 

SCENE —S/t/lr/// Lodgings. 

STUKELY AND LEWSON. 

Stu, Why this intrusion ? — ^This house is mine. Sir, 
and should protect nte from insult and ill manners. 

Lew. Guilt has no place of sanctuary % wherever found 
'tis virtue's lawful game. The fox's hole and tyg^r's den 
are no security against the hunter. 

Stu. Your business, Sir i 
* Lehv^liO tell ^ou that I know you. Why this conAi- 
sidn, that look of guilt and terror ? Is Beverly awake, 
or has his wife told tales ? The man that dares like you, 
should have a soul to justify his deeds, and courage to 
confront accusers y not with a coward's fear to shrink 
beneath reproof. 

Stu. Who waits there ? (aloud and in confusion.) 

Lenv. By heaven, he dies who interrupts us. (shutting 
the door.) You should have weighed your strength. Sir, 
and th«n instead of climbing to high fortune, the world 
had marked you for what you are, a little paltry villain. 

Stu. You think I fear you, 
- Lew. I know you fear me.. This is to prove it. (pulls ' 
him by the sleeve.) You wanted privacy — .A lady's pre- 
sence took up your attention. Now we are alone. Sir. 
Why what a wretch ! (flings him from him.) By Hea*- 
ven, Stukely, the veriest worm that crawls is made of 
18 
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braver spirit than thou art -, the vilest insect in creation 
will turn when trampled on ; yet this thing has undone a 
man — by cunning and mean arts undone him. But we 
have found you, Sir ; traced yoi\ through all your laby- 
rinths. If you would save yourself, fall to confession 5 
no mercy will be shewn else. 

Stu. First prove me what yon think me— -till then 
your threatenings are in vain. And for this insult ven- 
geance may yet be mine. 

Lew, Infamous coward 1 Why take it now, then-— / 
{draws i and Stukely rises.) Alas, I pity thee ! Yet that a ^ 
wretch like this should overcome a Beverly 1 It fills me "^ 
with astonishment ! — A wretch so mean of soul, that 
even desperation cannot animate him to look upon an 
enemy. You should not thus have soared, Sir, unless 
like others of your black profession, you had a sword to 
keep the fools in awe, your villainy has ruined. 

Stu. Villainy 1 'Twere best to curb this license of 
your tongue ; for know. Sir, while there are laws, this 
.outrage on my reputation will not be borne with. 

£»ew. Laws ! Dar'st thou seek shelter from the laws, 
those laws which thou and thy infernal crew live in the 
open violation of? Talk'st thou of reputation too, when, 
under friendship's sacred name, thou hast betrajed,.roi^ 
bed, destroyed, and, worse than all, has tried to dishonor ? 

Stu. Ay, rail at gaming ; *tis a rich tqpic, and afFprds 
noble declamation. Go, preach against it in the city ; 
you'll find a congregation in every tavern. If they should 
laugh at you, fly to my lord, aiid sermonize it there ; 
he'll thank you, and reform. ^ 

Lew- And will example justify a vice ? N% wretch ! 
the custom of my lord, or of the cit that apes him, can- 
not excuse a breach of law, or make the gamester's call- 
ing reputable. 

Stu. Rail on, I say— but is this zeal for beggar'd Be- 
verly ? Is it for him I zm. treated tkus ? No, he and his 
wife might have groaned in prison, had but the sister's 
fortune escaped the wreck, to have rewarded the disin- 
terested love of honest Mr. Lewson. 

X^w. How' I detest thee for the thought ! But thou 
art lost to every human feeling. Yet let me tell thee. 
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and may it wring thy heart» that altho' my friend is 
ruin'd by thy $nares, yet as a brother to poor Beverly, 
I will pursue the robber that has stripped him, and 
snatch hira from his gripe. 

Sfu. Then know, imprudent man, he is within my 
gripe ; and should my friendship for him be slandered 
once againi that hand that has supplied him shall fall 
and crush him« 

Lew. Why, now there's a spirit in thee ! This is in- 
deed to be a villain ! But I shall reach thee yet — Fly 
where thou wilt, my vengeance shall pursue thee — And 
Beverly shall yet be saved } be saved from thee, thou 
monster ! nor owe his rescue to his wife's dishonour. 
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LEIVSON AND BEFERLT. 

Lew. BEVERLY, well met, I have been busy in 
jpur affairs. 

Bev. So I have heard. Sir ; and now must thank you 
as I ought. 

Lew. To-morrow I may deserve your thanks. Late 
as it is, I go to Bates. Discoveries are* making that an 
arch villain trembles at. 

Bev. Discoveries are made, Sir, that you shall tremble 
at. Where is this boasted spirit, that high demeanor, that 
was to call me to an account ? You say I have wronged 
my sister — Now say as much. But first be ready for 
defence, as I am for resentment. (Draws. J 

Lew, What mean you ? I understand you not. 

Bcv, The coward's stale acquittance ! Who, when he 
speaks vile calumny abroad, and dreads, just vengeance on 
him, cries out, « What mean you ? I understand you n ot." 

Lew. Coward and calumny ! whence are those words .' . 
But I forgive and pity you. 

Bev. Your pity had been kinder to my fame ; but you 
have traduced it ; told a vile story to the public ear, that 
I have wronged my sister. 

Lew. 'Tis false. Shew me the man who dares ac- 
cuse me. ^ 

Bev. I thought you brave, and of a soiil superior to 
low malice ; but I have found you, and will have ven- 
geance. This 18 no place for argument. 
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Lew. Nor shall it be for violence. Imprudent man ! 
who, in revenge for fancied injuries^ would pierce the 
heart that loves him. Bot honest friendship acts from 
dtself, unmoved by slander, or ingratitude. The life 
you thirst for shall be employed to serve you. 

Bev, 'Tis thus you would compound then. First do 
a wrong beyond forgiveness, and, to redress it, load me 
with kindness unsolicited. V\\ not receive them. Your 
zeal is troublesome. 

Lew, No matter, it shall be useful. ^ 

Bev. It will not be accepted. * 

Lew, It must. You know me not. ^ 

Bc'v. Yes, for the slanderer of my fame ; who, under 
shew of friendship, arraigns me of injustice ; buzzing. in 
every ear foul breach of trust and family dishonour. 

Lew* Have I done this ? Who told you so ? 

Bev. The world. ^Tis talk'd of every where. It 
pleased you to add threats, too. You were to call me to 
an account — Why, do it now, then ', I shall be proud 
of such an arbiter. 

Lew. Put up your sword, and know me better. I 
have never injured you. The base suggestion comes 
from Stukely ; I see him, and his aims. 

Bev. What aims ? Til not conceal it ; ^twas Stukely 
that accused you. 

Lew. To rid him of an enemy—' — Perhaps of two- 
He fears discovery, and frames a tale of falsehood to 
ground revenge and murder on. 

Bev. I must have proof of this. 

Lew, Wait till to-morrow then. 

Bev. I will. 

Lew. I go to serve you. Forget what's past, as I do ^ 
and cheer your family Avith smiles. To-morrow may 
confirm them, and make all happy. f Exit. J 

Bev. {pausing.) How vile, and how absurd is man f 
This boasted honour is but another name for pride, which 
easier bears the consciousness of guilt, than the world's 
just reproofs. But 'tis the fashipn of the times ; and in 
defence of falsehood and false honour, men die martyrs.; 
I knew not my nature was sq b^d. {Stands musing.) 
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THE CojttpUer has selected such pieces of poetry as, in his opinion, aftbrd many on. 
portanities for the seholar to ex«rt his talents to advantage. A readt-r of nice and defi- 
cate discrimination will readily peroeire in every poetical composition, however trifling, 
several situations wherein he in^y afford amuseineot, and produce astoninhiMg effects on 
the minds of his hearers. In the delivery of sooie passages, so much depends upon sudt 
« nicely of expression, look^SLnA manner, in the reaoer, that it will lie impossible to point 
•out the exact method. Graces, like these, which give tlw greatest beauty to a poem, can- 
not be reduced to any pi-ectse rules ; but must be left to the iHscrimiimting taste and 
pckwers of the render to find out ; and tJie occasional remarks addud to each piece, ij^ ii 
presumed, will greatly assist him in the i%searcht 



CHAPTER CXV. 

THR OLD BEGGAR OF CUMBERLAND. 

I SAW an aged beggar in my walk, 
And he was seated by the highway side 
On a low structure of rude masonry. 
Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 
Who lead their horses down the steep rough roai 
May thence remount at ease. The aged man 
Had placed his dtaff across the broad smooth stone 
That overlays Uie pile, and from a bag, 
All white with flour, the dele of village dames, 
He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one. 
And scanned them with a fix'd and serious look 
Of idle contemplation. In the sun, 
Upon the second step of that small pile 
Surrounded by those wild, unpeopled hills, 
He satj and eat his food in solitude ; *- * 
And ever, scattered, from his palsied hand, 
That still attempting to prevent the waste 
Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 
Fell on the ground, and the Kraall mountain birds. 
Not venturing yet to peck their de8tin*d meal. 
Approached within the length of half his stalE 
Him, from my childhood, have I known, and then 
He was so old, he seems not older now ; 
He travels oil, a solitary man. 
So helpless in appear^cet that for him 
The saunfiering horseman travellerdocs not thlrow 
With careless hand his alms upon the ground, 
But stops, that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old man's hat ; nor quits him t9i 
18* 
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Bttt stilli when he has given hit horse the rem» 

'i'owards the aged beggar turn* a look 

Siae-long and half reverted. She who tends 

The toll-gate, when hi summer at her door 

She tnrus her wheel* if on the road she sees 

'1 he aged he^gar coming, quits her work, 

And lifts theUtch for hira that he maj pass. 

The post-boy, when his rattling wheels o'eruke 

The aged beggar, in the woody lane, 

Shouts to him from behind, and, if perchance 

'i*he old man does not change his course, the boy 

I'urns with less noisy wheels to the road side, * 

And passes gently by, without a curse f 

Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. '\ 

He travels on, a solitary man ; 4"-^ 

His age has no companion. On the ground J 

His eyes are turned, and, as he moves along, i 

IThey move along the ground; and evermore, 

Instead of common and habitual sight 

Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale. 

And the blue sky, one little span of earth 

U all his prospect Thus, from day to day. 

Bow bent, his eyes forever on the ground. 

He plies his wrary journey, seeing still, 

And never knowing that he sees, some straw. 

Some scatter*d leaf, or mark«, which, in one track. 

The nails of cart or chariot wheel have left 

Impressed on the white road, in the same line. 

At distance still the same. Poor traveller ! 

His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 

Disturb the summer dust ; he is so still 

In look and motion that the cottage curs, 

£re he have pass'd the door, will turn away 

Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 

The busy maids and youths, all pass him by. 

But deem not this man useless— Statesmen ! ye 

Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 

Who have a broom still ready in your hands 

To rid th;i world of nuisances; ye. proud, > 

Heart- swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 

Your talents, power, and wisdom, deem hino not { 

A burthen of the earth. While thus he creeps 

From door to door, the villagers in him z 

Behold a record which together binds 

Past .deeds and offices of charity. 

Where'er the aged beggar takes his rovnds, 

The mild necessity of use compels 

To acts of love; and habit does the work 

Of rea«on, yet prepares that after joy 

Which reason cherishes. And the soul, 

By that sweet of pleasure unpursu'd 
\ Doth find itself insensibly disposed 

' To virtue and true goodness 

\ Then let him pan, a blessing on his head ! 

i 
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And while, in that vast aoHtude to which 

The tide of things has led him, he appears 

To hreath and live but for himself alone, 

UnbUm'd, uninjured, let him bear about 

The good which the benignant law of heaven 

Has hnng around biro, and while life is his. 

Still let him prompt the unletter'd villagers 

To tender offices and pensive thoughts 

Fe V are his pleasures ; if his eyes, which now 

Have been so long familiar with the earth, 

Komore behold the horizontal sun 

Rising and setting, let the light at least 

Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 

And let him, whrg and when he wi!l, sit down 

Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 

Of high way >ide, and with the little birds > 

Share his chance -gather'd meal, aiid, finally, 

As in the eye of nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of oature let him die* 

CONTENTMENT. 

Within my breast may peace a dwelling find ; 
May my good wiii eitend to all mankind 
Free from necessity, blest with health, 
Give me content ; let others toil for wealth. 
In busy scenes of life, let me exert 
A careful band, and wear an itaiett heart. 
In journeymg on, as I advance in age; 
May I look back with pleasure on the suge. 
And as yon setting sun withdraws his light 
To shine in other worlds serene and bright, 
May /with joy resign my vital breath, 
Nor anxious tKmbie at the approach of death ; 
Which will, I hope, but rob me of this Jcry, 
And to a hitter vforU my soul convey. 



CHAFTBfi CXVI. 

UOW TO READ COI4.1^S' ODE ON THE PASSIONS. 

A p'eee of poetry, better adapted to the praetice of reading than the following, con- 
Bot be reooHiinemled to the scholar. If fcad with propriety,]! will suuu «orrt>ct the 
monotoniit of that mmeiieM of toiie, which $o diii^uiii Ui mott voinmon readers, and 
with which no person can erer reasoitably expect to five pleature to those who are na 
mafietiaakUi as to be his bearer^ 

WHEN Music, heavnly maid (i) was youDg, 
While yet in early *Greece she sung, 
ThetlPtfj/iM^ oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell, 

(I) Read the words narked to an impressaTe manner. 
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Exulting^ tremSling, raging, fainting,(x) 
Pcttett, bcyood tJic Muses' painting. 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
^ Disturbed, delighted, rah% refinU(2) 
Till once, tis said, when all wcrc/rV, 
Fiird with/irry, raft, intpir'd,{i) 
From the f porting myrtles round 
They tnatch'd her instruments of sound, 
And at tbey oft bad beard afiiirt,{j^) 
Sweet lettons of her forceful art, 
Eicb, for madness rul'd the hour, 
Would prove his own erprcssive power ; 

(5}First Fear its hand, his skill to try, / 

Amid the chords bcwilder*d laid, 
{(>) And back recoiVd, he hnew not why, 
£*en at the soutid himself had made. • 
(y)N'ext Anger rush'd, his eyes on fire, 
In lightning owiiM his secret stiugs, 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurry'd hand the strings. 
With woeful measures wan Despair, 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguil d 
A solemn, strange and miiigjed air, 
*Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild (8) 
But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair. 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whispered promis'd pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still woujd her touch the scene prolong, 
And from th(i rucks, the woods, the vale, 
She call'd on echo still through all the song ; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A Boit responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And hope enchanted smii'd, and wav*d her golden '^hair.( 9) 
And longer had she sung — but with a frown 
Revei^e impatient rose, 
He threw his blood bt^in'd sword in thunder down( 10) 

And with a withering look, 

(n) The war denouncing trumpet took, • 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

/l) The wotd« in this line to be read as conveying a lui»d of ecbo to U»e bcimc. The 
first in a high voice, expressive of exvhation, Ihe second in a tone of /ear ana tretur 
bling; the thiwi expressive of rage ; llie last in a weak voice, low und futnting, mm a 

pause at each word. , . . . ,. - , « !• 

\ (2) Read this line as reoommendtd m the reading of the first uae« 

(3) With force and energy, 

(4) Read the two lines marked in a *$fr, tender manner. «u «.. • « 

(5) Pause after the word * Firsts* and by your manwr and wac, express ine pastiOT 
9f Fear, As youread tlic next line, put out your hand gentty, iu rather a aimojearful 
way, as if to lay it npgn the cliords of an instrument. 

it) mthdratv your hand suddenlif, "» .. ^ . 

f7) This v^^i-se, if read well, forms ft fiae eontrsstea eflfect with the other, 

(8) Read this verse in a peculiar low,plaintive toae, expressive of ^^ssionilesanhM- 

(9) The beauty of these lines depends 10 much upon juah a nicety tf expretnon. a» 
«Bnnot be ta«g(tt on paper. Let the last line but otie w lUteied in a 9^er, gentler ^ 
xone than the preeemng. 

{10) With gteax boldness wAenergyi 

( i]Q Be very epwrgetic in the vbaie «f thu jienMuficatioD«f B£venge, 
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Were ne'er prophetic sounds so foil of woe ; 1 

And ever and anon he beat 

The doubling drvm with for^ous heat ; 

And though sometimes each dreary pause between, 

(I) Dtjgeted Pity gi bh tid* 

Htr s§ttl subdu'mg vriee mppliei^ 

Yet still he -kept bis wild, unalter'd mcin, 

(») While each strain'd ball of sight seem'd bursting from his Head 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix'd. 
Sad proof of thy distressful state.(.^) 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix'd, 
And now it courted love, now raving call'd on hate, (4) 
With eyes uprais'd, as one inspirM, 
Pale Melancholy {$) sat retir'd, 
A nd from her wild, sequescerM scat, " 

In not^s more distant made more sweet, 
Pour'd throujgh the mellow horn her pensive soul ;(6) 
(7) And dashmg soft from rocks arovnd, 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or o'er some haunted streams with fond delay, 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Ijove of peace and lonely musing. 
In hollow murmurs died away. 
(8) But O, how alter 'd was its sprightlier tone ! 
When cheerfolness, « «ryM/3 ^i&M/f^iVi^iStff, 
Her Sow acrojt ber sbouUers^ung, 
Htr buiklm* gemdwtb mwning devOy{<ji) 
Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket rung 
The hunters call to fauu and dryad known ; 
The oak»crownM slsteps, and their chaste»cy*d <|uecn, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen. 
Peeping forth from alleys green ? 
Brown Exercise rcjoicM to hear. 
And Sport leapt up and seizM the beachen spear. (10) 

Last came Joy's extatic trial, 
Ho with viny Crown advancing. 
First to the lively pipe his hand address'd, 
But soon he saw the brisk awaking viol, 
W hose sweet advancing voice he lov'd the best. 

They would have thought who heard the str.ain 
They saw in Tempc's vale her native tnalda 
Amid the festal sounding shades 

(0 Tlie two lines marked in a soft and s^iitte voiee, whicb altw when you read the 
next line. 

(3) This line with peculiar /oretfuid enersyl 
(S) F, . 1 thii WntJwlieticaUy, ^ 

(4) Tlie fine of thii line 9^ and temleri the latter part bold and forcible. 

(5) Read * Melafuholy* with a heavy^ dtmoHng tone. 

(0) Thig line j/ow, exprefsimi* of /jennveness and melancholy, 

(7) The whole «if these Hnei mast be read so as to display, in tonr^ Itek w\ nvmner, a 
kind of langwdinelanehohp ; tlie last tine speak Wo ic/y, and let the wonls MU dying frotn 
y9ur tifii, which method forms a fine contrast to the next Terse which follows. 

(S^Jnene alter your fook^ toiie^ fnanner.awl whole apfiearnnce* 

(9) The lines marked to be read as if enclosed in parenthesis. 

(10) Let ymir manner keep pace with this beautiful personification of eJieerfulne*^* 
Ijttt your expressioQ be sprightly, with unabated spirit to th« etxi of the verse. 
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To some unwearied minstrel iancing, 

While a»hu flying fingers kissM the strings, 

Love fr^mM with mirth a gay fantastic round, 

JLoosc were her tresses seen, her cone unbound, 

And he amid hii frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy winge.(i) 



CHAPTEft CXVll. 

HOW TO READ DR. COTTON'S FIRE SIDE. 

Th€ reader who has a mind sufficiently itroBg to sec the various 
beauties it conuins, and possessei a taste for the art of reading, will ex« 
ercisehisown judgment in discriminating the »mi^ ofixpratim and 
mstmer, though omitted in our occasional remarks. 

mikefwith ^jJawSt^* ** *^**" "* * '"'*^' «:^*rt»«irtfe miiiMr, and a)l the wvdr 

DEAR Cbhe, while the busy crowd, 

The vain, the wealthy and the proudv 

In folly's maze advance ; 

Though singularity and prid^ 

Be caird our choice, we*li step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay world we'll oft retire 

To our own family and fire, 

IVbere love our hours ompky ; 

No noisy neighbour enters here. 

No intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil our heartfelt joys. 

For solid bappiric3» vre prize ; 

Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam j 

The world has nothing to bestow* 

From our o'Ufnteive/ our joys must flow, 

And that dear huty our home. 

Of rest was Noah's dove bereft, 

ff^Sen tvhh impmtUHi w/ngs she left 

That safe retreat, the ark : 

Giving her vain excursion o'er, 

The disappointed bird, once more, 

Explored the sacred bark. 

Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 

fVe, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 

(I) Keep yourself in unison with the nauion described, and let a joyful expression 
&OW throughout the whole. 

The remaiiuier of t!ie i>oem is omitted, as affbi-ding no farther opporttinities in which 
a leader ean exercise bis (akats. 
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That marriage^ rightlf understood 
Givea to tht tender and the good, 
A paradise bei9w.(i) \ 

(a}0«r babes ehall rithest comforts bring j 
If tutor'd right, thcy'llprovc a spring, 
"Whence pleasures ever rise ; 
We'll form their minds with studious care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 
And train tbemfor tbe skies (3) 
While they our wisest hours engage. 
They'll joy oar youth, support our age, 
And crown our hoary hairs ; 
Thcy*ll grow in Tirtue every day. 
And thus our fondest loves repay, 
And recompense our cares. 
No borrowed joys ! t&ey*re all our rwa. 
While to the world we live unknown. 
Or by the world forgot j 
Monarchs ! wc envy not your state, 
We look with pity on the great. 
And bless our bumble lot. (4. 
Our portion is not large, indeed! 
But tJien, how little do we need J 
For nature's calls are few"; 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may suflice, 
Aod make that little do. 
We'll, therefore, relish with content 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent, 
Nor aim beyond our power ; 
For if our stotk be very small, 
Tis prudence to enjoy it^|i^ 
Nor lose the present hour. 
To be reiign'd tuben ills beiide^{$) 
Patient, when favours are dcny'd, 
An^d pleas'd with favours given^; 
Dear Chloe^ this is wisdom's part, 
This is that incense oF the heart, 
"Whose fragrance smells to heaven.(6) 
We'll ask no long pretractcd treat, 
(Since winter's life is seldom sweet;) 
But when cur feast is o'er, 
- Grateful from table we*ll arise. 
Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes, 
The relics of our store. 
Thus hand in hand through life we'll go ; 
Its chequcr'd paths of joy and woe 
With cautious steps we'll tread ; 

(1) Read tWs line with a glawtf expression. 

(%l Head * Otir babes;* in an ajffcctioiKtte, irr.press'^ve raanuer. 

(J) Thia line in a respecffxd^ solemn tone, with a look above as you repeat it. 

(4) Tbe words marked in a manner expressive of tlie gi'eatest satisfaction. 

(5) Read this line in a serious, composed manner. 

if} In reading this line) if yen cast a rcspecU^il look above, it will gire sfreat beantr 
toic 
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Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 
And mingle with the dead.(i) 
While conscience, like a faithful friend, , 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend. 
And cheer our dying breath ; / 
Shall, when all other comforts Rase, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace. 
And unooth the bed of death.(2) 



CHAPTER CXVIII. 

ORDER OT NATURE AND SUBMISSION TO PROVIDENCE. 

FAR as creation*s ample range extends. 
The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends ; 
Mark how it mouQts, to Man's iniperial race. 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass : 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme. 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam ; 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green ; 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood. 
The spider s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives alopg the line : 
In the nice be^ what sense so subtly true, 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew ; 
How instinct varies in the groveling swine, 
Compar*d, half-rea8*n!ng elephant with thine ! 
*Twist that and reason, what a nice barrier ? 
Forever sepVate, yet for ever near ' 
Remembrance and reflection how ally'd ; 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide! 
And middle nature?, how they long to join, 
Yet never paw th' insuperable line ! 
Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or ail to thee ? 
The powers of all subduM by thee alone, 
Is not thy reason all these powers in one ? • 
See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high, progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain •f being ! which from God began, 
Nature's Kthereal, human^ angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see. 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee ; 

rOcIn a lolemn manner. .«!-«,« tY%*nn»p 

(2) Tbe whele of the last rem to be read in a vei-y serteus, solemn manner. 
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From thee to nothing On superior pow'rs 

Were we to press, inferior mig..t on ours : 
Or in the iuU creation leave a void- 
Were, one step broken, the great scale's destroyV 
From nature's chain whatever lint you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, brt aks the chain alike. 

And if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to th' amazing whole. 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole, must faM. 
Let earth unbaJanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hiirld, 
Being on being wreck*d, and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundation to their centre nod, 
And nature tremble, to the throne of God ! 

All this dread Order break for whom ? for thee ? 

Vile worm ! oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

What if the foot, ordain*d the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aspir d to be the head P 
What if the tiead, the eye, or ear, repin'd, 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for vny part to claim 
To be another, in this geaVal frame : 
Jusi as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains, 
The great directing Mind of all ordains. 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body naturie is, and God the soul ! 
That chang'd through all, and yet in all the same i 
Great in the earth, as in the ^etherial frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and olossoms in the treet. 
Lives through ali life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns : 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, and bounds, connects, and equals aH. 

Cease then, nor Order imperfection name ; 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point ; this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, heav'n bestows on thee. 

Submit in this, or any other sphere, 

S^ecure to be as bless'd as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one 'lisposing powV, 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art. unknown to thee ; 

Ail clunce direction, which thou can*st not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; - 

All parti ul evil, universal good : 

And spite of pride in erring reason's spite. 

One truth is clear, Wbafevsr hf h right, 

19 
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CHAPTER CXIX. 

THE COMMON LOT. 

ONCE in the flighf of ages past, 
. There liveu a man ; anc who was he ? 
Mortal ! howe er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown; 
His name has perished trom the earth. 
This truth *ur flves a<one; 

That joy and grief, and hope and fear, . 

Alternate triumph'd in his breast; 

His bliss and woe— a smile, a tear, ^ 

Oblivion hides the rest 

The boun ing pulse, the languid limb, 
The chauging spirits rise and fall; 
"We know that these were felt by liira, 
For these are felt by all. 

He suffer d— but his pangs are o*er 
Enjoy d— -but his delights are fled; 
Had friends — his friends are now no more; 
And foes—- his foes are dead. 

He loved — but whom he loved the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb: 
O ^he was fair— but nought could save 
Her b?auty from the tomb. 

The roping seasons, day and night, 
Sun, moon and stars, the earth and main, 
Ere while hisport'on, life and light, 
To him exist in vain 

He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encountered all that troubles thee. 
He was — whatever thou hast been, 
He is — ^what thou shalt be. 

The clouds and sunbeams, o'er his eye. 
That once their shades and glory threw. 

Hath left in yonder silent sky '^ 

No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race, , ^ 

Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of HIM afibrd no otuer trace 
Than this — Tiere liptd a man / 



CHAPTER CXX. 

THE CHOICE, 

WHAT is ambition's soul deceiving power, 
That we should strive the phantom to pursue? 
*Ti8 but the passing pageant of an hour, 
That leaves its victim then his hopes to rue. 
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Let the gay world at pleasure's clamVous eaU, 
Obey the smmmons, join the giddy dance : 
Aad while her notes re-echo through the hall, 
Let her blind vot'rieft the sound advance. 

Be mine the shaded walks where stillness reigns, 
Or moral harmonies in concert blend : 
Remote from dfssipation s crowded Scenes, 
iStive me the hallow 'd converse of a friend. 

But should no feeiing bosom beat to mine, 
Still fbr content 'midst clouds 1*11 never loot ; 
Forbid on friendship's pillow to recline, 
I'll draw my lonely solace from a book. 



CHAPTER CXXL 

s 

CANDOUR. 

SWEET to the scent's the smiling briar, 
Yet toucn*d it gives us pain ; 
The streamlet we so much admire 
Is oft Uistamed with rain. 

The painting that delights the eye. 
To shade its beauty owes ; 
( n the same shrub, conjoined we 'spy 
The thorn and blnsKing rose. 

No mortal ever yet was made 
From imperfection free; 
Angels, themselves, hive some small shade 
Heaven wif!^ ii thus to be. 

Mercy, to others' failings show. 
As you would be forgiven ; 
The be^t man s lot, alas ! were woe, 
Were mercy not in heaven. 



CHAPTER CXXIL 

THE DROP OF WATER A FABLE. 

A CLOUD, in ambient air suspended. 
Light offspring of the lucid wave, 
,By force of sudden gales distended, 
Back to the seas its treasures gave. 

One shining drop that join'd the ocea^j 
Was heard in sorrow to complain, 
Ah ! what am I, 'mi4st this commotion ! 
How insignificant ! how vain ! 

Scarce had the tiny globule ended, 
Its flight existence to bemoan. 
When lo ! (as if by ftite inteiided) 
An oyster claimM it for his ewou v 
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Within \vh»ie sheU, sad habitatloB, 
Long tine the drop reluctant lay ; 
When sudden ends its lamentation — 
' A brighter pearl ne er saw the day. 

Now Pexttia's diadem its glory 
Qompletes, where blazing diamonds shine. 
Take )ou the moral of the story — 
Whatitr your tiathftf necr repine. 



CHAPTER CXXIII. 

SONNET TO SENSIBILITY. 



if 



BEAR poignant source of ecstacy and woe I 

Imperious sovereign of my pliant frame ! 
f hrough every nerve quick shoots thy vivid glow, 

And every sense subservient owns thy claim :•«- 
I know thee. — ^mighty as the lightning's stroke. 

That vibrates though the sky to rend the knotted oak. 
Shewn in terrific magnitude of form. 

By thy keen optics human ills appear ; 
By thee I see the yet impending storm, 

And, for each shafc prepare a ready tear. 
With envy, malice, or aversion fraught, 

I pierce the film that veils the doubtful eye ;— 
Alas i how seldom ha^ this heart been taught 

T« read the presage sweet of rosy-dawning joy. 



CHAPTER CXXIV. 
TO MRS. L , 

'>N THE SUDDEN DEATH OF HER INFANT CHIL©. 

THO' dark the ways of heaven, yet still we view 
Enough to assure us they are just, and true. yl 

Those dispensations, which te mortal eyes f | 

Seem ills, are only " blessings in disguise." ^j 

And what we fancy oft with bliss replete, 
Ends in vexation, sorrow, and regret . 
Had heaven prolonged thy lovely ;iBfant*s date, 
Who knows the perils of its riper stat^ ? 
What ills might vex it, and what woes await ! 
Heaven saw thro* all, and with the lightning's speed, 
Sent the kind mandate, ?.nd the pris ner freed. 

As some blest swain, to whom his sov reign yields 
His blooming gardens, groves , and flow'ry fields, 
To nurse the plants, to graft the -inserted fruit. 
And teach the obedient branches how to shoot ; 
If while he blissful roams, some lovelier bloom 
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Of richer foil Age. texture, and perfume. 

Attract his eye—- anxious lest some rude blast 

Should nip the tender blossom, and lay waste, 

lie hasty plucks it, young and immatur d. 

And bears the grateful present to his lord. 

So when the guardian angel of thy race ^ 

Saw this sweet flow r. adorn'd with blooming grace, 

Fearful of future h^rms and heavier fate, 

By Heaven'r permission, circumscribed its date ; 

And pleas d above the anibrosial gift to bring, 

The garden enter d with impatiedt wing, 

And cropt and bore it to the eternal king. 



r 



CHAPTER CXXV. 

OUR SAVIOUR^ S PASSION. 

The yii//, /(Otif, and manly tone of voice is so absolutely necessary in 
those who wish to excel in reading, that the following poem is given 
to the scholar, in which he may practice it to the greatest advantage 
and effect. 

Let there be a dignified soUmfiity in yonr voice, and let your Uoi ft- 
respond with the gravity of the scene 

BEHOLD the astonish'd sun starts back, 

No light his blacken'd beams display ; 

Darkness he:- sable wings expands, * 

And gloomy night invades the day ; 

But yet though night maintains her reign, 

No planets sad along the skies. 

No moon, the lovely queen of night, 

No glorious constellation rise ; 

(1) Oue dark, black, dismal gloom of clouds 

Broods o er the earth from pole to pole ; 

Oae face of horror spreads around. 

And veils the universal whole. 

See how the rending clouds divide; 

How ybriy lightnings glaring fly ! 

H rk ! how the anvful thunders roar, 

And grum^lg through the angry sky. (2) 

The /righted rocks are burst in twain ; 

The everlasting mountains shake ; 

The yatoning earth her womb distends, 

And from their graves the dead awake* 

Ten thousand yirritftfi tvbir wind' rage ; 

Along the trembling ground they sweep ; 

And swell from its immense abyss 

The surges of the heLoiuing deep* (8) 

( I ) Very tolemn, «Hd your voice lew and full. 

(tj Mark with dnphasii tucb word* tbat keep Dp the 0w/ul grai'tfir tf »*« MC«». 

isi BnpkMite Mie words mark«d, w beAire if t w« »w <C « 
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Thorn d«€p ! why dost thou lash the aliore t 

Ye furious winds ! why do ye roar ? 

Why do the dead awake ? 

Ye hills ! why do ye shake ? 

Whyjdo ch« rocks'divide ? 

Why burst with opening wide ? 

Why do the thunders shake the pole ? 

Why do the; Toluni'd lightnings roll f 

Why art thou hid, thou sun, oo high ? 

Thou moon aud stars, that fill the sky. 

Why is your pleasing light 

Involv'd in gloom and night ? (1) i, 

rs) See yonder ! where the Loan of life, ^ 

i he great Messiah s us*d with scorn ! ^] 

See how the trickling blood descends ! ' 
They crown hi« sacred head with thorn ! 
tee with contempt they drag along 
My King, my Savioub, and my Gos ! 
O sight ! inhuman sight of woe ! 
His Hesh is furrow'd with 'he rod ! 
And now ! Oh ! horror«bearing scene ! 
With nails they pierce his feet and hands. 
And innocence upon the cross. 
The executioner extends ! 
Mark how his tender body writhes, 
To heaven he lifts his falling eyes ; 
Th* Incarnate bows his blameless head. 
And for his very murd'rers, dies. 

For /^ij,the dead awake, 

For tbttf the mountains shake ; 

For ibrs, the cheerful light 

Far veiPd in gloom of night ', 

For tiuf the rocks divide, 

For /i^/i,thc wind and tide 

Resound against the shore ; 

For thh, the tliunders roar ; 

For tlfisf the lightnings flame ; 
For /A//, convulsions tear the universal fraute, '?>) ' 



CHAPTER CXX\I. 

WiNTKR. 

A iULsonfor rewiembering thtpoor, 

la '^nainf the io'.IowHig, let your tone of voice be tmotlb, eaty» »^d unreitrgined ; bleadej witb 
* peatife dignity of look aad expreuioa. 

NOW winter is come, with his cold chilling breath> 
And the verdure has dropp*d from the trees 

All nature seems touched by the finger of death, 
And the streams are beginning to freeze^ 

(i) Read the several questions with at much varictj as p«s;ilb!e, yet itill l^cetenrc tic alomn 
^ruuttur which breathes through the whole. 

-> (i) Now look up with aw and dread. -' 

\:) *eail the ra»t liac with gr«t deli^trni'on tM tnerlf. 
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When wanton young lads, o'ei' the river can 8li4e, - 

And Flora attends us no more ; 
When in plenty you sit by a good fire-side, 

Suteycu ought to remember the poor. 

When the cold feather'd snow does in plenty descend. 

And whitens the prospect around ; 
When the keen cutting winds from the north shall attend, 

Hard chilling and freezing the grovnd ; 
When the hills and thedaies are all candied with white, 

When the rivers congeal to the shore, 
When the bright twinkhng stars shall proclaim a cold night, 

Then remember the nate of the poor* 
When the poor harmless hare may be traced to the wood, 

By her footsteps indented in snow ; 
When the lips and the hngersare starting with blood ; 

When the marksmen a cock shooting go ; 
When the poor robin red breast approaches the cot ; 

When the icicles hang at the door ; 
When the bowl smoker with something reviving and het, 

That's tbi it.} e tt rcmetber the po r. 
When a thaw saali ensue, and the waters increase, 

And the rivers all insolent grow ; 
When the tisheu from prison obtain a release ; 

When iu danger the travellers go : 
When the meadows are hid with the proud swelling flood \ 

When the bridges are useful no more ; 
When in healih you enjoy every thing that is good. 

Can you grutnbte to tbrnk on the pow f 
Soon the day will be here, when a Saviovr was born, 

All the world shoujd agree as one voice ; 
All nations unite to salute the blest morn ; 

All end<i of the earth should rejoice. 
Grim death is deprived of his all-killing sting. 

And the grave is triumphant no more ; 
Saints, angels, and men, hallelujahs shall sing, 

And the rick shall remember the poor. 



CHAPTER CXXVII. 

TENDERNESS OF MIND— 0« taking •/ bird's tUsts, 

I HAVE found out a gift for my fair ; 
I have found where the wood-pigeom breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will say 'tis a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er can be true, she averted. 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And. I lov*d her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 
I have heard her with sweetness unfold. 

How that pity was due to a dove ; 
That it ever attended the bold ; 

Asd die oidl*d h tke liittr •I tore. 
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CHAPTER CXXVIII. 

SbovM tbeKkoUr ke iddlcted to the abominable practice of dragging tut ht« words in •betwy, 
dravflint nanner, let him freqaentlr penue Uu fullowing extract from "GRONG^R HILL." 
It la bappUy calculated to cure him of that defect, even ttioagh be were tnclmvc^ to th* contrary, 
sbould be read in that eMjt fiipfant mctbud, to essential t)tbe niiirit ofit, a<i-< sl adapted to tbe 
tbort tripping measare of the verae. Few can are ao jabjrmoni.JOi but musi perceive the neceaaitf 
•f adeptlnga light JUppmnfy of utterance in the perutal. Begin it in a lUw, deltkeratc Biaaaer. 

GRONGAR HILL. 

A IJTTLE rule, a little sway, 

A 8un-beam in a winter's day, . 

If all the proud, the mighty have ' 

Between the cradle and the grave. >' 

And see the rivers how they run 
Through woods and nteads, In shade and tun ; 
Sometimes tiwift, sometimes slow, 
Wave succecdiui^ wave they go-, 
A various journey to the deep, 
Like human life, to endless sleep ! 
Thus is nature's vesture wrought 
To instruct our wand ring thought,,- 
Thus she dr^^es green and gay. 
To disperse our cares away. 

See on the mountain's southern side 
Where the prospect opens wide, 
Where the evening gilds the tide. 
How close and smdll the hedges lie ! . 

What streaks '>f medows cross the eye ! 
A step« methinks, may pass the stream. 
So little distant dangers se<*m. 

(1 ) So we mistake the future s face, 
Ey*d through Hope's deluding glass. 
As yon summits, soft and fair. 
Clad in colou*'s of the air, 
Which, to those who journey near. 

Barren, brown, and rough appear ; < 

Still we tread the same coarse way ;. -J 

The present's -still a cloudy day. ff 

O may I with myself agree, ^ 

And never covet what I see ! I 

Content me with a hmmble shade, 
My passions tarn d, my wishes laid ; 
Vor while our wishes wilaly roll. 
We banish quiet from the soul ! 
*Tis thu4 the busy beat the air, 
And mi<;er8 gather wealth and care, ^ 

Be fuU, ye court ! be great who will; 
Search for peace with all your skill ; 
Open wide the loftv door ; 
Seek her on the marble floor ; 

I) a«M Ue «•(« i«»r«iie«>,wlMi Mir p^Mi cntafift, tkwlyt imfretHTef/, aad witb efetu 
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la Tain ye search, she is not there ; 
In vain ye search the domes of care ; 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads. 
On the meads and mountain-heads, 
Along with Pleasure close allied 
Ever by each other^s side ; 
And often by the murmuring rill, 
Hears the thrash while all is still, 
Within the groves of Grongar-hill. 



CHAPTER CXXIX. 



lydia's birth-day. 



THE first of April's dawning ray, 
Is little Lydia*s naul day ; 
Pretty warblers of the wood, 
$mt awhile your callow brood, * 
9aily prnne each g^udy wing, 
£acli a merry carol bring, 
To commemorate the mom. 
When my little niaid was bora. 
Come. Aurora ! bring thy hours. 
All array'd in May mom flowers ; 
Let each little fairy lip, 
Of the pearly dew drop sip, 
Nature pours nut all her wealth, 
Drink to her's and Lydia*s health ; 
the I'm sure will not refuse. 
Gratefully those gifts to use. 
Oh ! Innocence ! protect her youth, 
Lead her dawn the paths of truth, 
Culling sweet from every flower. 
Truth has twin*d round yirtue*s bower, 
There to dwell with sweet content, 
Virtue*s constant resident. 
Sweets too redolent will cloy; 
mm» >' Trudence mildly tempers joy; 
^ Thorns may grow tho* sweets arc near, 

9 pity oft will have her tear ; A ' , 

Tears will start, howc'er confinN^ ' 
From a Ming generous mind. 
I^et her nut recline her head 
Long on pleasure's rosy bed ; 
Pleasure does iuelf destroy, '\ 
Be improvement then her toy, C 
Doing right her greateit joy. j 
< Mindful of her parent's nod, 
And her duty to her God ; 
Tell her, " to the good and wise, 
*• Every plare is paradise ; 
* ' Every month an April mom, 
*' When my little maid was born." 
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CHAPTER CXXX. 

TICE AND VIRTUE. 

THE gawly tulip^ richly bright, 

Fatigues the pausing eye; 

^nd ere it Cades, the Doi&ome leaves^ 

OiTeod the nense and die : 

But the young rost^ less gay than sweeti 

The eye delights to bear ;* 

Broke by the storcn, and bent to eartbi 

Its fragrance still is. there. 

So flushes yUe the tainted cheek, 

And tires the glowing eyes ; 

Yet leaves it-* withered by despair, 

And pale repentant sighs. 

Wthile yirkde^ shrinking from the stones 

Of fortune «(j(ide and hate, 

Still boasts tije inward peace that sMfict 

Beneith the clomds of fiate. 



CHAPTER CXXXI. 

THE TAIK lady's WISH, 

If it be true, celestial powers, 
That you have form'd me fair, 
And thai in all my vainest hours, 
My mind has been my care : 
Theri in return, I beg this grace, 
Ab yoii were ever kind ; '^'*'" 

What envious time takes from my face; 
Bestow upon my mind. 







CHAPTER CXXXlt. '^ ^ \ 

■"A.  % ^ 

BXTttACT FROM A P0E3I,^prriTLED, '^ AGRICULTURE,' OR, " HAPPr 

AMKRICAN FARMK 

THEN murmur not at Heaven*8*fix^ 
But as youVe happy, so contented be; ' 
Your country *li rise the emporium of wealth, 
Your country' sons, the sons of peace and healtk« 
Hail, blest Columbia ! whose delightful soil 
Repays with richest good the labourer's i6fL\ 
What dainties thy delicious gardens yield! 
What, rich supplies adorning eveiy field ' 
Happy thy sons, around thy splendid boa^d, 
Who taste the luxuries which thy fields afford • 
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•ur fathers freed from dire oppression's hand) 
Found an asylum on this heavenly land. 
The savage Cauaanites have left our soil, 
We the ^rue I-rael tasre the wine and oil ; 
Wfih milk, and honey our fair country flows, 
Deserts rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
Thanks to the mercy of Almighty Heaven^ 
For WASHING rON to fair Columbia given ! 
Our I^aws, of Freedom's chosen sons the choice. 
Shall live, while truth or reason ha9 a voice. 
Mature convulsed our Continent may shake. 
And earth and <«kie9 in conscernaiion quake; 
Tet still our laws and liberty secure, 
Tbo* time and nature die, shall ^Tih endure. 
In Heaven the work ^hall stand like noontide Sua, 
Sp9tlets as wrtug, pure as WASHINGTON. 
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CHAPTER CXXXIIl. 

EXTRACT FROM MILTON'^S PARADISE LOST, 

The reading of Milton with propriety requires a method peculiar f 
kself. In his htyle there is a pomp of sound and energy of expression, 
which, if rightly done, demands from him who attempts to read it, a 
jft#//, dgepi level tone of voice, added to a kind of grandeur of utierancey 
lock and mmner. An uncommon elevation and sublimity of diction is 
•ne of the chief characteristics of Paradise Lo^t, although »*n many 
place» where the sentiment require it, Milton softens into tenderness, 
and melts into the most h^rt-rending path^ic 

Segin with Mdnest in your hoi and manner, 

« WHENCE, and what ar||rhou, execrable shape, 

#*That dar*st, tho* grim and terrible advance 
<' Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
** To yonder gat el^ Thro* them I mean to pass, 
**That be assured, without leave ask*d of thee. 
*« Retire, or taste thy Jolly ; and learn by proof, 
•* Not to contemd with spiritit of high Heaven." 
(1) To whom tli Goblin, full of wi'ath, replied ; 

" Art thou thstraitor-aD)rel,art thou he, 
i* Who first Isrcfk^eace in Heaven, and faith till then 
" Unbroken ; and nkproud rebellious arms 
** Drew afier Ijlmfl^third part of Heaven's sons, 
" Con ji^^dJ^insl the highest ; for which both thou 
** And the^^utcast from God, »re here condemned \ 

" To waste eternal days in woe and pain ? ' 

"And reckon St thou thyself with spirits of Heaven, 
" Hell doom d, and breath 'st defiance here, and scorn 

(i) Speak tbis line in a Uwer tone of voice, the* aescme tfce Mdnns in 7««r l««k mi mar.n$r^ 
rcGommeDrisd before 
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« Where I reign klnjf, and, to enrage thee more, 

•* Thy icing and lord ? Back to thy punishment, 

«' False fugitive, and jo ihy speed add wings ; 

** Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 

•*Thy iingVing,or, with one stroke of this dart, 

** Strange horr«r seize tkee, and pangs unfcU before ." 
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CHAPTER CXXXIV. 
SATAN'S ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 

Let your tone of volti te ful', r.nd solemn. 

O THOU that, with surpassing glory crown - 
l.ook'st from tkysole dom nion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whode sight all the stars 
Hide their diminihrd heads; to thee I call, 
But wuh no friendly voice, and add thy nam^ 

Sun, to tell thee how T hate thy beams, 
That brinjrto my remr rtbrance from what stats > 

1 fell, how glorious on'.e above thy sphere; 
Till pride, and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven s matchless king. 
Ah ' wherefore ! he de-erv'd no such return 
Fromme,wh«n he created what I was, 

In that bright eminence, and wJlh his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his service hard. 
What could be less-fhan to aiFord him praise. 
The easiest recompence, and pay him thanks, ^ 

How due; Yet all his good prov'd ill to me, ^ 

And wrought but malice ;liflfd up so high, • 

I disdain^ subjection, and thought one step higheA * . 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit ^ 

The debt of e'ldless g'-atitude, 
So burrhenseme, still paying, stij to owe, 
Forgetful what trom him T still tereiv d ; 
And understood no: that a graceful mind 
By owin^ owes not, but still paysat once. 
Indebted and discharg d; w4iat bu then thea ? 
Oh had his nowerful destiny ordarn d 
Me some inferior ang^l, I had stv.ofl 
Then happv ; no unbounded hope had rais d 
Ambition. ' Yet why not ? Son>e other power 
^,s great might haveinspir d, a-drne tho mean 
Drawn to his part ;but other powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, f-om within 
Or froAi without, to all temptations arm'd. 
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CHAPTER CXXXV. 
SATAN'S LAMENTATION. 

Head tbe following most tffeetingfyt \mt with a kind of manly f4tk^c. 

ME miserable ! which way shall I fly 
InBnite wrath, and infioite despair ? 
Oh then at last relent ; is there no place 
I.eft for repentance, none for pardon left ? 
None left but by submission; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
' Among the spirits beneath, whom 1 seduced 
With other promises and other vaunts 
Than to submit, boasang I could subdue 
Th* Omnipotent. Ah me, they little know 
How dearly I abide the boast so vain, 
Ifnder what torments inwardly I groan, 
While they adore me on th« throne of heli 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower ttiU I fall, only supreme 
lo mis^; such joy ambition finds. 
But say I could repent, and could obtain 
By act of grace my former state; how soon 
Would height recal high thoughts, huw soonuusiy 
What feign*d submission swore! Ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 
For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hete have pierc'd so deep .' 
Which would but lead me to a worse relapse, 
And heavier fall ; so «>houM I purchase dear 
Short intermisticn bought with double siqart^ 
^hift knows my punither! therefore as far 
From granting he, m I from beg^giug peacvi 
Alt hope excluded thus, beheld instead 
Of u> outcast, exird, his new delight, 
Mankind created, and for hini this world. 
So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear 
Farewell remorse; all good to me is lost ; 
Evil be fhou my good ; by thee at least. 
Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold, 
Sy thee, and more than half perhaps will reigs 
As nan ere long, and this new world , shall know. 



CHAPTER CXXXVL 

ft eve's SPtECH TO ADAM. 

Lei the foUowiny be reafi with the same glow and tenderness «f ejq[>re?- 

sion as before recommended. 

WITH thee converur^, T forget all time; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike;. 
Sweet |» the breath of mom, her rising sweet 
With charm Af MrKeit Hirdf ; pleasant (he ttin 
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• 

When first oo this delightful land he spreads 
His orieai beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glitt ring uriih dew ; fragrant the fertile earik 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night 
With tht» her solemn bird, and this fair moo«, 
And these the gems of Heaven : her starry train ; 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
<'n this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flowV, 
OUtt ring with dew ; nor fragrance after showers. 
Nor grate'ul evening mi!d; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by mo«n, 
Or glittering star light, xvitkoMt thee it sxveet. 



CHAPTER CXXXVJI. 

EXTRACT FROM MILTON. 

I1ie foregoing extracts from Milton ;»re smfficient examples to the 
scholar of that grandeur aad suhlimity of expression 'whicU requires in 
the reading, a suitable grandeur of utterance. The following extracts 
from theiame incomparable poem possess a peculiar ea«e,ajid affecting 
sintj^Ucity of diction, and require an eaty^ um^J^cUff mode of ^eiivcry^ 
mixitig, occasionally, that dig^ttiy to obviously the chiracteri«tic of epic 
poetry. 

The tenderness which breathes through the following ought to be 
r«ad with a giow and ^oftnett of delivery. 

* 

HIS wonder was to find unwaken*d Eve 
With tresses discompos d, and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet rest ; he on his side 
Leaning half-r^iisVl, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enaniur'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or as! eep» ^ 

Sliot forth peculiar graces ; then with voce ^ 
.• Mild as when Zepbyrus on FUra breathes, I 

' Her hand soft touching, whisp'^r'd thus ; " Aw fine 
My fairest, my espous d, ny latest found, ^ 

Heavi(^*« last best gift, my ever new delight, .:' 
A wak^ ; the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citn« gifcve,  . - -'"^ 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, ^ . • vC 
How nafure pain: s her colours, iiow the bee ' Y 

Sits oo the bloom, extracting liquid sweet;" ^ 

Such whisperiuj^ wak'd her, bm vvith startlkrd eye, 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake ; 
"O Role,in wnom my thoughts find all repose, 
My^lorv,my perfection, glad I see 
Thy face, and m«rn returu'd.*' 
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CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 

AKAAfs ACCOUHT OF THE MANi?Eil IN WHICH HE FOtiND tflMSELF 

UPON HIS CREATION. ■"""* 

The following is simply beauttfuL Let itiie read in a manner entirely , 

unrestrained, 
* 
" A S new wak'd from sout^est sleep, %. 

Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid ; 

hi balmy sweat, which with his beams the sua 

Soon dried, and on the rc^eking moisture fed. 

Straight towards f ; eaven my wand ring eyes I turn'd 

And ^az d awhile the ample sky ; tilira^ a 

By quick instinctive morion, up I sprung. 

Ad thitherward endeavouring, and upryght 

£tood oa my feet ; about me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady words, and surny plains, 

And liquid lapse ot murmuring streams; by these 

Creutures that liv'd, ar.d mov'd, and walk or flev, 

iiirds on the branched! warbling; all ihiugs smil'd; 

WitUifragrance andwith- joy my heart o*erflow'd. 

Thou siin, said I, fair iii(ht, 

, Aod thou enlightened earth so fresh, and gay. 

Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains ; 

And ye that live, and move, fair creatures tell, 

T«ll,if ye saw, how came I tLus, how here f" 



CHAPTER CXXXI^. 

eve's address to ADAlt 

Adam's upbraidisg Eve a3 being the cause of all their misfortUAts is 
aAOst affeaing appeal to the heart, and must b« read in an tfefniiiteiy 
^Mkefig manner.^ 

H£ added cot and from her tuiti'd ; but Eve 
Not so repulsd, with tears that eeas'd not fiowiof, 
And treitses all disorder d, at his feet 
Fell humble, and embracing them, besought 
His peace, and tfau<< proceeded in her plaint ; 
^ Fpr<>ake me not thus, Adam ! Witness, heaven^ 
What love sincere and reverence in my hearty 
I bearihee and unwitting have offended, 
Vnhapptly deceived I Thy suppliant, 
^ I beg and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not 
(Whereon I live ! tny gentle lookA, thy atd. 
Thy counsel in this uttermost digress, 
/ My only strength and stay f Forlorn of thee. 

Whither shall 1 betake me, where tubsisl i 
While yet we live (scarce ene short hour perhaft) 
Betweva its tw« let there bepeacei" 
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CHAPTER CXL. 

OaKTi:5rPLATIOKS ON THE NIGHT: 

In the followiBg lines there is something' extremely picturesque . 
Let them be read with di pensive, slow, and so/emn mode of delivery. 

SHOULD man be val» at this dread midnight hour, 
When silence reigns, the heavens and earth would joia 
To chide his levity — ^this awful gloom 
Should lift his soul on contemplation's wing, 
Sedate and solemn as the closing day ; 
Howe>r his social hours each eve are cheer *d 
With harmless pleasures, let each night, array'd 
^ In her dark sable habit, toil the bell 

That wakes reflection ; serious thoughts inspirei. 

Say> can the soul, which hovers o'er the tomb 

Each dreadful moment, choose a part more wi^e, 

Than stealing from the giddy crowd each eve, 

Fro:u the gay round of folly, to reflect 

On life's short date, its nearness to the grave f 

How soon eternity begins, how vast 

The debt she has to cancel, ere her peace 

Is sign d in Heaven, which mercy scarce can sign ! 

Her ij^uilt how weighty, and hoV weak uer power4 
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CHAPTER CXLt 

The following lines, as well as the Ode in page 239, are cemmemafr 
rative of the immortal Washington, who was *'For earth too good, to. 
Heavexijs flown, and left the world in tears." 

How to read them with effect, may be at once concei ved^ by recolfect- 
ing the feelings and the lo«is depicted upon the iotaitcnance of United 
America, when-deploring the loss of the saviour of his country, aMd the 
jfrxHtdQi van. J 

LUNKS Oir GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

THE whole Columbian thunder bom to wield, 
Oseat in the senate, splendid in the field; 
In wisdom s ken, or battle s keenest flame, 
Unrivall'd in the brightest page of fame; 
Nor hath the poet s muse e er i^ovea crown 
Jlqual to eurlovd Wasbingtom s renown. 
Approving angels in ihe realms of light. 
Who dip your pens in sun beams when you write, .- 
^ Assist cmr labouring mindfi, our eflbrts join 

To paint the Man who did ** all hearts combine;" 
Ooald htiti^^n powers perform as tv^e inclines. 



We d write liis ttame on every stiu- ^at shitte* 
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X&gniTe hit counsels on the living «kj, 
To be forever read by every eye ! 
While moving orbs their heavenly circles run» 
His deeds should live, and travel with the sun* 
T« light all ages in the path of time, 
Allure by virtue s charms in every clime. 
Till GOD fthail finish his te^restria) plan, 
Aad stamp his owa eternity aa Man. 



CHAPTER CXLII. 

THE TOWN AND COUNTRY CONTRASTED. 

ALTHOUGfi true worth and virtue in the m^d 
And genial soil of cultivated life 
Thrive most and may perhaps thrive only there, 
Yet not in cities oft ; in prouid, and gay. 
And gain devoied citi«fc. Thither Aomt, - 
As to a common and most noisome sewer. 
The dregs and pediment of every land. 
In cities, foul examples on most minds. 
Begets its likeness. Rank abunda&ce breedt 
In gross and pamper d qiiies aloth and lust. 
And wantonness, and gluttongus excess. 
In cUies, vice U hidden with most ease, 
(;r seen with least reproach ; and virtue, taugkt 
By frequent lapse, can hope no triumph there 
Beyond th' achievement of successful flight. 
I do confess them nurs ries of the arts. 
In which they flourish most ^ where, in the beams 
Of warm encouragement, and in the eye 
Of public note, they reach their perfect size. 

God made the country, and man made the tows. 
What wonder then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all^ should most abound 
And least be threaten d in the fields and grovatf 
Possess ye, therefore, ye who, born about 
In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue 
But that of idleness, and taste no scenes 
But such AS art contrives, possess ye still "^ 
Your element ; there only can ye shine, 
There only minds like yours can do no harou 
Our groves were planted to console lat nooa 
The peaMve wand rer ia their shades. Ar eve 
The meon-b^am, sliding softly iu between 
The sleeping leaves, i^^ll the light they wish i 
Birds warbliag,all the music. We can spare 
The splendour of your lanipi ; they but eclipse 
Oar softer sateUtte* Your songs confound 
Our more harmonious notes ; the thrush deparfs 
ic«r*4>g3id th offenaed nightingale is mute 

,. 20* 
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Thert is a public mitchicf in your mirth ; 
It plagues your country.' FoUy luch as yourj; 
Grac d with a sword, and worthier of a fan, 
Has made, what enemies coufd ne er have den|j 
Our arch of empire, stedfast but for you, 
AmtJt>!2tcd structure, soon to fall. 



OIJAFTER CXLIIL 
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P£Av.i: ASD BENEVOLCNCiL. \ 

tlH, for a lodge iu some vast wilderness^ 
teme boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or succcMful war, 
Might never reach me more. My ear is paia*d, 
My soul is sick, with every day s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill d^- 
1 here is no flesh in man's obdurate heart : 
ft does not feel for man; the natural bond 
Of brotherhitod is severed, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds his feli..)w guilty of a skin 
Not colour d like his own I and, having power 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cauije 
Hooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
JLands intersected by a narrow frith, 
Abhor each other. Mouutains interposM> 
Make enemies of nations : who had else, 
iKke kindred di ops, been mingled into one. 
'J'hus man devorcs his brother, and destroys; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplor d» 
Aa human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and taik% him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart* 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on- a beast. 
Then what is man ? And what man, seeing thi/. 
And having huraan feeling*, does not blush. 
And hang bis head, to think himself a man ? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry mcj to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth ^ 
That sinews bought and sold, have ever eai n'^. 
No: dear as freedom 19, and in my heart s 
Ju9t eitimation, prized above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than faren them on him 
We have no slaves at home-^hen why abroad 
And they, themselves, once ferry d o er the wat(e 
That parts U9,are emancipate and loos d. 
** New SAjj^and hm m staves, gtjer |k| •» J;«* 
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** To slavery iH death. Convey them here, 
'*Tbey piQC for liberty ;*^ 'na it their lungs 
Receive our air, that moitient ihey are free; 
They touch our country, wuU tUeir shackles fall. 
That s noble, and b«8pe<ik» a nation proud 
And jealous of cne bl6»sinjj^. Spreaa it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all ^ the Union ; that where *' CoIumDia's*' power 
U felty mankiiid may feel her mercy t««* 



CHAPTER CXLIV. 

T»E f ULPIT. 

THE pulpit, therefore, (and I name it, fill'd 
With solemn awe that bids me weil beware / 

With what intent I touch that holy thing,) 
I say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its ligitimate, peculiar powers,, 
Must sund ;;rknowledg d, while the world shall stand^ 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and omamcat, of virtTie s cause. 
There stands the messenger of truth ; there stands 
The legate of the skies ! His Uieme divine,: 
His office sacred, his credemials clear. 
By him the violated law^s speaks out ' 
Its thunders ; and by him, in strams i^ sweet 
As angels iise^ the gospel whispers pe<ice. 
He stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heattf 
And, arm d himself in panoply complete 
Of heavenly temper, furnishes witL arms> 
Bright as hiw own, and trains, by every rule 
Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 
The sac ramenul host of God « eiect! 
Are all tnch teachers f— would to heaven ail were t 
But hark-^the doctor s voice f — ^fast wedg*d l>etwe)»i i 

Two empirics he stands, and with swollen checks 
Inspires the news, his trumpet. Keener far \ 

Than all invective is his bold harangue. 
While through that public organ of report* 
He hails the clergy; aad, defying shame. 
Announces to the world his own and theiti : 
He teaches those\to read, whom schools dismiit'd) 
And colleges, untangbt ; scUs accent, tone, 
And emphasis, in score ; and gives to prayer 
Th' adagio asd andaatc it detnands. 
He grinds divinky of other days 
0ewii into aodem use ; transforms old print 
To JBig*sig manuscript, and cheats the eyo 
OtpSiatf critic* hy a thoviead «m« 
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CHAPTER CXLT. 



me FETITMAITAE PARSOIf AND GOOD MLEiCUSa «01fl1USTB». 



I VENERATE the nun whoae heart is , 

Whose bands are pure, whos*^ Uocuiae and wiiote Itlf^ 

Coiucident exhitiit Uttid proof 

That he is houest la the s^icred cause. 

To such I render more than mere respect^ 

Whose actions s^y that they respect theiofelrM. 

Jlut loose in murals, an-, m mortis v«m» 

ki conTersatJOQ fnvoious^ia dress 

Extreme a: once rapacious auid profuse ! 

Frequcot ia park with lady at his side. 

Ambling -iud practl>ng scandal as he j^ucs; 

Bui rcire «t iiome« and never at his books, 

Or with his pen, sAve when he Krawis a card; 

Constant at routs, famtliar with a round 

Of ladyships— a 8tran((er to the poor ; 

Ambitious of prefermt nt for its •{old, 

And well prepttr d. by i^orauce and slothj 

By infidelity and love of the world* 

To mak^ Gad s work a sinecure j a slave 

To his own pl^: sures and his natron 8 pride; 

From such Apostles, oh ye 'ni tred heads* 

Pre.^erve me ! and l<^y not careless hands 

On skulls that cannot tCAch) and will no( learn. 

Would I describe a preicher, such as Baul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, andowa-- 
Paul should himself d<rect me. I .w^uld trace 
His master-strokM, and draw fiom his dwigB. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in langoaiire^plain, 
And plain ia manner ; decent solemn, ciiatte, ' 
And natural in gesture ; much impre9s*d 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too ; afieciionatein look 
And tender in address, as well becomes . 
A messenger of grace to gu'«ity men. 
Behold the picture! Is it like ^-^Like whom ? 
The things that mount the rioatrum witb.a skip, 
A ad then skip down again ; proaounce a. text; 
Cry— hem ; and. eeadfug .what tney never wi^te, 
Just fifteen minutes . huddle up their work, , 
Aad with a wdl-br«d whiapcr «1«)M Om^ »<c«m;2 
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<:;H AFTER CXLVI. 

THE CLERICAL COXCOMB. 

In man dr woman} but for most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loaih 
All affectation. *Ti8 my perfect scorn ; 
Object of my iihplacab!e disgust. 
What ! ^tU a man play tricks, will he fndufge 
A silly fond conceit of his fair form, 
And just proportion, fashionable mien, 
And pretty face, in presence of his God ? 
Or will he seek to dazale me with tropes* 
x\s with the diamond on his lily hand. 
And play, his brilliant parts liefore my eyes, 
When I am hungry for the bread of life ^ 
He mocks his Maker prostitutes, and shames 
His noble office ; and, instead of truth. 
Displaying hi! own beauty, starves his flock ! 
Therefore avaunt all attitude, and stare, 
And start theatric, practised at the glass ! 
He that negociates between God and man. 
As God*s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should bewaf e 
Of lightness in hfs speech. 'Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you shouli woo a soul; 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation $ and to adt!re!»s 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 
When sent with God's commission to the heart I 
1 seek divinity in him , 

Who handled things divine ; and all besides, 
Though learn'd with laitour, and though much admir'tl 
By curious eyes and judgments ill informed 
To me is odious. A heavenly mind 
May be indtff rent to her house of clay. 
And slight the hovel as beneath her care ; 
But how a body so fantastic, trim, ^ 

And quaint in its deportment and attire, 
Can lodge a heavenly mind^— demands a dott^t. 

CHAPTER GXLVII. 

,0 

CRUELTY* TO ANIMALS. \ > 

I WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though gr«c d with polish d manners and fine sesis^j 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man - 
Who heedlessly sets foot upoa a worm. 
An inadvertant step may crush the snail* 
That crawls at evening m the public patk; 
But he that Vm hnmaiiity, forewarn 4, 
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Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creep ingr vermlne .loathsome to the sight. 

And char^ d perhitpt with venom, that intrudes 

A Tisitor unwelcome into scenes 

S icred to neatness and repose, the alcove, 

The chamber or refectory, may die. 

A necescary act incurs no blam«« 

Not so, whtn held within their proper btfttlldrt, 

And fruiltless of oiTence, tbey range the air, 

Or take their pastime it* the spacious field ; 

There they are privileg^*d. And he that hunts 

Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong ; 

Disturbs the economy of Nature's realm. 

Who, when she form d, design d them an abodf. 

The sum h this : if man's convenience, health. 

Or safety interfere, his rirhts and claims 

Are paramount and must eiiiuguish theirs. 

Bise they are all— >tbe meanest things that are, 

As free to live and to enjoy that life 

As God was free to form them at the first. 

Who in his sov reign wisdom, made them all. 

Ye therefore who love mercy, teach your sons 

To love it too. The sprinj^-time of our yeart 

Is soon dishonoured and defil'd, in most. 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent band 

To check them* But alas! none sooner shoots, 

If unrest r<iin'd into luxuriant growth. 

Than cruelty, most cruel of »h«m all. 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 

Aud righteous limitation of its act. 

By wht< b Heav n moves in pard nin^ guiUy matt^; 

And that shows none, being ripe in years, 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, 

iihzli seek it, and not find it in his turn. 



CHAPTER CXLVIII. 

REFLECTION ON BODIES CO IPORATE. 

MAN in sMciety is like a ilower 

Blown in its native bed ; 'tis there alone 

His faculties expanded in full bloom, 

Shine out ; there only reach their proper us4i 

But man. associated an-l lea^ d with man 

By regal warrant, or. self join d by bond 

For interest sake, or swarming into clans 

Beneath one head for purposes of war, 

Like fl )wer9 selected from the rest, fnd bouadt 

And bundled close to fi-1 some crowed vase. 

Fades raoi.lly, and, by compression marr'd, 

Contracts defilement not to be endurd. 

Hen re charter vj borou-rhs are such public pUgset ; 

Aad burghers, men tasmaculate perhaps 
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In all their private functions, once combia'd, 

Become a loaihsorae body, only fit 

For d.ssolution hurtful to the main. 

Hence merchants, unii^peachable »f sin 

Against the ch.iritie8 oi domestic Ufe, 

Incorporated, seem at once to lose 

Their nature; and,disclaiminj?ail regard 

For mercy and the common rights of man, 

Build factories with blood, conducting trade 

At the sword s point, and dying the white robe 

Of innocent commercial justice red. ^^ 

Hence too, the field of glory, as the world 

Misdeems it, dazzled by its bright array, 

With all its majesty of thund ring pomp. 

Enchanting music and immotal wreaths, 

Is but a school where thoughtlessness is taught 

On principle; where foppery atones 

Fer folly : gallantry, for every vice. 



CHAPTEjaCL. 

AN ODE COMMEMORATIVE OF THE LATE GEN. WASHINGTON. 
rerfoniMd befoie the Meduwic Intereat in Bofton, Feb. 21,4, I800. 

1.L0 ! sorrow reigneth, and the nations mourn ; for the Lokb God 
•f Israel hath taken aw*y the Couttseller^ the Mighty Man, the man of 
war. But the Lord giveth, and the Loan taketh away, blessed be 
the name of the Loan. 

Parent of mercy»LoaB benign, 
Who sits on hi.h enthroned : 
Who gives the beam of -day to shine; 
Whose mandates nature own d; 
Who fills the sick ning rose with vivid dew, 
And fiz'd the cause from whence existence grew; 
Look dovioi upon a nation s woe, 
r Forbid the streams of misery to flow. 

2. He tempered the energies of Roman virtue with the forbearance 
of the Cbrittian tpirit ; and Will remain to posterity an illustrious ex- 
ample;, the theme of upraise and mortal admiration. 

He burst the fetters of the land. 
He taught us to be free; 
He rais d the dignity of man, 
He bade a nation be. 

$. In a crisis of dark and unexaa»pled peril, when anarchy had en- 
feebled reason, he had the power and constancy to preserve the com- 
monwealth from imminent desolation. 

« 

Sedition, who had madd'ning reign*d, • 
Ere^e the foaming fiend enchain'd. 
Now burstinp from his iron cave, 
, Will stalk again as rein's slave. 
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VAtwiae the serpent from his hair, 
To wander at a social snare ; 
Thus guiU will wound his own repose! 
Thus folly doubts the good he knows! 

4, derated by the conquest of himself, he was superior t* vanity. 
His feelicgs were honour, and his thought* wisdom. la bletsin[f 
•thers, he was amply bletsed. He fearrd to do wrong, but he Imew 
Bo other fear. 

Kor Syrian perfume, nor the regal gem. 
Nor beauty's potency, nor valor s might, 
Can abrogate the destiny of man; 
Or stay the mantle of oblivious night. 
The noble and the impotent of soul, 
Adown the ebblees, ceaseless current flow 
'Tin ours to brighten life s illusive guile. 
And make our virtue mitigate our woe. 
. He burst the tetters of the land. 

He taught m* to be free; 

He rais d the dignity of man. 

He bade a nation be. 

i. His laatrth as a ttftfturtr were spotless, and his code of legislatiM 
pp-fect. He consecrated the /ir</frtf/ roiH/iu/ upon the altar of yw/w. 
His life evinced the glory of i^i/MMi'/^ .• bis end displayed the A/m of 
resignation ; relcMed from mortal care he's now ascended to.the Heaves 
•f Heavens. 

He burst the fetters of the land, 

He (aught us to be free; 

He rais d the dignity of man, 

He bade a nation be. 
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